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IRELAND AND THE FRANCHISE. 


M* BRODRICK’S minority is beyond all question 
more honourable and perhaps in reality less disastrous 
than Mr. Cuap.in’s retreat. But there can be no possible 
temptation for a reasonable politician to emulate the prac- 
tices of the present Ministry and their supporters, and to 
pretend that the division of Tuesday is a thing to be 
rejoiced over. All political experience and an immense 
preponderance of political argument are on the side of the 
minority ; but it is not creditable to the Conservative party 
that that minority was not larger. The actual deserters are 
few, and the only person of any importance among them shall 
be dealt with presently. But the abstainers are many ; they 
include individual members from whom better things might 
have been expected, and their number shows that the esti- 
mate made last week of the misconceptions prevailing on the 
question was far from erroneous. A patriotic prophet would 
rather that his estimate had been falsitied. Of the causes of 
the blunder enough has been said already, and it is scarcely 

to touch very hardly on the mare’s-nest of a Con- 
servative-Irish conspiracy which has been discovered by 
Ministerialists smarting under the defeat of Tuesday week. 
By averting the attention from all the solid argument on the 
other side (some Ministerial newspapers, by an unfortunate 
coincidence which no doubt they regret, have accidentally 
made this easier by printing Lord Ranpotrpn CuurcHi.t at 
length and omitting Lord CLaup Hamitton altogether), it 
is possible to represent the action of a few irregulars as 
characteristic of the party. But even those who are least 
satisfied with the generalship displayed on this occasion by 
the defenders of the Constitution may acknowledge that 
fainéantise, unwillingness to fight a losing battle, and failure 
to apprehend the question at issue, have much more to do 
with the matter than the deliberate acceptance of a false 
and mischievous theory of politics. 

There is no blame due to those Radicals who, without 
suppressing the opinions on the other side, attach import- 
ance to the speech of Lord Ranpotrn CuuRcHILL ; it is not 
so easy to say that there is no blame due to soi-disant organs 
of the Conservative party which affect to attach it. It is not 
every one to whom it is given to comprehend the positive 
as well as the relative weight of forces in politics, and it is 
perfectly fair partisan warfare to lay stress on the admis- 
sions of an opponent. But some considerations of a toler- 
ably obvious kind might, if duly weighed, moderate the 
rejoicings of Radicals and the alarms of half-hearted 
Tories over the speech of the member for Woodstock. 
In the first place, they appear to take him for a serious 
political thinker, which can scarcely be the character in 
which he presents himself to his own party, and which cer- 
tainly is not that which impartial observers assign to him. 
In the second place, they forget the immense difference be- 
tween the conduct appropriate to a partisan pure and simple, 
such as Lord Ranpotrn is at present, in Opposition and in 
power. Tory democracy is perhaps a useful battle-cry in Op- 
position ; on that point it is not n to pronounce any 
opinion. But, independently of the fact that no one has 
yet succeeded in discovering what it means, there is another 
very simple fact which makes it pretty certain that so clever 
aman as Lord Ranpoten Cuvurcniit will have the good 
sense to drop Tory democracy when he reaches Downing 
Street. The word may, in itself, have all the blessedness ot 
the kindred term Mesopotamia. But it is quite certain that 


to do with the democracy, and that nearly the whole Liberal 
party will have nothing to do with the Toryism. This being 
so, it seems a little doubtful that any Tory democratic 
Ministry could rally a working majority, or even a working 
minority, of Parliament or of the nation to support it in 
power. What cannot be maintained in power may often 
be very useful out of power, as all parties, and the 
Radical party especially, have found before now. These 
simple considerations, which any one is welcome to 
call cynical if he likes, may dispense us from following 
Lord Ranpotrn through the interesting account of his 
conversion “ with the deepest possible regret.” “ Eh? 
pas si béte” is the generous comment which every 
liberal-minded reader will upon Lord Ranpotrn’s 
review of the state of Ireland (where there are only two or 
three murders, abductions, and so forth, a day), and upon 
his remarks about “ the generous seed of conciliation,” 
about the “ law-abiding character of the population of the 
“ West Coast,” about “ the baneful influence of a too- 
“ powerful monarchy,” and about “an antiquated past.” 
It was not at all badly done, and perhaps it is as well that 
this sort of thing, which seems to go down with the present 
constituencies, should not be left entirely to the other side. 
“ Why should the devil have all the most taking tunes?” 
is obviously Lord Ranpo.rn’s contention. It is not ne- 
cessary to echo the argument; it is still less necessary to 
echo the tunes. But if anybody finds it in his conscience to 
play these tunes with good intentions, one may admire the 
elasticity of the said conscience without insulting his taste by 
supposing that he thinks the tunes good ones. There seems 
to be an uncomfortable impression in the Radical ranks that 
Lord Ranpotrn CuvurcuHItt is at once fool enough to believe 
the arguments he uses and rogue enough to use them as if 
he believed them when he does not. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that this is not only unfair, but impossible. 
The considerable body of absentees of the Conservative 
side is, however, not to be fully accounted for, either by 
the small number of Lord Ranpotpn’s followers or by the 
larger number of those who misapprehend the real import- 
ance of the Irish franchise question, or by the number, it 
is to be feared not small, who simply think the exten- 
sion inevitable, and wish to “take it lying down.” Not 
a few, it is probable, have been influenced by the some- 
what mischievous and certainly premature publication of 
a cut-and-dried abstract of the supposed intentions of the 
House of Lords. The House of Lords, unfortunately, is not 
omnipotent, and even omnipotence, it is understood, desires, 
if it does not require, some co-operation on the part of the 
less powerful beings whom it is expected to succour. If 
the Conservative party in the Commons does not fight the 
Bill with somewhat more vigour than it has hitherto shown, 
it can scarcely expect the Upper House to come to its 
assistance. It may be added that the incident of Lord 
CuuRcHILL’s defection, whatever its importance, 
would pretty certainly not have happened if the collapse of 
Mr. Cuapttiy’s amendment and the general weak-kneedness 
of the Opposition had not pointed the way to a method of 
acquiring popularity which could do no harm and might 
do (as Lord Ranpotpn counts good) some 
good. Some bad men will draw the moral that it would 
be very hard for the student of representative insti- 


tutions to find a sorrier example of a Parliament than 
the present. Dr. Jonnson would probably have de- 
scribed it, when he was in his more pointed and ‘verna- 


at least a large section of the Tory party will have nothing | cular mood, as consisting of “a majority of fools aud o 
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“ minority of cowards.” This, of course, would have been 
wholly unmannerly and partially inexact. But the conduct 
of the majority in reference to the Egyptian policy of the 
Government, and the conduct of the minority in reference 
to the Franchise Bill, might certainly seem to an atrabilious 
person to justify the description to some extent. It is 
sometimes said that both sides are inwardly convinced of 
the necessity of reform. If it be so, they have kept the 
conviction to themselves as far as argumentative expression 
of their views is concerned. But an enemy might say that, 
if it exists, it must be prompted by the more intrinsic and 
— conviction that there could hardly be a worse 

arliament than the present under any system of elec- 
tion. This, again, is hasty, and but too capable of being 
disproved by future history. It has, however, on its 
side the history of the past in more ways than one. 
Elected, as far as the majority is concerned, in a purely 
irrational fit of excitement against or in favour of persons, 
as far as the minority goes, the result of an unparalleled 
absence of foresight and failure to estimate the facts of the 
situation, the present Parliament has, so far, signally falsi- 
fied the adage that a bad beginning makes a good ending. 
It has seen during its course the dominion of England cur- 
tailed ; the remains of that dominion threatened at points 
where they have never been threatened before ; an unex- 
ampled opportunity unimproved, and almost, if not quite, 
thrown away; the most disastrous military operations 
which have taken place for a generation ; the greatest fall, 
after a sudden rise, of English influence abroad that has 
been known since the early days of Grorce III.; the re- 
appearance, after a hundred years and more, of the only 
European nation that can seriously threaten English colo- 
nial trade as a trading and colonizing rival. But it has one 
redeeming point. It is quite ready to extend the experi- 
or of Ninety-three and to forget the sequel of Ninety- 
eight. 


THE SHIPPING BILL, 


or Mr. CuamBertain began to bespeak the applause 
of a languid gallery by doubling the parts of President 
of the Board of Trade and sentimental agitator, he has done 
some remarkable feats, but on Monday night he surpassed 
himself. He introduced his castrated Merchant Shipping 
Bill in a speech so verbose as to excel the wordiest efforts of 
Mr. GapstTonE, and contrived to convey a tolerably general 
impression that he wished to see it make shipwreck. In 
these days, when Mr. Grorce is called a stylist and Canon 
Farrar counted eloquent, it is enough to pour out a torrent 
of words, plentifully mingled with statistics, to convince 
a judicious world of your ability, and accordingly Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s speech has been duly called able. On the 
supposition that his object was to secure the rejection of 
the Bill, the praise was deserved. If that was not his in- 
tention, then he delivered a mercilessly wordy harangue, 
m which everything essential to the real nature of his 
iaboriously prepared measure was lost under a mass of more 
or less irrelevant detail. At least two-thirds of the three 
and a half or four hours taken up by him were devoted to 
repetitions of the same evidence in support of the same 
proposition. It is by this time pretty familiar, and more- 
over it has never been denied. We all with Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN that lives are lost at sea through the fault of 
some shipowners, and that this is a state of things which 
calls loudly for remedy. The Presmwent of the Boarp of 
TRADE imposed upon himself the necessity of such an un- 
conscionable shower of words by his choice of a method of 
demonstration. 

It is a method familiar as his glove to the disputant who 
wishes to hedge in the employment of abuse. You begin 
with a tepid saving clause to the effect that you do not 
blame everybody, and then you scold at large for pages. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN showed the House of Commons on 
Monday for two hours and upwards how well he could 
play this sorry hack’s trick. He acknowledged that most 
shipowners are honest men, and then in a thousand times 
as many words proceeded to try to prove the contrary. 
This was quite in keeping with his practice all along, and 
so was his peroration. After the fashion of the remarkable 
Cabinet he ornaments, he ended by declaring that if the 
Bill was opposed it would be lost, and then the responsibility 
would rest on his opponents. Taking advantage of the 
Ministerial wrong, according to the uniform practice of his 
colleagues, he insisted on the advanced period of the Session 
and the press of business as a reason why the House should 


consent to hurry on the Bill, as if anybody but himself was 
to blame for the muddle which has delayed it hitherto. 
Then the Wrath of the People was brought in of course. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN might have learnt by this time that it 
is not given to everybody to play the part of Mr. PLimsoi. 
with success. That earnest and manifestly disinterested 
enthusiast was helped in his weakness by a variety of 
advantages which are wanting to the distinguished business 
man who sits for Birmingham. Mr. Puimso.., for one 
thing, did not take the subject up just when he was in 
want of a good big measure to carry next Session, neither 
did he go on making concessions which were so many con- 
fessions that he had bungled in his facts and exaggerated 
his inferences. 

For those of us who are more concerned to see sailors 
properly protected than to find a good text for Mr. 
CHAMBERLALN’S next campaign on the a * the conduct 
of this Bill is a matter for unmixed regret. In its present 
amended form it is a fairly acceptable measure. As it was 
first drafted, it would have burdened the whole shipping 
trade in order to punish a minority of dishonest owners. 
The insurance clauses were so drawn that the most honour- 
able men would have been heavily fined for losses caused by 
no fault of theirs. As it now stands, only the reckless 
shipowner need suffer, and the machinery for punishin 
him is made efficient. Any underwriter who holds fifty 

r cent. of the insurance can set the law in motion if he 

reason to think that the vessel lost was insured greatly 
in excess of her value. There is one feature of this pro- 
vision which is far from pleasant. The underwriter is also 
a party to over-insuring a vessel; and there is something 
by no means favourable to commercial honesty in allowing | 
him to escape from liabilities contracted with his eyes open. 
It might possibly be found that this would have some 
effect in rendering the Bill inoperative; for underwriters 
might shrink from the odium of committing what has 
an ugly moral resemblance to a fraud. But business men 
who do not scruple to speculate in doubtful transactions 
may be trusted not to allow fine feelings to interfere 
with their pockets, and in commercial affairs it is no new 
thing to provide for morality of a kind by making the 
interest of thieves incompatible, so that they may be en- 
couraged to catch one another. Even if the strong proba- 
bility that the Bill will never become an Act did not make 
criticism rather futile, it would be impossible at this stage | 
to notice its details ; but it may be generally said that the 
insurance clauses are now reduced to a reasonable form. 
They all provide that it shall be in the power of the under- 
writer to refuse to pay dishonest over-insurance, which again 
will make it the interest of the shipowner not to over-insure. 
It may be doubted whether this would reduce the amount | 
of loss of life at sea as much as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN professes 
to expect. Navigation is always dangerous in proportion © 
to the daring and enterprise of seamen, and it is the pos- , 
session of those qualities which have brought our merchant. 
marine to its present position. When Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
said that the Germans came next to ourselves in the pro- 
portion of lives lost at sea, he unwittingly made another | 
important concession to the shipowners. He overlooked | 
the fact that of late years German seamen and ship- . 
owners have been very enterprising and, consequently, 
prosperous. Timid sailors naturally escape dangers in 
by braver men. By stopping scandalous over-insurance, 
however, we can prevent the loss of life through mere 
rascality, and that is a distinct gain. Though it is far 
from easy to define what is meant by undermanning, it is a 
good thing to make it a part of unseaworthiness, This 
provision also would put the interests of shipowners on the 
safe side. Now that an amendment protecting owners 
against liability for the consequences of errors in seaman- 
ship on the part of their officers has been introduced into 
the Bill, it seems reasonable enough to bring them under - 
the provisions of the Employers’ Liability Act. It is per- 
fectly right that an owner who knowingly employs a master 
capable of running improper risks for profit, or who meanly 
sends a vessel to sea with worn-out spars and bad cordage, 
should be made to smart for the injury they may cause his 
unlucky sailors. The more the Bill in its present form is 
considered, the more wonderful does it appear that Mr. . 
CHAMBERLAIN still thinks proper to compromise his chance 
of carrying it by keeping up the hectoring tone he was ill- 
advised enough to assume when it was first prepared. 

Whether his voluntary or involuntary error is to result 
in the loss of the measure for this Session will of course 


partly depend on the shipowners. It is highly ridiculous 
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to throw the whole responsibility for its fate on them. The 
House of Commons is not entirely at the mercy of a 
single interest ; and it is time that Ministers should be 
stopped in their familiar manceuvre of shifting the blame 
for their own bad management on to the shoulders of the 
Opposition. If, however, the shipowners take the course 
they threaten to adopt, they will assuredly and justly be 
held to have done their best to secure the measure from 
charges of vanity or selfishness. They may object to let 
the Bill, which is essentially one of principle, go before a 
Grand Committee, and in that they will probably have the 
support of the Conservative Opposition. To insist on a 
Select Committee is quite another thing. It is natural that, 
like the rest of the world, they should think their particular 
business a mystery unintelligible to the common run of 
humanity. As a matter of fact, however, the question is 
simple enough, and if the House of Commons is not com- 
petent to deal with it, neither is it fit to help to legislate 
for the country at all. Besides, to insist on referring the Bill 
to a Select Committee looks very like advancing the pre- 
tension to be judges in their own cause. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has 
no doubt been irritatingly abusive, and it is only human 
nature that they should wish to punish him. They would, 
however, be wise to remember a certain vulgar adage touch- 
ing the folly of cutting off one’s nose to punish one’s face. 
In the present case, too, it would be somebody else’s face. 
There are few more absurd spectacles in this world than a 
body of business men in a fury because they think their 
pockets in danger. When the danger, real or imaginary, is 
caused by some measure intended to protect human life, this 
fury is apt to become odious. Now that Mr. CaamBerLain 
has done practical penance by modifying his Bill in the 
proper direction, the shipowners will be very unwise if they 
allow their anger at his propensity to bluster to mislead 
them into assuming this undesirable position, and taking 
up the defence of the black sheep among them. 


EGYPT. 


te course of events in the interior of Egypt and on 
the Red Sea coast has not condescended to the con- 
venience of Mr. Guapstoye. The wave of disaffection has 
now come to the very verge of the ordinary tourist country, 
and it is perhaps for this reason that the weighty step of 
sending fifty sailors to patrol a certain portion of the Nile 
has been taken. As to Khartoum, all is still silence. At 
Souakim things have gone back to much the same state 
as that in which they were before Mr. Guapstone, under 
pressure of a threatened vote of censure, sent General 
Granam to kill many thousand Arabs, lose several hundred 
Englishmen, fight two desperate battles, return unthanked, 
and secure absolutely nothing by his expedition. As before, 
the rebels loot in the neighbourhood of the town ; as before, 
they fire into it by night ; as before, the guns of the ships 
save it from serious danger. No serious danger ever 
threatened Souakim that the shells and shot of a couple of 
English ships could not ward off with a few hundred 
marines to prevent a coup de main. No interest in the 
neighbourhood of Souakim called for a land expedition, 
except the saving of the garrisons who were abandoned, 
and the securing of the road to Khartoum, which has not 
been attempted. On the Nile the destruction draws near 
terribly, as a famous German ballad has it, and the brave 
man of that ballad has certainly not manifested himself at 
least in Downing Street. There are at Assouan or Wady 
Halfa, or thereabouts, some Egyptians with Remingtons. 
There were severa] Egyptians with Remingtons under Hicks 
and under Moncrierr and under Baker. But it is no 
doubt fair to add Captain Beprorp and his fifty sailors, the 
contribution of England to the defence of Egypt. 

But the supporters of the Government have a triumphant 
reply to any such observations as this. An expedition 
is really going to Khartoum in two or three months, and 
its going is absolutely unconnected with the Vote of Censure. 
The credibility or thecredulity (words which Mr. Firra, M.P., 
may be surprised to hear are not synonymous) of any man 
who asserts the latter part of this proposition is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact of his assertion, and needs no laborious 
investigation or description. 1t is more interesting to con- 


sider the mental attitude of persons who think that, sup- 
posing the assertion to be true, it betters in any way the 
case of the Government. Mr. Griapstone’s fault is not 
merely that he refuses to announce the despatch of an 
expedition now—an announcement which even yet would 


probably at once arrest the wave above spoken of—but 
that he did not send it weeks and months ago. It is 
almost degrading to have to repeat and enforce such elemen- 
tary truths, to have to meet the excuses of those who 
say that the sun is hot in June when they are charged 
with not sending an expedition in February or in November, 
the quibbles of those who say that it is dangerous to 
indicate routes and details, when the routes are marked 
out beforehand, and the details admit of scarcely any 
choice, and when (above all) no one insists that routes 
and details should be stated. The foolish clamour against 
Mr. Forster for not accepting Mr. Guiapsrone’s word 
ignores the fact that Mr. Grapstone has always steadily 
refused to that word, whatever its value may be. But 
it is scarcely necessary to waste time upon advocates who 
have formally and solemnly contradicted themselves. After 
boasting that action would be immediately taken in the 
Soudan, and that this action is entirely independent of 
the Vote of Censure, the Ministerial apologists announce 
themselves authorized to state that no action has been de- 
cided on which goes beyond the declarations on the Govern- 
ment side in the Vote of Censure debate. As those 
declarations were, if not inconsistent with any action, 
consistent with no action at all, the announcement is 
almost equivalent to the announcement that the Govern- 
ment will do nothing. It is curious that it has been made 
immediately after the recording of a great majority for the 
Government on the Franchise Bill—a majority which may 
possibly have seemed to Mr. GiapsTone to wipe out the 
memory of his recent disaster. But, in fact, no reasonable 
man trusts these irresponsible announcements. Having 
by wilful delay brought matters to such a point that imme- 
diate action is hardly ible, the Government no doubt 
hope to obtain the benefit of two or three months’ respite. 
They will make copious inquiries and languid preparations 
to keep the majority of their followers in good humour ; 
they will do nothing decided; and will inspire occasional 
contradictions of decisive actions, to appease those about 
Mr. Joun Mortey and Sir Witrrip Lawson. By this 
means, and by devout thumbing of their favourite chapter 
of accidents, they hope to evade the difficulty somehow. 
It is needless to say that they cannot evade it except by 
the help of the said chapter, and that even then they can 
by no possibility evade it completely. But all they really 
hope for is to be able to tire down the interest of the 
country about Egypt, to postpone decisive action till Parlia- 
ment is up, and then to be left free to do what they please. 
With intentions so obvious, announcements of intentions 
become unimportant. The probable course of conduct, 
subject to some new manifestation of the will of the 
country and to some new disaster in Egypt of a kind that 
cannot be trifled with, may be prophesied without much 
difliculty or danger. 


A question of even greater import to the interests, though 
of less to the honour, of the country—the question of the 
Conference—remains in a state of equal darkness as far as 
positive information is concerned, of greater as far as 
concerns the possibility of forming a judgment inde- 
pendently of positive information. Mr. Giapstone and 
Lord Granvitie, the latter with a display of temper 
very unusual in him, have again and again refused to give 
the simple pledge which would set all disquiet at rest, and 
assure Parliament that the Government will have nothing 
to do with any extension of the programme of the 
sent Conference, or with any “new Conference,” as Mr. 
Guapstone characteristically terms it on another programme. 
Even in Mr. Giapstone’s latest utterances, which were ap- 
parently meant to be encouraging, there is no positive assur- 
ance. More encouraging interpretations of these and other 
words have indeed been put forward; but these interpreta- 
tions are absolutely without warrant in the words themselves. 
On the other hand, the communications with France, which 
Mr. Guapstone originally thought to be of such a simple 
nature that he was not sure whether they were not 
concluded when he first announced them, have lasted the 
best part of a month, and are not over yet. An infinite 
numver of interpretations may of course be put on this 
fact; but there is one interpretation which cannot be put, 
and that is that the communications have been plain 
sailing through smooth water. There must have been some 
thing or things which France wanted and England was 
unwilling to grant, some thing or things which England 
wanted and France was unwilling to grant. No one is 
likely to entertain much doubt as to what these some things 
are. And, unfortunately, the former occasions on which 
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Mr. Guapstone and Lord Granvite have been in critical 
diplomatic relations with one or other of the Great Powers 
have not had a history which is very encouraging. There 
is, indeed, little doubt that even Mr. GLapsTonE would 
hardly dare to make complete jettison of Egypt in order to 
pursue his voyage unhindered to the happy isles of universal 
suffrage and unlimited democracy. But it may be by no 
means impossible, by yielding a little here anda little there, 
by giving this Power a foothold and that a hand-purchase of 
the country on the Nile, to surrender without any single 
glaring act of renunciation all the advantages which fortune 
and French blundering at a critical moment and English 
blood and treasure lavished freely, if not wisely, have 
secured for England. Mr. Giapstove has indeed remarked, 
in his noble-sentiment vein, “ that, subject to the require- 
“ments of right and justice, English interests ought to be 
“ paramount with an English Ministry, not only in Egypt, 
“ but all over the world.” The sentiment is no doubt noble, 
but it is encumbered with over many provisos to be entirely 
reassuring. There is much vice as well as virtue in your 
“ought to be,” a vice which prevents it from being any- 
thing like equivalent to “is.” There has been too ample 
experience of the construction, at once curious and large, 
which Mr. GuapstonE is wont to place on the terms right 
and justice, and the extension of the duty from Egypt 
to the whole world, though unexceptionable in principle, 
seems somehow to have a weakening effect in practice. In 
the case of English interests, as in the case of General 
Gorpon, the most generous recognition of responsibility in 
general might turn out to be compatible with fatal neglect 
in particular, 


MR. FORSTER AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


R. FORSTEPR’S relations to his party have for several 
years been peculiar. Several eminent Liberals have 
during that time more or less completely detached them- 
selves from the democratic movement, though none of them 
have thus far coalesced with their opponents. The Duke 
of ARGYLL has been alienated from his colleagues by their 
interference with the rights of property; Mr. Goscnen 
refuses to concur in the transfer of political power to the 
numerical majority of the population. Distrust of the 
foreign policy of theGovernment would perhaps have caused 
a further secession, if it had not been almost universally 
entertained. Zealous partisans persuade themselves that 
Mr. GiapstonE himself will at last abandon a course of 
timid imprudence which could have been suggested by no 
less ingeniously perverse an intellect than hisown. Mr. 
GoscnEeN and Mr. Forster expressed in their vigorous 
denunciation of Ministerial policy opinions which were 
shared by a large majority of the House of Commons, and 
perhaps by some members of the Cabinet. Their advocacy 
of sound doctrines was explained, not by superior clearness 
of judgment, but by the accident of their independent 
position. If they had not on other grounds already in some 
degree separated themselves from their party, they might 
perhaps have silently acquiesced in the fantastic blunders 
and miscarriages which have been perpetrated in Egypt. 
Foreign affairs have for the most only a casual and 
artificial connexion with political differences of opinion. Mr. 
GoscHeEN has declined office in the present Cabinet on more 
relevant grounds than his disapproval of Mr. GLapsTonr’s 
foreign policy. He is,in fact, though not a hereditary 
Whig, the ablest and most consistent representative of the 
party which once bore that respectable title. With the 
revolutionary caprices of the present Liberal leaders he 
would in no case sympathize. 

Mr. Forster, on the other hand, is, as he has been from 
his youth, an earnest believer in the central democratic 
dogma. No politician has more consistently promoted 
every extension of the franchise, nor is it certain that he 
would shrink from the dangerous experiment of universal 
suffrage. It has been his fortune to introduce and carry 
the measure which has more than any other cause deprived 
rank, property, and intelligence of legitimate influence. 
The consequences of the Ballot, and of a uniform and equal 
franchise, will perhaps hereafter disappoint him ; yet Mr. 
Forster lately made a speech in defence of the wild project 
of adding some hundreds of thousands of disaffected Irish 
agg to aconstituency which is already unmanageable. 

y one of the anomalies on which Porz or Macaunay 
might have fastened as illustrations of human inconsistency, 
Mr. Forster combines with his faith in the sovereign and 
irresponsible multitude a genuine devotion to the public 


interest and to the just rights of all classes of the com- 
munity. He has consequently incurred at almost every 
stage in his career the bitter animosity of Radical partisans. 
His first prominent offence against the faction consisted 
in the clauses of the Education Act of 1870 which 
protected the rights of the Church of England. The 
political Noncontormists resented the recognition of the 
fact that the Church had organized an educational system 
of its own before Parliament had dealt with the subject. 
Mr. Forster’s resistance to sectarian intolerance was 
violently denounced ; and his present colleague in the re- 
presentation of Bradford took a principal part in the 
attempt to deprive him of his seat; but the moderate 
Liberals and the Conservatives had for once the good sense 
to co-operate in the return of an able and honest member ; 
and Mr. Forster in 1874 came in at the head of the poll. 


A year or two afterwards, on Mr. GLapstone’s temporary 
retirement, Mr. Forster was proposed as a competitor with 
Lord Hartineton for the office of Liberal leader in the 
House of Commons. There was no discredit in the defeat 
which followed ; and, indeed, the nomination as a candidate 
for such a post was an unusual honour, The Liberal party 
in the House of Commons is a constituency of greater com- 
petence than the Bradford electors ; but some at least of 
Lord Hartineton’s supporters distrusted Mr. Forster’s 
independence, though the choice which was made might 
be justified on other grounds. The next offence which Mr. 
Forster gave to the extreme members of his party was his 
conduct of Irish administration. It was natural that he should 
be furiously assailed by Irish agitators within and without 
the House of Commons, and that their more practical 
allies should form plots against his life which only failed 
through an improbable combination of circumstances. A 
more unexpected embarrassment arose from the unfriend- 
liness of the Radical section in the House of Com- 
mons, and from the ostentatious coldness of some of his 
colleagues. The unpopularity which had been incurred by 
conscientious discharge of invidious duties was imputed to 
Mr. Forster as a fault; and his post became untenable 
when, after refusing the Irish Government the necessary 
powers for the suppression of outrage, Mr. GLADSTONE con- 
cluded with Mr. Parne.t the deliberate bargain which is 
known to all the world, except the Minister himself, as the 
Kilmainham Treaty. The disastrous results which must 
otherwise have followed from the compact were afterwards 
averted in consequence of the Phoenix Park murders; but 
Mr. Forster had previously been forced to resign. He has 
since resumed the right of expressing his strong convictions 
on more than one of the untoward transactions of the 
Government. His speeches on the Transvaal Convention 
and on the Egyptian crisis must have been extremely un- 
palatable to the Ministers, and, as might be expected, the 
local Caucus of the town which he represents decply resents 
his independence. 

The Bradford Four Hundred censures Mr. Forster's in- 
dependent action with a decision which might have been 
anticipated, and with a unanimity which throws light on the 
organization of the Caucus. It ought to be always remem- 
bered that, although the primary Assemblies are open to all 
townsmen who choose to call themselves Liberals, the 
Council or Committee which exclusively administers the 
affairs of the Association represents only the Radical 
majority. It is scarcely credible that there should not be a 
single Liberal politician in Bradford who agrees with Mr. 
Forster’s judgment of the Egyptian policy of the Govern- 
ment; yet it is evident that the governing Four Hundred 
consists, without exception, of extreme and pledged 
partisans. The majority in the primary Assembly may 
perhaps not be a majority of the population of Bradford, for 
if the minority of Liberals were added to the strong Con- 
servative party in the town, the unanimous Four Hundred 
might perhaps be opposed to the prevailing opinion. In 
almost all cases unanimity is incompatible with indepen- 
dent judgment. A writer who describes himself as a 
Bradford Liberal has explained the manner in which the 
ruling Caucus is elected in that town, and probably else- 
where. Mere handfuls of partisans assemble to accept the 
lists prepared by the local wire-pullers, who may perhaps not 
even represent the opinions of the party. The Bradford vote 
of censure was of course passed by the managers, and 
imposed on the Association. The members may perhaps 
have really agreed in the desire to maintain their usurped 
right of supervision over Mr. Forster’s public conduct. It 
may be hoped that the Opposition will adhere to their 
published protest against the interference of their own local 
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or federated Associations with political issues. There were 
many objections to the Caucus even asa form of electoral 
machinery ; but it was not till the managers began to call 
members of Parliament to account that the mischievous 
tendencies of the system were fully disclosed. 

The professed moderation of the Bradford Caucus in not 
sentencing Mr. Forster to the loss of his seat shows the 
salutary effect of former experience. There can be no doubt 
that contumacious independence would have been sum- 
marily punished if it had been certain that a vote of con- 
demnation would be effectual. The local demagogues may 
perhaps have ascertained that some Liberal electors in- 
clined to Mr. Forster’s part; and they know that, as in 
1874, the Conservatives could turn the scale. They can 
certainly cherish no hope that either on the question of 
Egypt or on future occasions will Mr. Forster submit to 
their dictation. His well-known earnestness on the popular 
side in the matter of the suffrage may serve as an ostensible 
excuse for abstinence from severer measures ; but when the 
allies and predecessors of the Bradford Caucus formerly 
attempted to defeat Mr. Forster’s candidature, they knew as 
well as the present Four Hundred can know that he was in 
domestic politics an earnest Radical. The resolutions of 
the Four Hundred mean that Mr. Forster’s re-election will 
be opposed, if it is not found safer to tolerate his occasional 
defection. It would be interesting to learn whether in 
Bradford, as in other large towns, the Irish exercise any in- 
fluence in the election of the Caucus. Mr. Forsrer’s efforts 
to suppress rebellion and murder have not been forgotten 
or forgiven. He not long since informed a turbulent audi- 
ence that he was determined that they should hear him in 
England, as they had not succeeded in putting him to death 
in Ireland. It is difficult to forecast Mr. Forster’s future 
career ; but in the majority of cases partial secession tends 
to become more complete. His first speech against the 
Government was followed by a vote in its favour, the last 
by abstention. It is much to be regretted that, in a 
studiously deferential and unnecessarily apologetic letter, 
Mr. Forster should seem to admit the right of the Caucus 
to call him to account for his speech on hin vote. A body 
which, as he proves, neither knows nor cares anything about 
questions of foreign policy, has no moral or constitutional 
right to supersede the independent judgment of members of 
Parliament. 


THE PARKS. 


HE decision of the Committee on the scheme for ruin- 
ing the Parks has been received with great satisfaction 
by Londoners and others. The opponents of the Bill had 
a case not easily answered, and it had but little chance of 
passing. But the Committee by nipping it in the bud have 
saved a great deal of time for the House of Commons, and 
a great deal of anxiety for the general public. Mr. Mrrrorp 
will perhaps be more cautious in future, and meddle less 
with the perilous amusement of amateur engineering. No 
one who heard the evidence could doubt as to the way 
in which the verdict ought to go; but it was impossi- 
ble to feel sure that a Committee selected in the present 
House of Commons would decide in accordance with reason 
against official pressure. As it is, rumour asserts that only 
seven of the nine members of Colonel Stantey’s Committee 
voted, and that the majority against the Bill was only one. 
This fact, if it be a fact, should warn those whom it most 
concerns that it will not be safe to stop the agitation 
against the scheme. It may be brought forward again next 
Session, but we may trust that before another Session 
arrives some other things will have changed. A special 
report is to be issued, in which, it is said, the reason for 
rejecting the proposal will refer to the unsatisfactory cha- 
racter of the junctions, and not to the injury to be done 
to the Parks. This is improbable; but, if it be the case, 
no doubt the promoters of the scheme will bring it for- 
ward again with as little delay as possible. The example 
of the blow-holes at Westminster and on the Embankment 
should be 2 warning to our legislators. The blow-holes at 
the Marble Arch, at Albert Gate, and at Westminster were 
to be eighty feet high—towers, in fact, like that familiar 
chimney which disfigures the summit of Campden Hill. 

The Italians have a proverb very applicable to the case— 
“The scalded dog dreads cold water.” If we admit in 
principle that railways are to be made under the Parks, 
we must also admit that people who travel by them 
are to be allowed a reasonable amount of air. The great 
fan invention does not, from all accounts, promise very 


well; and few uncertain things can be more certain 
than that, if this Bill ever passes, we shall see venti- 
lators in the Parks. If we may use another canine 
simile regarding the Bill, it will apply to the side of the 
= Their one bold stroke was in denying by the 
elp of numbers, which, it turned out too late, were of very 
questionable authenticity, that local feeling was against the 
Bill. This was distinctly clever, as without such an asser- 
tion few could have conceived the idea. There was perhaps 
less local feeling than there should have been, or, rather, 
its manifestation was impossible until the line of the pro- 
moters was understood, and then there was no opening for 
it. But even if we agree, which we do not, that there was 
little local feeling, how docs it happen that what there was 
showed itself wholly against the Bill? We can easily 
imagine that this local feeling would have been incomparably 
stronger had there been the faintest opposition; but there 
was none. The promoters could not call in the opinion 
of a single local advocate of their scheme. The people 
whom it is so greatly to benefit turn their backs on it. 
But, as the case proceeded, it became an illustration of 
the saying, “ Dog eats dog.” First, the Curer Commissioner 
of Works combines with Sir Epwarp Wark:n to sell the 
Parks for the benefit of the intended public offices. The 
pretence made on one side and accepted on the other 
was, of course, that the railway underground would be a 
quiet underground kind of thing, making little disturbance, 
with only two lines of rail, no blow-holes, and so on— 
nothing to be seen or heard. Thus Dog Number One fed 
himself. Then caine the turn of Dog Number Two. Sir 
Epwarp Warkin finances his Park line by bringing in a 
branch from the Great Western—which means an infinite 
amount of noise and earthquake, four lines of rail, and 
absolutely indispensable blow-holes; while at Westminster 
such a station would be necessary as would make the 
juxtaposition of the public offices impossible. So Dog 
Number Two silent!y mumbles the skin and bones of Dog 
Number One, and the public is mystified on both sides, 


AFRICAN DIFFICULTIES. 


B* a series of unpleasant coincidences almost all parts of 
Africa simultaneously furnish embarrassing problems 
to the English Colonial Office or to the Foreign Office. In 
some cases, and especially in the affairs of Egypt and South 
Africa, the Government is to blame ; but for the unfriendly 
feeling or the conflicting claims of foreign Powers in other 
parts of the continent England is in no way responsible. 
In addition to the Egyptian difficulties, which have been 
fully discussed, there are two important questions relating 
to the Congo. There is a difference with the German 
Government as to the sovereignty of a district on the West 
Coast ; and a destructive struggle among native Zulu tribes 
has given a fresh opportunity of encroachment to the Boers. 
If the report that Delagoa Bay is to be ceded to the Iutch 
Government should prove to be true, the supremacy of the 
English race in South Africa will be ex to additional 
danger. In completing the circuit, it is impossible to re- 
gard with indifference the threatened exclusion of English 
commerce from Madagascar, where the French commander 
has lately announced the resumption of active hostilities. 
Foreign apologists often meet complaints of aggression by 
references to the policy which has covered half the world 
with English settlements and dependencies ; but in almost 
all cases the political acquisitions of England have followed 
the course of spontaneous colonization or trade. It may be 
added that in modern times it has been the consistent policy 
of English Governments to allow to other nations an equal 
share of commercial advantage. The main object of recent 
French enterprises has been, as in Tonquin and Madagascar, 
the exclusion of English traders from ports and markets 
which were before open to all nations. 

In the interior of Africa, including the basin of the 
Congo, there has hitherto been no French commerce to 
encourage or to protect ; but about two years ago a French 
midshipman, then in the service of the African Inter- 
national Association, took occasion, with questionable loyalty 
to his employer, to plant French flags in various ore of 
the country, with the avowed purpose of claiming the terri- 
tory on behalf of his own country. M. pe Brazza’s pre- 
sumptuous measures received the approval of the French 
Government ; and he was sent back to the valley of the 
Congo to resume and extend his operations. Mr. Sranuey, 
who had discovered and partially opened to trade the 
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territory usurped by M. pe Brazza, was supposed to have 
more or less effectually checked his attempts; but it now 
appears that a reconciliation has been effected, involving 
great contingent advantages to France, and a total di 
of the rights and interests of all other commercial nations. 
The question of the Upper Congo is distinct from the 
complicated arrangements which have resulted in Lord 
GRANVILLE’S projected treaty with Portugal. The English 
Government was prepared for the first time to recog- 
nize the Portuguese claims to that part of the West 
Coast which includes the mouth of the Congo, with the 
undisguised purpose of raising a barrier against French 
designs of acquiring the territory and the monopoly of the 
river commerce. The treaty is not yet ratified either by 
England or by Portugal; and it cannot in any case be 
valid except between the two contracting parties. The 
French Government will, if such a course suits its purpose, 
certainly abide by all its former pretensions ; but it is pos- 
sible that the establishment of a precedent for the strange 
agreement as to the Upper Congo may be preferred to a 
test against the bargain between England and Portugal. 
ince Bismarck has already announced his intention of 
disregarding the treaty as far as it may affect the rights of 
German subjects. On the whole, it seems not impossible 
that the treaty may be dropped; and it would seem that 
the trade of the Lower Congo is of secondary importance. 
The navigation is ended by cataracts at a comparatively 
small distance from the mouth of the river; and the traffic 
from the interior will probably be brought to the coast by 
railways. 

The strange compact which has lately been disclosed 
between the African Association and the French Govern- 
ment is not properly described as a treaty. Notwithstanding 
the recognition of the Association by the Government of 
the United States, it is a private body, incapable of exer- 
cising rights of sovereignty. In substance the Association 

is but a name, like that of an ordinary trading firm, under 
which the Kine of the Betetans has, for reasons of con- 
venience, thought fit to conduct a philanthropic or com- 
mercial undertaking. Neither his Parliament nor his 
Cabinet has at any time recognized as a national enter- 
prise the personal venture of the Kixc. The enterprise 
was until. now regarded with general good-will because 
it was apparently directed to the promotion of trade and 
civilization and to the suppression of the slave trade. If 
any suspicion had been entertained of the intentions of 
the Kine ef the Betorans, it would have been removed by 
his anxiety to secure the services of General Gorpon. The 
same post is now provisionally occupied by Sir F. DE 
Winton, an officer of distinction. It is highly improbable 
that any English agent should have so far mistaken his 
duty to his own country as to concur in the contingent 
transfer of the sovereignty of Central Africa to an alien 
and rival Power. It is not known whether Mr. Srantey, 
an Englishman by birth, but an American citizen by choice, 
has been employed in the negotiation. According to all 
rules of international law, the agreement has as little bind- 
ing effect on foreign Powers as M. pz Brazza’s promiscuous 
distribution of tricolour flags ; but the power of France is 
more formidable than any legal title. The uniform success 
of their modern policy of aggression is the more acceptable 
to Frenchmen because it coincides with the visible decline 
of the power and spirit of England. In some parts of the 
world the altered position of the two ancient rivals involves 
a relation of cause and effect. On the borders of China, in 
Egypt, in Madagascar, and on the Congo, French aggression 
is wholly or partly directed against England. Other Eng- 
lish difficulties are probably regarded with much compla- 
cency in France. 

It may be hoped that the comparatiyely trivial question 
of the sovereignty of Angra Pequeiia may be solved by 
friendly negotiation with Germany. A German trader 
some time ago established a station on the coast, in the 
vicinity of a valuable harbour, He has since affected to 
claim sovereign rights in the name of his Government over 
the adjacent territory. Lord Derry had not, when the 
subject was lately mentioned in the House of Lords, received 
an answer to his proposal that the Cape Government 
should take possession of the place. In Africa, as in Aus- 
tralia, the interest and security of English settlements would 
be largely promoted by the establishment of a modified 
Monroe doctrine; but other Powers could scarcely be ex- 
pected to acquiesce in such pretensions. In the case of 
Angra Pequeiia there would be no difficulty in providing in 
the amplest manner for the protection of German trade. 


Notwithstanding the strong language of semi-official news- 
papers, it is not known whether Prince Bismarck contem- 
plates any project of colonization on the coast of Africa. The 
Dutch would, both by their Colonial aptitude and by their 
connexion with the Boers of the two South African Republics, 
be more unwelcome. neighbours than the Germans. The 
exchange of courtesies between the Envoys from the 
Transvaal and a large section of Dutch politicians was 
more natural than satisfactory. It is now reported that 
the Government of the Netherlands is negotiating with 
Portugal for the acquisition of Delagoa Bay, which is about 
to be connected by railway with the Transvaal. Such a 
complication would not have arisen but for the Quixotic 
policy of a former English Government, which referred to 
arbitration the conflicting claims of England and Portugal 
to the possession of a most convenient outlet for the trade 
of a large portion of South Africa. A bolder policy would 
have been cheaper and safer than habitual dread of terri- 
torial annexation. 

The internecine warfare in Zululand, the aggressions of 
the Boers on the native territory, and the danger, now for 
the first time appearing, of an attack by the natives on 
Natal, are the immediate and natural results of the imbecile 
policy of restoring Cerewayo to his dominions. Before his 
return the country was in general at peace, though there 
were some insignificant squabbles among the petty chiefs who 
divided the territory among them. A sentimental sympathy 
with the personal feelings of the dethroned Kine was 
allowed to prevail over any rational regard for the interests 
or rights of his former subjects. In the short interval 
between his restoration and his death he was, as might 
have been foreseen, engaged in incessant war with a rival 
chief ; and of late hostilities have been prosecuted among 
the tribes with increased vigour. The Protectorate, which 
has been repeatedly demanded by the Zulus and systemati- 
cally recommended by the highest local authorities, would 
have prevented an enormous amount of slaughter. Indeed 
the blind and timid repugnance of the present Government 
to intervention involves in South Africa as elsewhere the 
bloodguiltiness from which Mr. Guapstong recoils. The 
war is now overflowing into the Reserve ; and the Colonia! 
officers are soliciting the aid of Joun Dunn, who had been 
capriciously deprived of the powers conferred upon him 
after the defeat of Cerewayo. For the first time some of 
the Zulu chiefs are. threatening to cross the Tugela into 
Natal, where nineteen-twentieths of the inhabitants are of 
their own blood and language. During all the complications 
of late years the native inhabitants of Natal have main- 
tained their allegiance to the English Government; but a 
Zulu invasion would put their loyalty to a severer test. 
The vacillation and the cowardice which have been the chief 
characteristics of English policy in Zululand might almost 
persuade desponding minds that the decay of the Empire 
has begun. There is no doubt that such an impression has 
been produced among unfriendly foreigners. 


THE RIVER. 


river in its non-commercial quarters, the river 
where it is still comparatively beautiful and free (like 
a young poet before he takes to business and goes into the 
City), is at present being fought for by a dozen antagonistic 
interests. The riparian landowners regard the natural 
bounties of the Thames as Worpswortu regarded the Lake 
District. It is the fair and still retreat, or it should be, of 
souls sublime, and in possession of wealth like the Sidonians. 
A man who can afford to live in a Thames villa, with 
lawns, and fields, and gardens sloping to the stream, should 
be allowed to keep this fragment of nature to himself. He 
should not be disturbed in any way. Even the complete 
angler, anchored in stream or water in his puut, an 
object dear to the artist, disturbs the proprietor. A year 
or two ago one of these eee wrote to the papers to 
complain that a lady who dwelt on the bank sent her dog 
in to spoil his sport. The dog was in the swim, the swim 
so carefully ground-baited, and the angler was out of it. 
This was a very fierce lady, and accustomed to the society 
and offensive alliance of dogs. The very artist himself, the 
picturesque painter, is an eyesore to the riparian land- 
owner. 

Now, when we look at the matter as we have stated it, 
and setting aside the final decision of law as to right-of-way 
on the river, the proprietor seems a very selfish person. Is 
all that is beautiful in England, even the reedy river-beds 
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and the flag-flowers, to be locked up from tl2 sight of all 
Englishmen who have not four or five thous nd a year? 
Are the squires in the Lake Country to stop boating on 
Derwentwater, and the landowners on the Thames to shut 
up “the great playground,” as Sir Cuartes DILkE calls 
the river. To think that would almost make a man a 
believer in Mr. Grorer, only that, if Mr. Grorce had his 
way, the small tenant of the State would soon take all the 
picturesqueness even out of the Thames, and would be the 
fiercest foe of “ trespassers,” artists, and anglers. 

There is, of course, another way of looking at the matter— 
the proprietor’s way. Why should his gardens and lawns 
be invaded by intoxicated "Arry and ’Arrier! Why 
should the greasy papers that wrapped up their luncheon 
litter his pleasance? Why should parties of young men 
camp out, and light fires, and howl, and bathe, and dance 
naked beneath his windows, merely because he lives near 
the Thames? Thus regarded, even the feelings of the land- 
owner must be admitted to have some claim on human 
compassion—that is, unless we regard him as hostis humani 
generis. 

In his evidence before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, Sir Cuartes Ditke gave a very fair and in. 
teresting account of the river and its condition. For many 
years Sir Cares has plied the oar and loosed the light 
skiff on these waters and backwaters. Like all who love 
the Thames, he found himself molested by the selfish 
brutality of the rich and the rough, by the reckless revels 
of the many and of the few. The many, in the person of 
the cockney gunner, keep blazing away at every bird, 
especially at every rare bird that has its business by 
the waters. It is disagreeable for the rowing man or 
contemplative canoist, on rounding a corner, to be saluted 
by four barrels charged with small shot, and it is no 
consolation to learn that the pellets were meant to hit 
a kingfisher. Birds on the river must be protected by 
law if they are not to be exterminated by ’Arry in his 
sporting jacket. Wood-pigeons, herons, ducks, swallows, 
and kingfishers are the favourite game; and the boldest 
might be adread when near a cockney who tries to follow 
with his piece the low flight of a swallow. On those awful 
carnivals of blackguardism—Bank Holidays—Sir Caares 
says that the swans are bullied by the public and their 
eggs are broken. To break swans’ eggs and rob the river 
of its most beautiful denizens, how worthy that is of the 
home-bred British lout, how worthy of ’Arry! The very 
water-lilies are dragged up and destroyed by our ferocious 
trampling populace, whom beauty goads into destructive 
frenzy. en, leaving the performances of the many, we 
come to the equally hideous and selfish delights of the few. 
Steam-launches, those floating palaces of bloated snobbery, 
are as bad as ever. We have never known any man nota 
launch-owner, or connected with the building of launches, 
who defended these diabolical inventions, They travel, it 
seems, “without any great diminution of speed ”—that is, 
they swamp punts and skiffs, injure the banks, and en- 
danger life as much as ever. On the whole, there seems 
more excuse for the ignorant brutality of Whitechapel than 
for the rich man who lolls, with his cigar and champagne, 
in his launch, and drives it at a pace which incommodes 
all people taking their pleasure in simple and natural craft. 
As population increases, while taste seems not to make any 
advance, we cannot think very hopefully of the future of 
the river. Between exclusive owners, cockney gunners, and 
persons who steam swiftly up and down, the es isin 
a bad way. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 


of statue has again 

come before Parliament. On Tuesday last Lord 
SrrRaTHEDEN and CaMPBELL proposed in the House of Lords 
“ that it is not desirable to remove the equestrian statue of 
“the late Duke of Wetuincron from London until the 
“ public have had an opportunity of judging the monument 
“by which it is intended to replace it.” It was objected 
by Lord GranvILiE that the motion was irregular, on the 
ground that the subject had been already disposed of in a 
previous debate and division ; but the objection was over- 
ruled, A motion had been, on the 24th of March, nega- 
tived by a majority of six in a small Hou-e to the effect that 
an address should be presented to Her Mayesty praying that 
the statue might be re-erected in a suitable place near Apsley 
House. Both the debate and the division of Tuesday showed 


that the sense of the House of Lords had not been correctly 
expressed by its former vote. Lord GRANVILLE’s proposal that 
Lord Srratwepen and Campsett’s motion should not be 
made was rejected by 78 to 52 votes; and the subject was 
consequently reopened. Eventually the mover withdrew his 
own proposal in favour of a friendly amendment by Lord 
De Ros, “ That this House, being now possessed of fuller 
“ knowledge of the views and feelings of the late Duke of 
“ WELLINGTON as regards his statue at Hyde Park Corner, 
“is of opinion that it ought not to be removed from 
“London.” This amendment was carried in a House of 
110 members by a majority of 22. It is not surprising that 
the subject is one which arouses a good deal of strong 
feeling. That the statue itself is not a joy to the eye 
is a statement which few people, even among those most 
inclined to keep it in the neighbourhood where it was first 
set up, will care to dispute. That, on the other hand, no 
small respect is due to the feelings and the memory: 
of the great soldier who in evil days did more than any 
other single man to save England and Europe from the 
aggressive despotism of the First Naro.zon is equally clear. 
Both parties to the controversy are thus placed in a difli- 
culty ; and individuals who care both for art and for great 
historical memories find themselves in a similar state of 
suspense. 

Happily the question is not one of vital importance. 
It is certainly of some importance that the statue, with 
which many reminiscences are associated, and which was 
erected by public subscription, should not, as has been 
suggested, be broken up. The artistic merit of many 
statues constitutes only a part of their value; and the un- 
doubted artistic demerit of the WELLINGTON statue does not 
destroy the associations which must always be connected 
with it. It is not as a good piece of sculpture, but as a kind 
of national heirloom, that we look on this monument as a 
token chat a great people knows how to appreciate a great 
man. The AcHILLEs statue inside Hyde Park is assuredly 
much more incongruous with the idea meant to be expressed 
than the equestrian statue outside. But when a man 
in war happens to belong to a generation small in art, the 
monuments erected to him are likely to express their small - 
ness rather than his greatness. Still, this is no reason for 
rudely tampering with them. Plenty of the monuments in 
Westminster Abbey are eyesores. Yet few people would 
wish to see them destroyed and their places taken by better 
works of Academicians or other artists of our own time. Lord 
SrRaATHEDEN and CAMPBELL said, with truth, that “ this was 
“ not a question of taste, but of sentiment.” The difficulty 
in the matter is that here taste says one thing and senti- 
ment another. We have to do with a monument not pleas- 
ing to the taste, but valued by the sentiment of many 
Englishmen ; and it is not wonderful that the House of 
Commons, the House of Lords, and an impartial public 
do not exactly know how to make up their minds about 
it. In default of any better suggestion, the Cnrer Commis- 
SIONER on Thursday evening announced that the work of 
taking the statue to pieces had begun, notwithstanding 
the vote of the House of Lords, and it will, no doubt, 

to Aldershot ; the more so, as the present Duke of 
, —Reedieeren raises no objection to this scheme. If a definite 
proposal had been made on the opposite side, the case might 
have worn another aspect. But neither the motions nor 
the speeches of either Lord SrratnEpEN and CaMPBELL or 
of Lord De Ros suggested any practical alternative. The 
statue, where it now stands propped up by wooden stakes, 
and already headless, is hideous and ludicrous, Very few 
people would like to see it re-erected on the top of the arch 
as it stands in its new position, and no other site in the 
neighbourhood has commended itself even to those who wish 
to see the statue kept in London. In default of any better 
alternative, we can see no objection to the statue being re- 
moved to Aldershot. It will have a meaning there, as it 
had a meaning opposite to Apsley House. Lord De Ros’ 
amendment implies that the statue may be moved to any 
part of London, but must not be taken out of the limits of 
the metropolitan area. But, if it is to be taken away from 
the immediate neighbourhood of Apsley House, it would be 
hard to suggest a better place for it than Aldershot. In 
this, as in most cases, the victory will belong to those who 
have a definite proposal to make rather than to those who - 
have only indetinite objections to make to the proposal. 
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CRICKET. 


A PIOUS journal once complained bitterly of the ways of 
Providence, which caused important events to happen 
so late in the week as to escape the comments of the 
prophetic periodical. We would fain avoid this impious 
owany:. and yet it seems a hard thing that the match 

tween Australians and M.C.C. may possibly be over 
before the Saturday Review reaches the reader. It promises 
to be a very interesting match, indeed all the cricket of the 
carly season has been unusually interesting. The match 
between the Australians and Lord SnHerrie.p’s Eleven 
was an omen, perhaps, after the Highland and Maori 
manner. 

Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
That party conquers in the strife, 

says Sir Waurer. The Highlanders, before Tippermuir, 
killed a casual shepherd they came across, and claimed 
“first blood.” The Maoris are equally eager for the 
Mataika, or first man killed, but not quite so very mean 
as the Highlanders. Lord Suerriety’s Eleven was the 
Mataika of English cricket, and the facile victory of the 
Colonists seemed to predict conquest all along the line for 
the land of the kangaroo and the duck-billed platypus. 
Lord Suerriety’s Eleven showed no pluck, and the fall of 
Dr. Grace, for placing his leg where his bat would have 
been a more legitimate defence, demoralized the Eleven. 
They fell like a barbarous army when its chieftain is slain. 
From Oxford no man expected any deliverance. Both 
Universities had shown a lack of bowling. At both the 
Freshmen and the Sixteen had been making very long 
scores, People argued that the bowling must have been 
loose, and that the batsmen were no more than “severe 
“ punishers of loose bowling.” Cambridge, however, in 
addition to Mr. Samira, has Mr. Barnpripce and Mr. 
Lees. About the bowling of Oxford we had almost 
despaired. Mr, Peake, good at need like Witiiam of 
Deloraine, has gone down, so has Mr. Roprnson. Mr. 
Pace last year proved that he had sterling qualities as 
a bat; but the bowling which devastated the wickets of 
Clifton proved far from formidable, and Mr. Pace’s chief 
quality seemed to be a determined effort to “ york” his 
opponents with the first ball. Mr. Basrarp last year 
bowled well but not successfully (slow left hand) against 
Cambridge. In these circumstances it appeared as if the 
Australians could only be eliminated by accident and the 
natural fatigue of the batsmen. Had the match been played 
on the University ground, in the Parks, we still think that 
scores would have been very long. But no gate-money is 
allowed to be taken in the Parks, and, if we may slightly 
alter the old proverb about the Swiss, “ no gate-money, no 
“Colonists.” Therefore the match took place on the Christ 
Church ground, which is better than the Old Magdalen 
ground and the froggy fens of Cowley Marsh, but not so 
good as the wickets in the Parks. The Australians are said 
to vow, with honourable candour, that Oxford beat them 
by sheer good cricket. The fielding is universally praised. 
Mr. Nicnoits caught seven men at slip. Mr. Wurrsy, a 
Leamington freshman, and therefore not so well known to 
fame as if he had been a pupil of Mr. Mircuetv’s or a scion 
of the house of Srupp, “ bowled like a printed book,” as 
we once heard an enthusiast remark. As for Mr. O’Brien’s 
batting, it simply reconciles us to the existence of the 
Celtic race. Yes; Ireland, after all, with her WELLESLEYs, 
Wotseteys, and O’Brieys, is the country that wins us our 
victories. That Oxford should twice get rid of the Austra- 
lians with ease appeared nearly beyond hope. But Mr. 
Basrarp proved an able comrade of Mr. Wuirsy’s, Mr. 
Pace also bowled well, and Mr. Murpocu and Mr. Bonnor 
never seemed formidable. Nothing could be more exciting 
than the second innings of Oxford, when 109 were wanted 
to win. When an easier task was set our representatives at 
the Oval two years ago they simply collapsed and let them- 
selves be beaten from very nervousness. In a juncture 
like this a captain like Mr. Kemp is invaluable. Even as 
a schoolboy his confidence was portentous. Like Netson, 
he does not know what nervousness is, and in his long 
score he hit the famous Australian bowling about as if he 
had been playing against an Eleven of Jesus. Mr. H1ne- 
Hancock remained in through the whole period in which 
the runs were got, though he generously attempted to 
sacrifice his own wicket when Mr. O’Brien should have 
been run out, Fortune was propitious, and the fielders 
muddled uway an easy chance. 


The Australians have since defeated, with considerable 
ease, Surrey—a county which is apt to improve very much 
as the season advances. Still, at the moment when we 
write, the Colonists have not performed any very remarkable 
feat ; they have dropped several catches, and Mr. Murpocu 
has not recovered his famous excellence. We hope to see 
both him and Mr. Bonnor worthy of themselves and of 
their new comrade, Mr. Scorr, who played an excellent 
innings at the Oval. It would be little glory to beat our 
kinsmen if they were “ beneath themselves.” 


THE WRATH OF ACHILLES, 


ry acute foreign observer of the English House of 
Commons is reported to have recently described it 
after a few nights’ attendance at its debates as “a disorderly 
“assembly led by an old gentleman of ungovernable 
“temper.” It is probable enough that he did not always 
sufficiently distinguish between policy and passion in his 
estimate of the phenomena upon which the latter part of 
his description was founded ; but undoubtedly he may have 
found plenty of apparent evidence to its truth. The wrath 
of AcuILLEs is, in fact, becoming a more and more frequent 
incidence in Parliamentary debates. The Prime MInisTER 
was extremely angry with Sir Micnart Hicks-Bracu for 
“ pointing at him ” the other night by way of suiting the 
action to the words “ indelible disgrace ” ; but, as a matter 
of fact, the gesture which Mr. GLapsTonE complained of 
has of late become, figuratively if not literally, habitual 
with himself. One half of his replies to his Parliamentary 
critics may be described as so many minatory forefingers 
and denunciatory outstretched arms. He seems to main- 
tain a chronic attitude of indignant repudiation. He is, 
to use the language of his admirers, continually over- 
whelming some adversary with the torrent of his wrath, or 
withering him with the lightnings of his scorn ; the admirers 
aforesaid appearing to be of opinion that the progress of 
public business is facilitated by outbursts which have all 
the suddenness of an inundation and all the caprice of 
a thunderstorm. The latest victim of one of these mag- 
nificent displays was the urfortunate Baron DE Worms. 
The offence of the member for Greenwich does not appear to 
the impartial observer to have been a very heinous one. 
The subject of the speech which provoked his annihilation 
was that of the approaching Conference; and in the 
course of his remarks he ventured to insinuate that, 
“ just as the Government had endeavoured to shift their 
“ responsibility on to the shoulders of General Gorpon, and 
“ then condemned him when he failed, so, unless Parliament 
“ exercised a vigorous criticism, they would shift to the 
“ shoulders of the Great Powers, who are only too anxious 
“to avail themselves of them, those interests which we 
“ought to safeguard in Egypt as the high road to our 
“Indian Empire.” These, according to Mr. GiapsTone, 
were “ dishonouring imputations ”—such imputations as 
“ only show the unscrupulous character of those who make 
“them.” As regarded the charge against the Government 
of having abandoned General Gorpox, the imputation was 
even “foul,” and it had been made by Baron pE Worms 
“ without the slightest attempt to prove it, as it would 
“have been impossible to attempt to prove it,” on the dis- 
cussion of a vote on acccunt, without exposing the irre- 
gular reasoner to a call to order from Sir Artuur Otway. 
The last hit of the Prise Mrvister was naturally received 
with Ministerial cheers; and Mr. Giapstone proceeded, 
amid the growing enthusiasm of his followers, to deal with 
the other dishonouring imputations with reference to pos- 
sible Ministerial proceedings at the Conference. 

With his treatment of this specific point we are not for 
the present concerned. The very fact that many thousands 
of words were employed in an “explanation” which, if it 
had been meant to be really explanatory, could have been 
made in about a score, is in itself a sufficient comment upon 
all such Gladstonian utterances. We have only ceased to 
think it sufficient because we have of late so much accus- 
tomed ourselves to substitute recondite analyses of Mr. 
Guapstone’s character for the simple but adequate pro- 
position that, “ where language is unnecessarily circuitous, 
“ the speaker has in all probability something to conceal.” 
Mr. Guapstone contrived to fill half a column of newspaper 
report without delivering himself of the two lines of specific 
categorical statement which would have at once disposed of 
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all Baron pe Worms’s and Mr. Lowtner’s apprehensions 
about the Conference ; and we can see no reason why we 
should cast about for any more elaborate interpretation of this 
significant circumstance than we apply to facts of a like order 
in private life. What chiefly interests us in the Prime 
Mrnister’s answer of last Thursday night is not its terms, 
but its temper. It leads us at once into the specula- 
tion, now more frequently indulged in than ever, whether, 
and how often, the spirit of ULyssgs is at the bottom of the 
wrath of AcHILLEs ; whether, and how often, the outburst 
of noble rage is purely calculated and artificial, the lightning 
flash of scorn a mere ignition of the “ property-man’s” 
chemicals, and the thunder of denunciation as only a hollow 
rattling of the stagesheet iron. That this is sometimes the 
case will hardly, we suppose, be questioned. Almost every 
great orator is more or less of a born actor; and the 
Premier's performances have on occasions been too obvi- 
ously theatrical to be mistaken by anybody. It is true 
that nature has to a great extent relieved him of any neces- 
sity for simulating irritability of temper ; but here again we 
are reminded that all great actors have been wont to make 
histrionic capital out of their personal peculiarities ; and Mr. 
GuapstTonE has found anger “ pay ” so well in Parliamentary 
conflicts of late, that it would not be surprising if he had 
begun to turn his attention to the artificial treatment of a 
natural gift. We do not mean to underrate the extent of 
nature’s part in the matter. It is difficult for us of the 
common herd—men who are simply short-tempered, with- 
out being either old in the venerable sense or grand in any 
sense at all—it is difficult for us to realize the temptations 
to which our great orator is exposed in this matter. When 
we lose our tempers we have to pay for it as for any other 
form of excess. The momentary gratification of our instincts 
subjects us to the penalty of our own self-reproach and the 
open or tacit rebuke of our more self-controlled friends ; 
and these deterrents are in most cases sufficiently restrain- 
ing. But we cannot tell how we should behave if we 
knew that we were surrounded by a circle of admiring 
friends, who would admire us the more we stormed, who 
would call each other’s attention to our noble fertility of 
imprecatory language, and the astonishing force which we 
could put into a stamp of the foot, and conclude by con- 
gratulating us warmly on the abject terror which we could 
inspire in those who excited our wrath. It must, indeed, 
be pleasant to eat one’s cake and have it in this way, to 
quaff the champagne of self-indulgence without having to 
fear the headache of moral disapproval, to enjoy the pleasure 
of “letting out” at those who annoy us with the satis- 
faction the next morning of listening to a chorus of 
journalists applauding our last night’s “ magnificent out- 
“ burst.” 

Admitting, however, that Mr. Giapstone has nowadays 
more temptation than ever to co-operate with nature in 
this matter, we cannot but perceive also that his tempta- 
tions to improve upon nature are also on the increase. 
The “ magnificent outburst” undoubtedly “pays.” Mr. 
GLapDsToNE must feel that he “ does well to be angry” in 
the sense in which a man is said to “do well” in a 
prosperous business. He makes a good thing of it; and, 
so long as his eager crowd of sycophants remains as 
noisy and as servile as at present, he is likely to per- 
severe in the practice. Righteous wrath is undoubtedly 
a most convenient screen for an unrighteous policy, and 
honest indignation is often much easier than straight- 
forward speech. Mr. Giapstone knows perfectly well on 
what high political authority a healthy “ distrust of 
“ Ministers” has been commended to the English Parlia- 
ment ; and he knows equally well, therefore, that the so- 
called dishonouring imputations of Baron pz Worms are 
such as English Administrations have been accustomed time 
out of mind to submit to with perfect equanimity and as a 
matter of course. And it might be worth his while to 
consider whether, whatever the momentary effect of these 
calculated displays of indignation may be in Parliament, 
their artifice is not perfectly perceptible to the public. 
Because, if so, and if the trick once becomes well understood, 
it will assuredly do the performer more harm than good. 
The wrath of Acui.uzs is divine only as long as it is sup- 

to be real; so soon as it is suspected of a resemblance 
to the ire of the shady Irish major of comedy, resenting 
aspersions upon “ me honour,” the god-like virtue altogether 
goes out of it. 


CURLING. 


ILD winters are hateful to most Scotchmen. Farmers look 
for the frosts to pulverize the soil; sportsmen expect the 
flights of woodcocks; and the community in general counts upon 
@ certain amount of cold to brace the enervated body and make 
life brisk and agreeable. As for snow, that is another matter 
altogether. Snow blocks the roads and chokes the railway- 
cuttings ; snow smothers the — by scores in the drifts in the 
upland glens, and makes the toils of the shepherds almost in- 
tolerable; and, as it melts, it sets the boys snowballing every- 
where, to the danger and disgust of respectable citizens, Yet it 
seldom lies sufficiently long, or smooth, or firm to encourage the 
leasures that make the charm of the severe Canadian winters. 
‘obogganing is a thing unheard of to the north of the Tweed; and 
it is rarely that one hears upon the roads the merry jangle of the 
sleigh-bells. Frost,on the other hand, is welcome to almost every- 
body, for fox-hunters beyond the Border are few and far between. 
Moreover, even frozen-out fox-hunters have their compensation, 
besides the chance of giving overridden horses a breathing time. 
It is more than probable that the man who follows hounds is 
a curler, since curling is the game of every one who can 
command a little leisure with the capital to invest in a pair of 
serviceable “stones.” It has flourished, to the south of the Tay at 
least, from time immemorial, and it has been rapidly pam g to 
the northward in the course of the last half-century. much so, 
that for many years the North has met the South in an annual 
match, sped at Blackford in Perthshire, on the picturesque ponds 
of the great Caledonian Club, which embraces almost all the minor 
associations. The “roaring game,” as it is most expressively 
called, is become the most popular of playful national institutions, 
knitting all classes together for the time in close and kindly fellow- 
ship. The peer plays against the t; the laird meets bis 
tenants on something more than a footing of equality, for the best 
man comes to the front ; and the farmer pits strength and science 
against the labourer who has taken a holiday for the nonce, if it 
has not been generously given him. Nor is the sport by any means 
confined to folks in thecountry. Professional men in the towns give 
pressing business the go-by ; and shopkeepers leave the congenial at- 
mosphere of thecounter to face thesharp change into a bitter tempera- 
ture, and run the risk of colds and contingent consumptions, Not 
that there is really much danger in that respect. Intense excitement 
even more than active exercise sends the stagnating blood into 
rapid circulation; age forgets its infirmities; youth shakes off its 
sedentary habits; provosts and portly baillies ignore their dignity, 
and go hopping about like peas on a shovel; while even strait- 
laced divines stretch the principles of toleration to joining in 
merriment which is decorous though vociferous, 

Perhaps, if one of these rural divines were to draw moral lessons 
from the game for his flock, he would say there was no better dis- 
cipline than a doubtful season, In those “open” winters which 
have been only too common of late lively hopes are scarcely ex- 
cited, and acquiescence in circumstances is comparatively easy. 
But when the frost is fugitive, and seldom does more than “ grip 
the ground,” hope is fostered only to be chilled, and sad disappoint- 
ment succeeds Tnegpeiatuant. When matches are made, to be 
broken off at the last moment; when the ice is so “drug” that 
the stones drag instead of gliding ; or when it cracks, and actually 
breaks, under the iron-clamped boots of the players, the sweetest- 
souled of saints can scarcely keep his temper, and comparative 
calm must be a question of temperament. The sharp falls in the 
thermometer are followed by a muttered discord of smothered 
execrations which grumbles from the Caledonian Canal to the 
Solway, and echoes in the far-away hills of Caithness. En 
revanche, in one of our good old-fashioned winters all Scotch 
humanity is in the most amiable of humours. The flying 
white frosts have given place to black frosts, and nature is fast 
bound in fetters of iron, There is exhilaration in the stillness of 
the buoyant though biting air, and the stillness, moreover, is an 
inestimable boon to the curler. For the ice has formed in plate- 
glass sheets, and it is easy to sweep the surface, even if there have 
been occasional snow showers. — speaking, there can be 
no question now as to the coming off of the match to be knocked 
up on short notice. We shall suppose that one parish has chal- 
lenged another, that the champions have been attended to the 
scene by a crowd of fervent sympathizers, who may amuse their 
leisure with quiet games of their own should they weary of look- 
ing on at the match. The players on either side may be either 
four or five; as a rule, four is the favourite number. 8 we said, 
they are selected with an eye to their skill, not to their station ; for 
local honour is at stake, and it is no time to stand on social 
formalities. On this occasion, however, the “skip,” or leader of 
the players, from one parish happens to be the great landed pre rietor 
of the district. He hus made his proofs repeatedly as the French 
say, and his name as a curler is famous through the country. The 
chief opposed to him is the parish blacksmith, stalwart of limb and 
unpala of figure, but who has nevertheless a wonderful adroit- 
ness of wrist, with an extraordinary genius for giving directions 
under difficulfies. His face, all fiery from the forge, lights up with 
a fresh gleam of pleasure as the laird exchanges a hearty hand-grip 
with him. It is not so much that the other is his social superior, 
as that he has met a foeman worthy of his stones. Then there are 
two or three lusty farmers; the schoolmaster from the. laird’s 
parish; a wiry little weaver who ekes out by skill what he con- 
spicuously lacks in physique; and a shepherd from the neigh- 
bouring hills, who is a bigger man even than the blacksmith, 
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Each of the players of course comes provided with his own = of 
curling-stones. These stones are shaped like flattened Wiltshire 
cheeses; they may weigh, as a rule, about forty pounds; and they 
are swung from a pair of wooden handles let into their upper side. 
Metal, with the mercury many degrees below freezing-point, would 
be too cold for the fingers. In the primitive and cheaper stones, such 
as those of the hill-shepherd, the rude handles are simply riveted. 
But in the more artistic productions, which are sometimes beau- 
tifully polished, the handles are attached to iron pins passed through 
the stones, and may be indifferently screwed on at either side. 
Then the one surface has been ground smoother than the other, so 
that either can be used at pleasure, according to the state of the 
ice. Now, having furnished the players with their stones, briefly 
to describe the game. A strip of ice from 30 to 40 yards in 
length, about 8 feet in breadth, has been pitched upon and 
measured out. This is the rink. At either end are several con- 
centric circles, narrowing in circumference towards the tee in the 
centre. A certain number, say 31, is fixed for game, and the 
stones lying nearest to the tee count towards it. In fact, the prin- 
ciple is the same as at bowls. Thus if two stones from one side 
are nearer than any of those played by the other, the winning side 
scores two. Atacertain distance from each tee, a line called the 
“ hog-score ” is traced across the ice. Any stone stopping short of 
that line goes for nothing, and is removed ; but as a rule, when the 
ice is keen, the difliculty is to “hold the stones back.” The 
players who open the game begin by playing short of the tee; 
those who follow either knock them off, “ promote” or guard 

. them, according as they are friends or enemies, Sometimes the stone 
nearest to the tee appears to be so effectually blocked or guarded, that 
it is hopeless either to remove or beat it. But the stranger who 
judges so rashly is ignorant of the resources of the curler's craft. 

t is then that the skip shows his gifts of leadership by deciding 
what is best to be done. It is then that the player in obeying 
instructions must skilfully rise to a great opportunity. He directs 
his stone either to the inside or the outside of some other one, 
either cannoning off himself, or cutting another stone in to- 
wards the tee, which is defined in curling speech by making 
an “inwick” or an “ outwick.” Moreover curling has another 
point of affinity with billiards, inasmuch as the player may 
give side to his stone. He lays it down gently; at first it shoots 
straightforward, but he has delivered it with a dexterous twist 
of the wrist. Gradually the handle is seen to “ wobble,” the stone 
deflects itself gently from the direct line, and possibly may wind 
inwards, threading channels through the labyrinth till it actually 
rests upon the tee, which had seemed to be absolutely “guarded.” 
That is curling, properly so called; the finesse that es given the 
name to the game. And in the event of so triumphant a shot, 
strangers may be startled by the wild clamour of approbation that 
rises from the ice. The proud but bashful performer is patted on 
the back with blows that ought apparently to shiver his shoulder 

Even the ranks of Tuscany cannot forbear to cheer, 


oe “4 opponents are nearly as loud in their approbation as his 
ends, 
But, in fact, from the delivery of the first stone to the dusk 
that drops a curtain on the lively scene, curling is emphatically the 
_Toaring game. The air may be so still that the softest whisper 
might easily be heard a hundred — away. Yet each man thinks 
it needful to bellow with the full volume of his lungs; and each 
pair of lungs is as powerful in blast as the bellows of the black- 
smith’s forge. So noise breeds noise, and gives assurance of the 
curlers’ enjoyment fo their wives, daughters, and sweethearts in 
glens many miles away. Besides, there is generally brisk business 
going forward. Lach player is equipped with a besom, cut from 
the broom—on which, by the way, he sets his foot, to prevent slip- 
ping, when he is playing his heavy stone. But the main use of 
besom is to sweep the ice, should the stones seem to “ want a 
little more powder”; and the skips have often infinite trouble 
in repressing their followers’ superabundant energy. It is 
a sight in the cities to see elderly gentlemen, built very much 
on the lines of Mr. Pickwick, toddling after the stones, with 
besoms flourished in the air, as Mr. Pickwick ran at the 
slide on the pond*at the Manor Farm; and sometimes, like that 
ht-hearted veteran, coming to signal grief in their excitement. 
en, usually, when the games of the day are over, the second 
stage of the fun is only beginning. The supper is to come off— 
the curlers’ feast. There can be no doubt beforehand as to the 
menu. Beef and greens go as naturally to the bill of fare as 
ours used to go to a night in the theatre gallery before the prices 
of the bivalves became prohibitory. And as beef and greens furnish 
the invariable fare, so whisky toddy is the invariable beverage. Nor 
in moderation can the toddy do strong men the slightest harm who 
have been working hard to ‘“ discount ” its effects, and who are pro- 
bably besides in prime condition, What moderation may be in each 
individual case must be a matter between themselves and their 
consciences. But as a rule, we must say, they seldom transgress 
beyond the bounds of decent propriety. The minister himself 
may ask a blessing on the meat, and be by no means averse to 
mixing the steaming tumbler afterwards. The parish school- 
master, who is probably in orders, is pretty sure to be there on the 
watch for an occasion of airing his eloquence; and, though the 
local and more secular dignitaries may insensibly relax towards 
_ the small hours, they are unlikely to countenance disorderly mirth. 


MR. BRIGHT AS A MORAL SUPPORTER. 


Tisa os point in the character of the present Home Secre- 
tary that he is nearly always amusing. Sometimes he means 
to be amusing and sometimes he does oot, bes so unmistakably has 
Providence marked him out as an amuseur that he is very often 
most recreative when he least means to be so. Not even that 
charming grey goat which has for these last few weeks communi- 
cated to Piccadilly a rustic elegance which need not envy that of 
Lothbury and Cheapside in Wordsworth’s poem—not even the 
ineffable M. de Blowitz when he is discoursing of Macbeth, that 
powerful but unpleasing work of Shakspeare’s genius—can have 
given greater pleasure to the contemplative student of human 
nature recently than Sir William Harcourt at the National 
Liberal Club. Sir William's comments on the Opposition 
did not constitute the most really humorous appeal of his 
speech. ‘ Was this the sort of party?” said Sir William, 
and so on. He must surely have forgotten, or perhaps remem- 
bered too well, De Quincey’s delightful essay on “ Whiggism in 
its Relations to Literature,” and a story there related of Dr. 
Parr. “Qh! what a pince!” said Dr. Parr; “oh! what a 
thegent! Is it a thegent, is it a pince that you call this man? 
Oh! what asad pince! Did anybody ever hear of such a sad, 
sad thegent?” “ out what a perty | ” says Sir William Harcourt. 
“Oh! what an Opposition! Is it this that you calla party? Is 
it this that you call an Opposition? Oh! what a sad party! 
Oh! what a sad, sad Opposition!” This sort of eloquence is per- 
haps effective with sympathizers. But when Sir William dealt 
eulogistically with Mr. Bright, and by implication far from 
eulogistically with some other esteemed members of his own 
party, he was much more generally recreative, much more like 
the grey goat and M. de Blowitz. Sir William began by spoiling 
ore of Mr. John Morley’s jokes. Mr. Morley did not talk about the 
“ Brigade of Candid Friends,” but the “ Society of Candid Friends.” 
Quakers, Jir William Harcourt will be glad to hear, call themselves 
a Society, but do not call themselves a Brigade. And then he 
contrasted the wicked candid friends with the good friends—who, 
apparently, are not candid. There was Mr. Bright, for instance. 
“ His principles had constrained him to leave the Government [it 
is impossible to quote this speech of Sir William’s without scoring 
it as Thackeray would have done]; but, instead of becoming 
the enemy or the bitter critic of his former friends, he had never 
ceased to give them the value and advantage of his moral support.” 
Now, as it happened, the casual observer of men and things, 
attentive to the gambols of the Piccadilly goat, and not neglective 
of M. de Blowitz, had marked this “ moral support” of Mr. 
Bright’s, even before it was so triumphantly pointed to by the 
Home Secretary. The pleasant anticipation of a Saturday morn- 
ing with Mr, Bright has been with us for the greater part of the 
week, but we had not anticipated the additional pleasure of Sir 
William Harcourt’s company. This, therefore, is better than 
well. But perhaps we owe some apology to Mr. Bright for keep- 
ing him so long waiting. It must be remembered, however, that 
Cabinet Ministers in esse necessarily have the pas of Cabinet 
Ministers in paulo ante fuisse, even it the latter have ceased to be 
Cabinet Ministers on conscientious principles, and continue to give 
the most moral of moral supports to those former colleagues 
whom they left because of bloodguiltiness and other unspeakable 
crimes. 

Mr. Bright has been for some time unable to appear in his place 
in Parliament, a circumstance for which, owing as it has been to 
ill health, all Englishmen must be heartily sorry. To tell the 
truth nearly everybody likes Mr. Bright, who is the most English 
of un-English politicians, and concerning whose Radicalism we 
have had very ample experience of the truth of the Scandi- 
navian proverb, “Seldom comes a better.” When Mr. Bright 
points out that the mistake David made in that celebrated in- 
stance when he said something in his haste was merely that his 
tongue slipped “‘ men” for “ Tories,” and when he volunteers 
the opinion that all oy who object, let us say, to the Channel 
Tunnel are irredeemable idiots, it must be an intensely stupid 
Tory, a remarkably unintelligent anti-Tunnellite who feels in the 
least aggrieved. Who quarrels with a nice black terrier for 
ejaculating “ Yap! yap! yap!” at a nice black cat, or at the 
nice black cat for depressing his head into the likeness of a serpent 
and expanding his tail into the likeness of a bolster at a nice b. 
terrier? It is their nature to (which, by the way, is a falsa 
lectio), and all right-minded people would think very y of 
them if they didn’t do it. So with Mr. Bright. Both he and Mr. 
Gladstone are always, by their own account, in the right; but 
then they are in the right in such a very different way. However, 
Mr. Gladstone is not the present concern. Mr. Bright, to return, 
was not in the Vote of Censure division, for which we are very sorry, 
me because Mr. Bright's absence was due to illness, and partly 

use twenty-nine votes would have done the Government ve 
little more good than twenty-eight, and — because Mr. Bright’s 
speech would have been almost certainly delightful to hear, read, and 
comment upon, Mr. Bright wrote a letter next day to Mr. Agnew, 
M.P.; how or why he selected his correspondent we do not know. 
Mr. Agnew himself, who in his extra-Parliamentary character is a 
very useful person, is remarkable for some of the fewest and 
foolishest Parliamentary utterances attributable to any member 
of the present House of Commons. There is said to be a man who 
when he feels low-spirited puts on his hat and goes and sits on a 


| bench opposite the Albert Memorial for some minutes, alleging 
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that this contemplation of la bétise humaine, esthetically embodied, 
is infallibly curative. It has, however, been objected to him that 
in wet weather or east winds this is dangerous, and he has, it is 
said, arranged for a collection of the speeches of Mr. Agnew and 
Mr. Thomasson as an occasional alterative. This is not irrele- 


- vant, for it og explain why Mr. Bright wrote to Mr. 


Agnew as he did. “It is strange to me,” says Mr. Bright, 
“that any men on our side should have had a difficulty to vote with 
the Government. Even had they doubted the wisdom of what 
Government had done, they might have refused to vote a censure 
so them, and have said ‘ No’ to the motion of the Opposition.” 
8,on the testimony of Sir William Harcourt, who as Home 
Secretary is a kind of ex officio authority on morality, is moral sup- 
port, this is. After the divine wrath of the Lord Chief Justice 
with somebody who made light of the Prime Minister, it may be 
rather parlous work to play tricks with the Home Secretary, But 
at the call of duty not even Lord Coleridge has any terrors for a 
man of spirit. Let us look a little closer at the morality of this 
support and the support of this morality. 
t is necessary in the first place to remember exactly what the 
issue presented to the men on our side was. It was extremely 
recise and narrow. The House was asked to say whether 
it thought the conduct of the Government had conduced to the 
success of General Gordon’s mission or not. And this precise and 
narrow issue was accepted directly by the Government. They 
would not have the previous question, they would not have side 
issues such as those provided for them by some more zealous than 
judicious (but no doubt very moral) supporters. They asked the 
ouse, the men on our side and the men not on our side, to say 
whether they did ordid not think “our” conduct favourable to 
the success of General Gordon's mission. Now what does Mr. 
Bright, the moral supporter, say about the proper conduct of 
our men in this trying position, “ Even,” says he, “if they 
doubted the wisdom of what the Government had done [that 
is to say, if they thought, with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, that 
the conduct of the Government had not conduced to the success 
of Gordon’s mission], they might have refused to vote a censure 
on them.” At first sight this looks as if Mr. Bright meant 
that our men might have refused to vote at all, as, in fact, 
Mr. Forster and Mr. Goschen and others did refuse. This is 


_ not exactly having the courage of your opinions, but it is a 


recognized course of proceeding in such cases, and no one can 
throw the slightest doubt on its morality. But, even before 
going.on with Mr. Bright’s words, it becomes pretty clear 
that this is by no means what Mr. Bright meant. Certainly 
the Home Secretary would not have been grateful to him if 
he had meant it, for it is notorious that such a course on the 
part of our men would have meant the defeat of the Govern- 
ment by an enormous majority. If every one of our men who 
doubted the wisdom of the conduct of the Government had re- 
fused to vote, the Government would probably have been hard 
_ to it to get a hundred men into the lobby, if indeed they could 

ave got a score. But our moral supporter by no means backs 
his friends in this awkward manner. “They should have said 
‘No’ to the motion of the Opposition,” says Mr. Bright sturdily. 
That is to say, they should have said “No” when, by Mr. 
Bright's hypothesis, they thought “ Yes”; and that there may 
be no mistake about it Mr. Bright gives his reasons, as ex- 
aminees are bidden to do when they express disapproval of the 
conduct of Charles [. or are favourable to the genuineness of 
the Casket Letters. “A defeat of the Government would be a 
catastrophe the magnitude of which no man can measure,” says 
Mr. Bright, wherein, indeed, we agree with him, though perbaps 
from a different point of view. That, however, does not matter. 
This disaster which Mr. Bright thinks immeasurable (and we, too, 
because as a disaster it would have no magnitude at all, and 
therefore could not be measured) is, Mr. Bright thinks, sufficient 
to justify a man in saying “ No” when he means “ Yes,” in prac- 
tically perjuring himself, in telling, in short, what Mr. Bright 
would have no difficulty in describing forcibly and mono- 
syllabically, but which our more modest tongue prefers to indicate 
afar off. This is what Sir William Harcourt calls moral support. 
If you think “ Yes,” you ought to say “ No,” says Mr. Bright, for it 
would be such a dreadful thing if our men were turned out. And 
so Mr. Bright is left morally supporting Mr. Gladstone. 

Oh! idle tongues of poets and prophets and suchlike folk! Silly 
constancy of martyrs! Idiotic resolution of the little boys in the 
tracts of our youth, who used to let themselves be maltreated 
rather than tell—what, again, Mr. Bright shall be left to say! 
Foolish, foolish Poet Laureate for writing that 


Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 


How hard was the fate of Ananias and Sapphira! What could 
have been the difficulty which those Ebrew Jews felt when 
Nebuchadnezzar the King asked them whether a certain thing 
was true in answering “Certainly not, oh King! we will say any- 
thing that thou sayest and worship any image that thou settest 
up”? Who was that impertinent Greek who dared to hint dislike of 
ns who thought one thing and said another? Mr. Bright 
ows several things that all these foolish sages of sacred and 
profane history did not know. He sees no difficulty in our men 
thinking that Mr. Gladstone has not helped General Gordon’s 
miesion, and voting that Mr. Gladstone has helped it. Voting is 


ment tended to assist General Gordon's mission ?” replies, “ Mr. 
Gladstone is exquisitely beautiful.” This is support; there is no 
doubt of that; but it is barely possible that if Sir William 
Harcourt had not told us, we might not have thought of calling 
it moral support. 


WYCLIF. 


HILE few Englishmen have made so great an impression 
on the men of their own day as Wyclif, none have been 
treated with more undeserved neglect in later times, Several of 
his most important works still remain unedited in the Palace 
Library at Vienna, and even his translation of the Bible was not 
a until 1850. The first professed Life of Wyclif was pub- 
ished by Lewis in 4720, and no further advance was made until 
Dr. Robert Vaughan’s praiseworthy attempts (1828-1853) to 
illustrate the Reformer’s life and opinions from some of his unpub- 
lished manuscripts. While Dr. Vaughan’s books form the largest 
contribution to our knowledge of Wyclif as yet made by any 
Englishman, his imperfect acquaintance with many of the greater 
works leaves much to be desired. A plan for a complete edition 
of the English treatises was formed by Dr. Shirley, and his 
reface to the “ Fasciculi Zizaniorum” in the Rolls Series shows 
ow much we might have gained from his labours had they not 
zen so sadly cut short. Since Dr. Shirley’s death the English 
works have been published partly by the Oxford Press and partly 
by the Early English Text Society. Important as these works 
are both as regards the history of our language and as illustrations 
of popular thought, for they are appeals to the people, Wyclif's 
mye as a philosopher and as a theologian must be determined 
y his Latin treatises. Our lack of knowledge has been largely 
supplied by Dr. Lechler, of Leipzig, whose book Johann von Wiclif 
und die Vorgeschichte der Reformation has been well translated, 
with the addition of some valuable notes, by Dr. Lorimer. Dr. 
Lechler has also edited two of the Latin treatises, and the whole 
of Wyclif’s writings against the clergy, monks and friars, have 
lately been brovght out in two volumes by Dr, Buddensieg, ef 
Dresden, It has, however, been little to our credit idly to allow 
the industry of Germans to do what we as Englishmen should 
have done for the works of one of our most famous men, To 
take away this reproach the Wyclif Society was founded in 1882. 
Dr. Buddensieg’s volumes have been adopted and issued by 
the Society, and others are in course of preparation both by 
Englishmen and foreigners, so that this year, the five hundredth 
since the death of the Reformer, sees a vigorous effort to repair 
our past neglect by producing a complete edition of his works. 
A circular from Exeter Hall announced recently a commemoration 
of another kind under the management of Lord Shaftesbury and a 
number of vice-presidents and committee-men, including many 
leading Evangelicals and Dissenters. Wyclif died on Decem- 
ber 31, but the Exeter Hall season and the Health Exhibition 
suggest the present month as more suitable for the “ Quin- 
centenary Commemoration,” and the 21st inst. has been seized 
on “as the anniversary of the condemnation of the Reformer's 
doctrines at Blackfriars.” Archbishop Courteney’s Council was 
held in 1382, and the earthquake felt throughout England at 
2 P.M. on St. Dunstan’s Day (May 19), which happened almost 
as soon as business began, and nearly put a stop to it, certainly 
connects the “Synod of the Earthquake” with this year more 
nearly than chronology. “A Special Religious Service "—we 
ume a liturgical service—was held “in the Church of the 
Parish in which Wyclif’s doctrine was condemned "—does the 
Committee imagine that the Black Friars worshipped in a parish 
church ?—but evidently meetings have formed the chief attraction. 
We are glad of any honour done to one of the greatest of our 
English clergy, though we t to observe that these meeti 
have not been marked by that absence of party feeling which 
Wyclif Society declares to be one of its guiding principles. 
Born of an old Yorkshire family, Wyclif had all the shrewd- 
ness and perseverance characteristic of the men of his native 
county. As one of the “Boreales,” the northern nation of the 
University of Oxford, he was probably a scholar of Balliol Hall, 
where he afterwards became Warden. He passed through the full 
course of Oxford education, spending four years in the study of 
the “‘ Arts,” and a period of not less than five years more in. the 
School of Theology, which included the reading of the Canon 
Law. Nor was he content with this; for in one of his sermons he 
tells us that he loved science, and that in his younger days he 
prepared himself for scientific study. But his life was not to be that 
of a mere student. Great scholar as he was, the tall spare York- 
shireman, quick of temper, of ready wit and winning manners, 
was made for active work. In all things an Englishman, 
Wyclif first came before the world as a politician rather than a 
theologian. It is indeed scarcely too much to say that his political 
career did much to determine one side at least of his theological 
opinions. From 1366 to 1378 he stands out as the great champion 
of English independence against the claims of Rome. As the 
vast sums of money annually collected by papal agents in England 
went to enrich popes who were virtually the creatures of our 
enemy of France, while the system of “ provisions” pursued in 
defiance of our law left parishes destitute of priests and trampled 
on the rights of patrons, Wyclit’s position was fully in accord with 
the national spirit. He defended the refusal of parliament to pay 


. w means of averting catastrophes, and Mr. Bright, like the lover in 
the essayist, when he is asked, “Has the conduct of the Govern- 


the feudal tribute claimed by Urban V.; he attended the con- 


| ference held at Bruges tc remonstrate with the papal agents on the 
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subject of “ provisions ”; and, having been consulted by the Great | Apostasia the error of Berengar as against Scripture and the Four 


Council on some fresh claims made upon the kingdom during the 
infancy of Richard IL., he pointed out in plain words “ the asinine 
folly ” of helping our enemies. Dr. Lecller believes that Wyclif's 
pamphlet of 1366, which purports to be, and probably is, a report 
of the speeches of seven lords on the claim of tribute, makes it 
— that he was then a member of parliament. If, however, 

had been present at the debate asa proctor of the inferior 
clergy, he would have sat with the Commons in the Painted 
Chamber. His own description of himself as peculiaris regis 
clericus seems to explain his presence in the Lords’ Chamber ; 
he was probably in attendance on the King as his private chaplain 
or secretary, an office to which his opponent Cuningham appears to 
refer in a taunt about “ the household of Herod.” It is said, how- 
ever, that a Vienna MS. proves him to have been in parliament 
some ten yearslater. In his defence of our national independenc2 
Wyclif did not hesitate to declare that the pope was capable of 
sin, Nor did his ideas on the subject of ecclesiastical property 
stop at the rights of the nation as against the pope. Surrounded 
by the abuses of a feudalized hierarchy, he looked on the wealth 
ot the Church as an evil, and, following in the steps of William 
of Occam, commended the practice of the Mendicant Orders—for 
his quarrel with the friars belongs to a later stage of his life—as 
more befitting the followers of Christ. An early conflict with the 
monks cost him the Wardenship of Canterbury Hall. The bishops 
attacked him in 1377, striking through him at his patron, John of 
Gaunt. The fierce words of the duke and the earl marshal, who 
stood by Wyclif in St. Paul’s, for the moment turned the Londoners 
against him, for they were indignant at the insults offered to their 
bishop. When, however, on a like occasion in the next reign 
the Princess of Wales interfered on his behalf, the Londoners 
were again on his side. Wyclif's vigorous protests against the 
worldliness of the Church and the violence of some of his 
followers gave occasion to his enemies to represent his teaching 
asa cause of the revolt of the villeins, po even some modern 
writers have attributed the close of his political career to that 
event. Dr, Lechler has conclusively shown that the charge is 
groundless as regards Wyclif personally. His political career, 
indeed, was terminated by the papal schism of 1378. The contest 
between the rival popes changed for a while at least the attitude 
of the nation towards the papacy. Instead of simply hating the 
pope, Englishmen hated Clement VII., the claimant whose 
cause was espoused by France, and upheld bis opponent, 
Urban VI., who became, as even W'yclif calls him, “ papa noster.” 
On the other hand, the scandals of the schism brought Wyclif to 
a more decided mind. With him there was no longer a pope 
who was “peccabilis”; both alike were “monstra.” His dis- 
apmonat with the popular sentiment brought his political career 
to an end, 

As a philosopher, Wyclif was no unworthy successor of the 
line of great English schoolmen—of Duns Scotus, William of 
Occam, and Thomas of Bradwardine. His system was inde- 

endent and eclectic. While adhering to the Aristotelian method, 

e followed Plato and the Fathers in holding the objectivity and 
reality of universals, and, holding with Aquinas creation to be 
an act necessarily determinate, arrived at the conclusion that 
every creature being an intelligible nature is eternal as coincident 
with the mind of God—a doctrine which, as he felt, held him 
perilously near pantheism. Upholding the freedom of man’s 
choice, and finding God in a certain sense to be everything, he 
accounted for evil by denying, with St. Augustine, that it had 
any substantive existence, being in itself a defection. Of greater 
historical interest than these abstract speculations is Wyclifs 
theory of “ dominion,” unfolded in the De Dominio Divino, a 
kind of introduction to his great Summa in Theologia. Con- 
sidering dominion in its highest sense as belonging to God 
alone, and naturally treating of it in a feudal spirit, he argues 
that they only have a right to exercise it who are in a state 
of grace, mortal sin breaking the condition on which it is 
held from God. At the same time, he upholds the duty of 
obedience to the civil power in all cases, propounding the startling 
maxim that “God must obey the Devil.” He strikes at the 
feudalization of the Church by pointing out that the spiritual 
office is a ministertwm not a dominium, and by declaring that kings 
may lawfully confiscate the temporalities of ecclesiastics who 
abuse them, theories which form an interesting link between the 
struggle of the Franciscans with John XXII. and the policy of 
Henry VIII., who in 1530 sent to Oxford for Wyclif's “ Prticlee,” 
ee schism was probably an indirect cause of the growth 
of Wyclif's opinions on religious matters; at all events they be- 
came more decided in his later years, He reached the fullest 
conception of the headship and sufficiency of Christ, “the priour 
of al his religioun and the abbot, as Poul seith, of the best ordre 
that may be,” condemning in one of his sermons for saints’ days 
all devotion to saints save as leading toa higher reverence towards 
the Lord, while at the same time he strictly limited the benefits 
of Christ's work to the elect—“ He redeemed not all men to His 
kingdom.” During these later years also he upheld the absolute 
authority of Holy Scripture and maintained that the work of in- 
terpretation belonged to the Holy Ghost. In his sacramental 
theory, propounded in its most advanced form in his Confessio, 
and laid before the people in the vigorous English tract entitled 
“ The Wicket,” he anticipated the future position occupied by the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, being, as Dr. Lechler points 
out, nearer to Luther than to Zwingli or Calvin. He maintained 
the doctrine of a true and objective presence, rejecting in the De 


Doctors, while at. the same time he refused to allow the presence 
to be local or we. 

During Wyclif’s later years his teaching was laid before the 
people by his “ simple priests.” Clad in their long russet gowns, 
often ignorant and themselves men of the people, they went from 
ery to place, preaching where they could in church or street or 
ield. In his last days, probably as his priests were suspended and 
he found it impossible to supply their place, it is evident that he 
sent out laymen in their stead. He also appealed to the peop'e by 
writing English tracts containing his opinions in a popular form, 
But his most = weapon was his translation of the Bible, 
a work never before attempted in its entirety, which ke carried 
out in conjunction with Nicholas Hereford, and which was 
afterwards revised partly by Wyclif himself and partly, after his 
death, by John Purvey. Towards the close of his life his Uni- 
versity stood by him against the attacks of the clerzy. But Arch- 
bishop Courteney was too strong for Oxford; Wyclif's opinions 
were condemnad, and his friends forced to recant. He himself was 
neither molested nor brought to submission. It may be that he 
was saved by his popularity with the Londoners, or possibly the 
clergy were conscious that the Commons resented the attempt to 
legislate against the heretic preachers without their consent in 
1382, and were afraid to proceed to extremities against so famous 
aman. Be this as it may, Wyclif died, on December 31, 1384, 
as he had lived, a priest of the Church of England, in possession 
of his benefice, and in full communion with the Church Catholic. 
His influence while he lived can scarcely be exaggerated. It was 
not merely that his name was a word ot terror to them that were 
at ease and neglectful of their calling, or that his words reached the 
council of the nation, or that even his enemies spoke of him as *‘ the 
first theologian of bis time,second to none in philosophy, and without 
a peer in scholastic exercises,” but his influence extended over every 
class, and during the momentous social revolution of the latter 
part of the fourteenth century men learnt the lessons, not of reli- 
gion only, but of freedom and of noble living from his Bible and 
his I’nglish treatises. Though he was not primarily a moral re- 
former, a story told of the effect of his teaching on the Londoners 
shows that its true tendency was not mistaken, though un- 
fortunately the zeal of the mob took the form of ill-treating 
some women of loose life. Nor did his influence die with him. 
For though Wyclifism was strictly repressed during the fif- 
teenth century, there are manifold signs of its existence, especi- 
ally at Oxford, an it is impossible to doubt that Wyclif's tracts, 
and, above all, his Bible, prepared many minds for the changes of 
the Tudor times. His influence, however, was not confined to 
England. Dr. Loserth, in a short volume of great interest ( Wicli; 
and Hus. By Dr. Johann Loserth. Translated by Rev. M. F. 
Evans. Hodder & Stoughton, 1884), has traced the intimate 
connexion between Wyclif and the Hussite movement, Beyin- 
ning with a description of the state of the Church in Bohemia 
in the fourteenth century, he gives a brief sketch of the various 
attempts at reform before the time of Hus. Considerable light 
is thrown on the growth of Eucharistic controversy, which in 
its earliest phase was concerned, not with the right of laity to 
the cup, but with the lawfulness of frequent and even daily 
celebration. A full account is given of the influence of Wyclitixm 
in Bohemia, and iv the second yart of the volume the subject 
is illustrated by a comparison in parallel columns of extracts 
from the writings of Hus with passages in Wyelif's works, 
from which in many cases Hus copied word for word. Dr. 
Loserth has been unfortunate in his translator, who labours 
under the disadvantage of an imperfect acquaintance with the 
idioms of his own language. But this is a small matter compared 
with the mass of information the book contains. We notice one 
curious mistake about the English movement. The name of 
Lollards was not bestowed on the adherents of Wyclif after his 
death (p. 64), for Rugge, the Chancellor of Oxford, who mightily 
favoured Wyclif and his friends, in 1382 suspended one Henry 
Crump, a Cistercian monk, “quia vocavit hereticos Lollardos.” 
Dr. Loserth, who, we are glad to see, is working for the Wyclif 
Society, has made a valuable contribution to ecclesiastical litera- 
ture in illustrating the close connexion of our English reformer 
with one of the great crises in European history. 


THE PEN AND THE STICK. 


Jj ie Lord Chief Justice has had during the last week or ten 
days to try a remarkable case of libel and an amusing case of 
assault. The two trials relate to very diflerent branches of the 
law, and represent very different degrees of delicacy and compli- 
cation. Most people would no doubt feel disposed to say that 
libel was a very difficult subject, and assault a very easy one. 
That a man must not strike another, except in self-defence, 
sounds and looks like one of the primary articles of civilized juris- 
prudence. What, on the other hand, is the limit of permissible 
criticism is an inquiry which at once suggests almost innumerable 
shades of doubtful disputation. Yet it is not very long since 
twelve or fifteen judges met to decide what an assault really was, 
and succeeded only in putting us all to ignorance again; while 
every text-book on the law of torts or crimes will glibly inform 
the inquisitive reader that a libel is a writing, printed matter, 
picture, or 2 which holds any one up to hatred, ridicule, or 
contempt. intrinsic obscurity of the two themes, so far as it 
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may be inferred from the hesitation of the Bench and the confi- 
dence of legal authors, has been reversed in the history of the two 
actions to which we have referred. Signor Foli, or Mr. Foley, has 
only shown that, if a man will thrash another, he must pay for it. 
Dr. Johnson, on the contrary, has induced “the palladium of 
British liberty ” to set its heel, if it has one, upon the freedom of 
the press. It would be difficult, indeed, to exaggerate the lofti- 
ness of the position which “twelve men in a box” have assigned 
to Dr. Johnson. They have elevated him above criticism, and 
made it, if not a Star Chamber, at least a Queen’s Bench Division 
matter, to find fault with him. Dr. Johnson, whose very name 
we write with fear and trembling, is the Coroner for Canterbury ; 
and it is, as we now gather, the function of the Kentish news- 
papers, if they presume to mention him at all, to speak of him in 
the > of unqualified eulogium. “Please let it be ali 
praise,” said the very sincere lady to Mr. Hayward when she 
asked him to review her book. “ Mind it is nothing but 
praise,” says Dr. Johnson to the journalists of Kent; and his 
opinion is approved and sanctioned by the unanimous verdict 
of a special jury. If Dr. Johnson is about to hold an inquest, 
the press must say “Il aura raison.” While he is engaged 
in that solemn task, it must mutter, if it presume to break the 
silence, “ I] a raison.” When he has finished, it must say, as a 
sort of grace, “ Il avait raison.” The Kentish Observer either did 
not understand, or refused to follow, this latest version of 
«Crowner’s Quest. Law.” It presumed to suggest that Dr. 
Johnson was fallible, and even to maintain that he had occa- 
sionally erred. “ It is evident,” said this audacious print, “ that 
Dr. Johnson likes to pose as a Coroner,” and, “ puffed up with the 
supposed importance of the position he holds, is determined that 
the world shall see how ridiculous it is possible even for a profes- 
sional man to make himself when vanity takes the place of 
common sense.” Exception might easily be taken on literary 
grounds to this lucid and melodious sentence. The derivatives of 
the verb ponere are as conspicuous by their presence as simple and 
straightforward English is by its absence. That, however, was 
not the question which the jury had to decide. Dr. Johnson is a 
public official, and the manner in which he discharges his duties is 
a matter of general concern, No doubt a coroner is a very great 
man, especially in his own estimation. But the kind of sacro- 
sanctity which he claims for himself, and which a jury has by 
implication admitted that he possesses, is something new in 
English law. “Terrible things, and the strongest of all,” says the 
Greek poet, “ yield toauthority.” Tie English press, since the days 
of the Arevpayitica, has had a chequered anda troubled history. It 
has successfully defied the Court, the House of Lords, the House 
of Commons, the judges of the land, to curtail its privileges or 
weaken its power. Is the “ liberty of unlicensed printing” 
destined to full before the attack of the Coroner for Canterbury 
and Deputy Coroner for West Kent ? 
Dr. Johnson seems to be one of those Coroners who think 
that they ought to know all about it. Another Coroner held an 
— since in the neighbourhood of London to ascer- 
tain whether a medical man had committed suicide, and, as there 
was no doubt about the fact, proceeded to spend the public time 
in inquiring what had been the poor man’s relations with his 
partner, and what was the truth about a charge against his moral 
character. Dr. Johnson had to investigate the cause of a poor 
woman’s death who had declined to enter the workhouse, and had 
been refused outdoor relief. He thought the opportunity favour- 
able for a denunciation of the Poor-law, and for some good sound 
rating of the Canterbury Guardians. The Guardians not unnatur- 
ally objected to this, and their objection was supported by the 
Town Council, which memorialized the Lord Chancellor, who 
would not interfere, In these circumstances the Kentish Observer 
took up the matter, and exhorted the impenitent Coroner with so 
much force that he brought his action for libel. The opinion ex- 
ressed by the Kentish Observer was that Dr. Johnson is untit for 
is post. That may be an erroneous view. Similar strictures 
were often passed upon the late Lord Beaconsfield, and are con- 
stantly being directed against Mr. Gladstone. Yet actions of libel 
did not and do not ensue. The famous instance of the statesman 
who was described as “ a political cheap-jack, saly enations to ob- 
tain a public appointment,” was mentioned by Lord Coleridge. 
That was held to be fair criticism, though certainly much more 
severe than anything said by the Kentish Observer of Dr. Johnson. 
* Ridicule,” said Lord Ellenborough with sense and truth, “is 
often the fittest weapon that can be employed to expose the 
follies and errors of another. A man may make use of ridicule 
in such cases; where would be the liberty of the press if it 
were the ground of action?” Lord Ellenborough was not 
the man to lay undue stress upon popular rights; quite the 
contrary. But he was a robust, sound-minded Englishman 
who hated cant, and despised the querulous mawkishness that 
resents plain speaking as a grievance. Sydney Smith expanded 
with characteristic irooy the meaning of Lord Ellenborough. 
“‘There is nothing,” says that worthy Canon in the third of his 
immortal Letters to Archdeacon Singleton, “there is . nothing 
mpous gentlemen are so much afraid of asa little humour, It 
is like the objection of certain cephalic animalcula to the use of 
small tvoth-combs, ‘Finger and thumb, preci itate powder, or 
anything else you please, but for Heaven's sake no small-tooth- 
combs.’” We hesitate to say it after what has occurred, but 
surely Dr. Johnson’s fitness for his post is, after all, like the fitness 
of Mr. Gladstone for his, a matter of opinion. In the opinion of 
the Lord Chief Justice, who is, we believe, Chief Coroner 


England, Dr. Johnson has “ certainly shown great ignorance of the 
duties of his office.” Yet for saying so, the Kentish Observer has 
to poy Dr. Johnson a hundred pounds, besides all the costs of the 
trial. 

The case of Foli v. Bradshawe is of a refreshingly simple cha- 
racter. There are in it, if we may adapt the language of a great 
critic on a more august theme, “ no fine riddles of the human heart 
to read, no theories to propound, no hidden causes to develop, no 
remote consequences to predict. The character of the hero,” if we 
may thus describe the defendant, “lies on the surface. Ilis ex- 
ploits are brilliant and picturesque.” Signor Foli, of whom Lord 
Coleridge did not = respectful ignorance, is the well-known 
operatic singer, and no more an Italian than Signor Campobello 
or Signor de Reszké. Mr. Bradshawe is a barrister, whose mode 
of action is a little less ceremonious and sedate than the laws of 
his country warrant in these degenerate days. Mr. Bradshawe has 
a mother, and Signor Foli has a wife, and the two unfortunately 
had a quarrel at Monte Carlo, where both nature and art invite 
to more peaceful pursuits, The two ladies, however, chose to 
wrangle on the important and exciting subject of peacock’s feathers, 
and high words were used. This, according to Mrs, Bradshawe's 
account, made her very ill. It preyed upon her mind, and when she 
came home she told her son. Mr. Bradshawe then became very much 
enraged, and resolved to have Signor Foli'’s blood. He began the 
attack by applying to several police magistrates, and asking that 
something should be done to the offending songster. But he soon 
discovered that a London magistrate has something else to do than 
to compose disputes or avenge insults waged or offered in the 
principality of Monaco. So Mr. Bradshawe was driven beck upon 
his own resources, which are not in all respects identical with the 
resources of civilization. Having in vain suggested to Signor Foli 
the propriety of pistols for two and coffee for four, he waited for 
the popular performer outside St. James's Hall, and struck him in 
the eye with a stick. The assault was savage, brutal, and wholly 
inexcusable. If Mr, Bradshawe had possessed a particle of 
discretion, he would have come to terms with his victim, and 
declined to defend the action, But then, if that quality had 
been vouchsafed to him in the smallest measure, there would have 
been no action to defend. In cases of assault, says the Lord 
Chief Justice, the jury may give any damages they please. In 
this case they gave three hundred and fifty pounds, and it cannot 
be said that iu all the circumstances this was too much. The 
position of the unfortunate singer on his return to England may 
well arouse universal commiseration. Wherever he went he was 
pursued by the Bradshawes, though, as he says, he never desired 
to see Mrs, Bradshawe again, and had probably no very ardent 
longing for an introduction to her son, Yet they hunted him 
down from police-court to police-court, until they ran him to 
earth in Piccadilly. There the aryumentum baculinum was 
applied, of which pecuniary damages are but an inadequate refu- 
tation. Much in this case will perhaps never be cleared up, 
though in these days of appeals and new trials one can never 
sure. Did Signor Foli, for instance, say, with reference to the 
explosion at the Local Government Board, “I wish they had blown 
up old Gladstone”? It would not appear at first sight to matter 
much, so far as this case is concerned, whether he did or not, 
though, as he says he did not, he is certaialy entitled to be 
believed. 


THE OPERA. 


Sper BOITO'S Mefistofele has lately been twice presented 
at Covent Garden, to the apparent surprise of the critic of the 
Times, who informs his readers that the opera “ belongs to the 
class of works for the universal success of which it is difficult to 
account.” We must confess that we do not share this difficulty. 
On the contrary, it seems to us perfectly easy to account for the 
success of a work which appeals alike to all who have ears to hear 
and to those who have the rarer quality of appreciation. This 
critic certainly does admit that “ the score is by no means devoid 
of examples of beautiful Italian cantilena”; and this might have 
gone some way towards resclving his difficulty. It is, indeed, in 
the highest degree probable that successful operas of the future 
will belong strictly to that class of works of which Mefistofele is 
an admirable example—of works, that is to say, which are com- 
pounded of pure and always expressive es more or less in the 
nature of Italian cantilena, where such melody is possible, and for 
the rest of what is known as dramatic music—that is to say, of 
scoring which serves to illustrate and interpret the sentiments and 
emotionsof the drama. It is pleasant tofind that the 7imes isdelighted 
with something, though the something is not perhaps a source of 
universal delight. The Walpurgis Night scene, the journal declares, 
was a model of picturesque stage-management, and “ reflected 
equal credit on M. Lapissida, the stage-manager, and M. Hansen, 
who is responsible for the ballet.” ‘This scene struck us as being 
a very ordinary aflair. It is odd that of all the critics he of the 
Times should alone have discovered the merits of M. Lapissida 
and M. Hansen, But such little compliments, no doubt, smooth 
the business of arranging the new opera, which the same autho- 
rity says is “in active preparation.” The first performance of 
Signor Boito’s opera necessitated a call upon two substitutes for 
artists who been announced. Mme. Albani was replaced 
by Mme. Durand, and Signor Monti was the Mefistofele in the 
enforced absence of Signor Novara. On both occasions Mme. 
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did their work creditably ; the second, as was natural, with more 

finish than the first, a result of practice together ; but neither was 

wholly admirable. The Margherita and Faust in the opera the 

success of which puzzles the Times so much have great opportuni- 

ties for touching the emotions of an audience. The music is 

susceptible of extraordinary expression, notably perhaps the quartet 

of the Garden scene, where what it is not too much to call inspira- 

tion has enabled Signor Boito to make his melody, with its broken, 

sobbing rhythm, seem almost to speak, By Mme. Nilsson only 
has the hysteric passion, the supreme exultation of rapturous love, 
the sudden entrance into a new and enchanting world the delight 
of which almost takes away the breath, been truthfully rendered. 

Mme. Albani sings well where something far more than mere singing 
is wanted. The artistic qualities of Signor Novara are not perhaps 
adequately appreciated. There is pu in all he does, and this 
is rare on the operatic stage. Mme. Tremelli and Signor Marconi 
are scarcely more than agreeable vocal machines. Mefistofele is a 
very beautiful and powerful work, and its popularity will no doubt 
remain a problem to puzzle the 7imes. 

The representation of Z’ Etoile du Nord was of unequal merit 
where merit was perceptible. The critics have perhaps made too 
much of the circumstance that Signor de Reszké, a bass, was set 
to play the part of Pietro, usually assigned to a baritone, particu- 
re as it is hard to see where a more promising Ozar is to be found 
in the company. The original Pierre at the Opéra Comique in Paris, 
1854, M. Bataille, was what is technically known as a basso cantante. 
Meyerbeer himself conducted the first performance of the work at 
Covent Garden; it may be assumed that he was consulted as to 
the cast, and he was content to entrust the part to Herr Formes, 
the possessor of an unwieldy bass; so that Signor de Reszké, 
whose voice is of considerable compass and unusual flexibility for 
an organ of such calibre, would surely have satisfied the composer 
himself. The new Pietro sang with taste and effect, and might 
have been esteemed successful as an actor—in comparison, at 
least, with the average operatic actor—but that the memory of 
M. Faure is not to be displaced. In the striking scene at the end 
of the second act, where the Czar reveals himself to the con- 
spirators, Signor de Reszké fell a little short, perhaps because he 
is a player who always awakens expectation, perhaps also because 
his surroundings were wooden. Mme. Sembrich is an artist for 
whom we have much respect and admiration ; but the companion- 
ship of a stiff and awkward Gritzenko, and a general looseness 
ond want of life about the whole representation, except so far as 
she and Signor de Reszké were concerned together, interfered with 
her efforts. She sang as she always sings, with beauty of voice 
and marvellous precision in the most elaborate Her 
shake is closer and more even than it used to be; but a perfect 
shake is very rare,.and she is not always quite irreproachable. 
M. Dupont showed that his command of the band is not so com- 
plete as that which Signor Bevignani exercises. 

We cannot conclude without a word of acknowledgment of 
Mme. Lucca’s Leonora—the Leonora of Verdi, In some respects 
Mme. Lucca stands alone. Her voice is surprisingly fresh, for 
history records that the lady sang a prima-donna part at Vienna 
in 1856, when, however, let us hasten to add, she was a girl of 
sixteen. The most hackneyed of operatic heroines becomes in her 
hands a really impressive personage. There is something about 
her which commands attention whenever she is on the stage; a 
dramatic spontaneity which makes the spectator watch, never 
certain to what her impulse—or what seems to be her impulse— 
will lead her. The operatic stage has no truer and more original 
artist. 


THE ETON MISSION. 


Br. which is the oldest but one of our great public schools, 
and will in very few years be entitled to celebrate the four 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, is just beginning 
to enter under its revised code of statutes on a new stage of 
existence. And it must be the hope of all old Etonians, or rather 
of all who value the public school system which is so closely 
identified with English character and English history, whatever 


they may think of the particular changes introduced, that its | 
probably | 


future may be no less glorious than its past. But man 
are unaware that the original scheme, as planned by Henry VI., 
included not only a College of secular priests and a school for 
boys, but also—as is supposed through the suggestion of Cardinal 
Beaufort—an almshouse for twenty-tive poor men. The Alms- 
house was suppressed during the founder's lifetime, and the 
College of — is at this moment in process of gradual extinc- 
tion, the Clerical Fellows, who are dying out one by one, being 
succeeded by a mixed and non-resident body of Governors, who 
inherit their name and their office in the supreme control of the 
school, but not their revenues or their status as an ecclesiastical 
corporation. Of the threefold division of the original design there- 
fore the school alone—which no doubt held from the first the most 
inent place in the founder's mind—alone survives. The College 
hapel however continued till comparatively recent years, when 
a new church was built for the purpose by the authorities, to serve 
also as the parish church of Eton, of which the Provost was 
ex officio Rector, though in fact his parochial duties were dis- 
charged by proxy by one of the “conducts” or chaplains em- 
ployed for the performance of the daily services, The very first 
step taken by the Roya! Founder towards the execution of his 
design had in fact been to purchase the advowson of the parochie? 


Church, which was vacated through the promotion of the rector 
—one Payn Burghill—to a prebendal stall at Windsor. It will 
thus appear that, in theory at least, the foundation had all along 
something of a parochial, or what might now be called a mis- 
sionary character. It was not designed solely as a centre of 
education, but was intended also to stretch out a helping hand for 
the spiritual and bodily needs of the poor and suffering. In one 
sense it may be said that the directly religious character of the 
establishment has been swept away by the revised code of 1872. 
Neither Provost nor Fellows are bound henceforth to be in holy 
orders, nor is the foundation any longer confined to members of 
any one communion; the pastoral charge of the parish of Eton 
had already by the College itself been transferred to other hands. 
A movement has however sprung up of late, partly due to the 
great religious revival of the day, partly to the increased interest 
awakened among the upper classes in the condition of the people—of 
which “ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London” suggests one obvious 
example—which has found a recognition, as elsewhere so also in 
our publicschoolsand universities. The “ Universities Mission ” tothe 
heathen is one expression of the idea, and when some forty years ago 
Bishop Selwyn, himself a distinguished and popular Etonian, was 
going out to New Zealand, as one of the earliest of the now con- 
stantly increasing band of colonial bishops, he appealed success- 
fully as well to his old school as to his university for sympathy 
and aid. Some years later, when he came home to look for a 
zealous and congenial coadjutor in his work, he said to another 
distinguished Etonian, the late Judge Pattison, “ Will you give 
me Coley?” And Coleridge Pattison, who had been both as an 
Eton boy and in after life the hero of his schoolfellows, followed 
his father’s old friend to the distant scene of his labours, to find 
there the work of an untiring evangelist and a hero’s martyr 
grave. If therefore the “Eton Mission,” which held its annuab 
meeting last Wednesday at St. James’s Hall, under the presidency 
of Lord Chelmsford, is but one of many signs, as has been re- 
marked, that the higher classes are becoming really and deeply 
interested in the condition of the poor, there is at all events a 
peculiar fitness—whether we look to the ancient traditions of the 
school, or to recent experience—in such a call eliciting a prompt 
and energetic response, on the same “ playing fields,” where the 
Duke of Wellington said, or is reported to have said, that 
“ Waterloo was won.” And in point of fact the Eton Mission— 
which has now been some years at work—was, we believe, the 
first of these attempts to enlist the sympathies of our richer 
youth in the moral and physical welfare of their less favoured 
fellow-countrymen. Harrow, Winchester, and other public 
schools have since followed so honourable an example, but Eton 
may claim the credit of having set the fashion, if such it is to be 
called. And in this at least Henry VI. and Waynflete would feel 
that their great design was not discredited. 

The meeting on Wednesday last, unlike some of the May Meet- 
ings with reports of which the columns of the religious press have 
for the last few weeks been deluged usgue ad nauseam, had at once 
a practical and what may almost be called a jubilant character. 
The Duke of Westminster was unfortunately prevented 
domestic anxiety from presiding, but Lord Chelmsford too 
his place, and he had the pleasant task of pointing out from 
the statistics given in the report how considerable a measure of 
success had already been attained since the mission at Hackney 
Wick, in the extreme East of London, was first opened, under the 
charge of the Rev. W. Carter, a son of the Fellow and Bursar of 
Eton of that name, who was for many years prominent among the 
Assistant Masters of the school. It appears that, through the 
liberality of old Etonians, aided by the munificent gift of 1,000%. 
from an anonymous donor, four class-rooms have already been 
built, and a hall containing 600 persons, which is soon to be fol- 
lowed by the erection of a mission church. The hall is at present, 
we presume, used for church purposes, though this was not ex- 
pressly stated. But it would be a great mistake to suppose that. 
the work is carried on solely—perhaps not even pte a the 
aid of old Etonians. One of the characteristic and most conspi- 
cuous merits, here as in the other public school missions which 
have been started on the same model, must be sought in the fact 
that it is very largely dependent for on on the contributions, 
and even to some extent on the personal services and sympathies, of 
the boys actually in the school ; and there can be no doubt that such 
a bestowal, whether of money or of personal service, may be most. 
truly said to bless him that gives as well as him that takes, It is Mr. 
Carter’s habit to pay periodical visits to Eton, where he has an 
a of addressing the boys in the different houses on the 
subject, and thus directly arousing and sustaining their interest 
in the work, besides visiting Oxford and Cambridge with a similar 
object of interesting Etonian undergraduates in the progress of his 
work at the East End. Mr. Warre is the treasurer of the fund, 
and he took occasion to dwell, in his speech last Wednesday, 
with much satisfaction on this aspect of the movement, Whi 
it was of course one object of the meeting to ask for more funds 
—and there is at this moment a pressing call for 750/. for 
immediate use—he was careful to insist that “he had a by no 
means bad account to give” of what had been already done, 
and there was no diminution in the spirit and interest with which 
the work had been taken up at Eton on its first commence- 
ment. One strong evidence of this he quoted in the fact that a 
sum of about 400/. is annually collected in the school by purely 
voluntary contributions, though great care is 
inst any risk of the subscription degene- 
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timated just now, for boys to give their personal aid by singing 
at Concerts at Hackney Wick and in other ways. rd appears 
also from what Mr. Carter stated, that lay help is supplied him by 
Etonians or old Etonians who take up their quarters for awhile in 
the neighbourhood, and thus, as he expressed it, “ they were laying 
the foundation of an Eton settlement in East London.” Itissome 
proof of the success which has already attended these vigorous 
efforts that there are already 600 children in the Sunday school, 
and that the mission room is full at all the services; the more so 
as a region was purposely selected for the experiment where the 
ground was before quite unbroken, lying as it does, so to speak, at 
the extreme outskirts of civilization. 

There was a fitness in the Bishop of Chichester, who is himself 
one of the oldest of living Etonians, appealing to his old school- 
fellows for the support of the mission. And the other prelate 
who took in the meeting, the Bishop of Bedford, had the best 
means of knowing from personal observation the importance and 
many claims of the work on which he spoke. Mr. Kekewich, 
while his immediate aim was to urge old Etonians to contribute 
to the building fund, was “ proud of the work now being done in 
East London by Eton men with Eton funds,” and touched on 
the root of the matter when he insisted on the great advantage 
accruing to the boys at Eton themselves in having it th 
practically brought home to them, that there were other and nobler 
aims in life to be sought after than “the glories of the cricket- 
field and the river.” Great indeed is the direct importance, alike 
from a religious and from a social and philanthropic point of 
view, of increased missionary effort among the “ outcast ” masses 
of London and our other great cities. But hardly less is the in- 
direct importance of such efforts, from every point of view, in 
helping to bridge over the chasm which separates one class from 
another. The work done, for instance, among the poor of East 
London by such men as the late Mr. Green, whose name will be 
familiar to many of our readers, in this as well as in his literary 
capacity, has a value of its own beyond any immediate result 
that may be attained. Or take the following from the report 
‘of a member of the London City Mission, whose theology may 
perhaps be narrow enough, but who had hit the right nail on 
the head in perceiving that a genuine manifestation of interest 
in the moral and physical well-being of those he desired to benefit 
would not in the long run fail of its reward, Many similar in- 
stances might easily be cited from other quarters. 

After several years of unceasing effort I gained entrance into many rooms 
and into most of the dens. My care for the sick and the children disarmed 

ition, and then in room after room attention was secured to the read- 
ings of the Bible. A few became rightly impressed, and were induced to 
attend the little meeting I had established. A few years more and a real 
friendship was entertained for me by most unlikely people. For instance, I 
‘was once in great danger from a number of roughs and thieves who sur- 
rounded me with threats. A tall, stout Irishwoman, one of the most 
desperate characters there, rushed forward, and, striking at my foes, fairly 
seized me by the coat collar and dragged me out of danger. That very 
evening she was apprehended for a robbery and transported for five years ; 
but I saw her immediately upon her return, and thanked her for the kind- 
ness performed so long ago. 

By this time the people were brought into control, as nearly all would 
listen tome. The ragged-school I had established was crowded with the 
children, and my meeting was increasingly well attended. Soul after soul 
was brought under conviction, and many were gathered into the fold of 


If this sort of result is being accomplished—and on what many will 
consider a sounder religious basis than that of the City Mission—by 
the Eton and other Public School missions, of which two or three 
at least are already at work in different of the metropolis, 
and others elsewhere, it may well be matter of rejoicing to those 
who are interested in the future whether of our public schools, 
of the outlying masses of our population, or of the Church, 


CALLED BACK. 


‘aE rocess of adapting Mr. Hugh Conway's story Called 
for theatrical involved a difficult dramatic 
problem, As a narrative the tale of the blind Gilbert Vaughan’s 
ey when a mysterious murder was committed, and of 
‘auline March's loss of reason through the terrible shock occasioned 
by the crime, was very well told. ‘The personages of Called Baci: 
—an infelicitous title, by the way—are skilfully contrasted and in- 
dividually interesting. There was excellent material in the book 
for a play; but it was so arranged that, without considerable 
transposition and alteration, nothing that could possibly prove 
effective on the stage was to be contrived, The blind man of the 
novel, groping his way down a street and accidentally finding 
himself in the house where the Russian spy Macari murders young 
Anthony March, nephew of the conspirator Dr. Ceneri, could not 
have been represented to an audience. The story had to be treated 
with much Eehdeen, and great credit is due to Mr. Comyns Carr, 
if—as is understood—he be responsible, for retaining the full 
of the composition after a complete regrouping of the 
figures. By this time no doubt the one source of weakness, ap- 
pont en the first night, the curious prolixity of the dialogue, is 
Tremovi 
The authors have perceived the necessity of opening with a 
chain of interest, instead of forging link by link as the novelist 
may do; so here we find that before blindness overtook him 
Gilbert Vaughan had seen and loved Pauline. It is she who takes 
him to Ceneri’s house where the murder is committed; and waiting 


in the grounds outside, he hears Pauline’s shriek, evoked by the 
sight of her brother falling under Macari’s dagger. That he 
should have supposed it was Pauline who fell is by no means un- 
natural, The Fassing of the candle before his glazed eyes, the 
test by which ri proves the sincerity of his prayer for sight, is 
one incident of a highly exciting scene which is very adroitl 
arranged. The rapid business of the action, young March’s wra 
at Macari’s sneer, the blows with the glove which the angry lad 
strikes, and the instantaneous fall of Macari’s ready knife, with the 
cry of Pauline and the bursting into the room of Gilbert, bring the 
—— to a notably effective end. Another telling scene is where 
ilbert and his brother-in-law, Arthur Kenyon, track the con- 
ner song to their garret, and see the deserted and now demented 
auline, whom, it must be remembered, they believe to be dead, 
slowly enter. The manner in which moonlight is made to flood 
the chamber just before the girl walks in has too clearly the air 
of preparation ; but this isa mere question of stage management. 
Good scenes succeed each other. The meeting of Vaughan and 
Macari in Paris, where the spy is sent by his chiefs to give the 
Englishman what information he can supply about Ceneri, is sound 
dramatic work. The audience know the truth—that it was Macari 
himself who committed the murder—and they can the more tho- 
roughly appreciate the ingenuity of his plausible tale that Ceneri slew 
the man who had betrayed Pauline, and who refused to make her 
reparation, As in the book, Vaughan starts off to Siberia to find 
Ceneri, whom his treacherous associate has denounced to the police. 
This Siberian episode would be very much more valuable if there were 
very much Jess of it. An attempt has been made to realize a picture 
drawn by Prince Krapotkine of the horrors of Siberian exile, an 
attempt which is somewhat ambitious, but by no means unsuc- 
cessful. The novelty of all this may be held to justify the slow- 
ness of the development of the plot ; but there is no excuse for the 
extreme protraction of Ceneri’s death scene. The wretched 
prisoner's legs give way beneath him, he falls prone, but he does 
not die. He is an unconscionably long time in dying, and having 
fallen he gets up again to fall once more. When he is finally dis- 
sed of, the play is practically over ; for Vaughan has learnt that 
Pauline is innocent of the offence charged against her by Macari. 
The last act in the villa on the Lake of Geneva is the weakest. 
A better excuse for the reappearance of Macari should have 
been devised, The shock to Pauline is afforded by a vision of 
her brother's murder as it was committed; and of course Gilbert 
enters opportunely from Siberia. On the map it is a long way, 
and trains are uncertain; on the stage, however, a hero must be 
punctual to his cue, But we must not leave the authors of 
Called Back with words of satirical comment on our pen. The 
play, as already stated, is very good. It is so sound and strong that 
the absence of comedy for what is called relief is never felt. No 
relief is needed ; except, indeed, from the supertluity of verbiage. 
The —a from very fair to very good. Miss Lingard has 
a trying in the portrayal of a mad heroine who is to be 
sympathetic in her madness; but, on the whole, she succeeds 
in retaining interest for the witless heroine, and that is much. 
If the precise method by which the mental disturbance was 
quelled is not very plainly shown, it may be that it was impos- 
sible to showit. Mr. Kyrle Bellew has earnestness to recommend 
him as Gilbert Vaughan. That Vaughan should be given to set 
tricks of attitude and movement is unfortunate. The actor is 
growing into mannerisms, which are things to be checked. If 
mannerisms are natural and unconquerable, they must be excused ; 
but Mr. Kyrle Bellew is gradually adopting peculiarities which, 
if not checked, will presently tend much to mar his otherwise 
intelligent efforts. Great praise has been awarded to Mr. Beerbohm- 
Tree for his performance of Macari, and the praise is deserved. 
We can well believe that it is a study from lite, not, it must be 
understood, a copy of any particular personage—the lowest form 
of study from life the stage presents — but an amalgamation of 
natural characteristics welded by the ability of the actor into ahomo- 
geneous whole. Perhaps the part is somewhat over-elaborated, but 
it should-not be forgotten that Macari is an Italian, with the 
vivacity of his race accentuated by the circumstances of his daily 
life. Uoming after the vacuous curate of The Private Secretary, 
Mr. Beerbohm-Tree's Macari is a very noteworthy piece of acting. 
Mr. Anson was less to the point as Ceneri. Dr. Ceneri is an 
older man than Macari, and could not be expected to possess all 
the ardour and energy which Macari affects; but there is little 
evidence of deep-set purpose in him. Ile is always in trouble 
himself, instead of being bent on troubling others. On the whole, 
he is a very weak-kneed conspirator. There are clever touches in 
the part; at times Ceneri arrests the attention; but he does not re- 
tain command over it, and he it is who will not die. Most of the 
minor parts are carefully filled. Called Back promises to be a 
great popular success. It also, however, as is not always the 
case with popular successes, amply fulfils artistic requirements, 


THE BATTLE OF LA HOGCE, 


“ewe of bells all day, and bonefires all night,” is the 
entry in Narcissus Luttrell’s diary for May 23rd and 
24th, 1692. And this went on for many days. This ebulli- 
tion of national joy meant something more than pride for 
Hos Gon dood, Kagland had good 

Hogue. indeed, 1 cause to re- 
joice; for not only was this, as Macaulay points out, the first 
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great check given to the arms of Lewis XIV., and the first great 
victory won by the English over the French since the days of 
Agincourt ; but, if it could not efface, it at least gloriously atoned 
for, the disgrace of Beachy Head. The disgrace was England’s 
that day; two years later the atonement was hers. On June 30, 
1690, the Dutch bore the burden of the fighting, while Torrington 
lay ingloriously by out of gunshot, till his brave allies had 
done all that even the countrymen of De Ruyter and Van Tromp 
could do against an enemy near four times their strength in num- 
bers and weight of metal, and then slunk away up the Thames, 
leaving the Channel free from end to end to the triumphant 
French. On May 19, 1692, the position was reversed. The work 
on that day was done almost wholly by the English, not from any 
backwardness on the part of the Dutch, but solely through the 
perversity of the wind, which for the most part of the time enabled 
the French to enguge the English squadrons alone. But this was 
not all. The victory of La Hogue meant something more to England 
than a check to the arms of the Great Monarch. When at noon 
of the 24th of May the English fleet slowly drew out of the bay 
on an ebb tide with the flower of the lrench navy in flames 
under the helpless eyes of James and the great captains who 
were to have brought England once more to his feet, the 
last chance of the Stuarts being restored by foreign arms and 
foreign gold vanished with the smoke of the burning ships. Twice 
had the attempt been made; twice had it failed. Ifa King of the 
race she had rejected was to sit again on the English throne, he 
must be recalled by English voices and upheld by English arms. 
That issue, too, was tried. The retreat from Derby and the 
ye on Culloden Heath was the last word of the great lesson 
the Stuarts had learned twice before on the banks of the Boyne 
and in the Bay of La Hogue. 

From the beginning of the year it had been known that great 
preparations were astir in France. The one man who had persis- 
tently opposed an invasion of England was no more. Louvois was 
dead, and with him vanished, as the exile flattered himself, the last 
barrier that lay between St. Germains and St. James's. He died 
at the close of 1691, and early in the following January Lewis had 
consented to an expedition from which he possibly expected to 
gain as much as James. Macaulay, following Burnet, says that 
the real designs of the French Government were unknown even to 
William when he sailed for Holland ov March 6. But it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile this statement with the many paragraphs in the 
Gazettes for January and February which show that the French 
preparations were no secret in London. The muster on the coast 
of Normandy of all the Irish troops then in France under the com- 
mand of Sarsfield might not have troubled William much ; but 
one can hardly suppose him to have been ignorant that with these 
Trish battulions was camped Bellefonds with ten thousand French- 
men, It was certainly known, too,in January that the Toulon 
squadron was fitting for sea; in February, that all privateers had 
been recalled, and an embargo laid on all merchantmen; while 
in the dockyards of Brest, Rochefort, and Port Louis the car- 

mters were at work night and day. It may not have suited 
the English King, in the then feverish States, to have made 
all his information public; but the letter to Heinsius quoted 
by Macaulay hardly warrants our belief that it was not tili 
April that he really saw whither all these a emp = tended. 
However, whatever he may have suspected or known, on March 6th 
he sailed for his own country, leaving, as usual, full power in 
= — of Mary, with Nottingham again at the head of the 

ouncil, 

Meanwhile, England had not been idle. The Gazettes which 
announce the movements of Lewis are full of indications of our 
own activity. All persons trading in naval commodities were 
entreated to apply to the Commissioners sitting at the office of 
His Majesty’s navy “in Crutched Fryers.” Six weeks’ pay by 
-_ of bounty was offered to all able seamen who would enlist, 
and these gentle inducements were supplemented later by a sterner 
call, In April three new men-of-war were launched, the Cornwall 
and the Devonshire of eighty guns each, and the Breda of 
seventy. The Prince, of a hundred guns, and the Dunkirk, of 
seventy, both of which had been renewed almost into new vessels, 
were ready in the same month; and some idea of the pace at 
which the work went forward may be gathered from the fact that 
the former of these, which, under its new name of the Royal 
William, had been launched at Chatham on the 21st, was 
manned, fitted, and ready for sea by the 30th. The same activity 
was observed in the land forces. The regular troops were con- 
centrated between Petersfield and Portsmouth. Several regiments 
were recalled from Flanders, and others stopped on the march. 
All the militia were called out: and the Queen herself reviewed 
in —_ Park six of the City regiments, thirteen thousand strong. 
In southern shires of Scotiand all capable of bearing arms 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty were bidden to hold them- 
selves in readiness, and a few of the most trusted of the High- 
land chieftains received a sort of dictatorship over the rest. All 
Papists, or reputed Papists, were ordered to remove ten miles from 
London, The houses of all suspected persons were searched, and 
Lord Huntingdon, in whose stables horses enough were found to 
mount a whole troop of cavalry, was sent to join Marlborough 
inthe Tower. Nor were the Dutch beliindhand. The presence of 
William lent a spur to their zeal. The Amsterdam squadron, of 
fourteen men-of-war, three of ninety-two guns each, and three 
fire-ships, was the first to put to sea. The Meuse squadron, of five 
men-of-war and two fire-ships, followed; the North Holland and 

~ Zealand squadrons were not long behind. By the end of April the 


whole fleet, thirty-six ships, carrying about thirteen thousand men 
and two thousand four hundred and ninety-four guns, was anchored 
in the Downs under the command of Van Almonde. 

On the 21st of April James left St. Germains for Normandy. 
As usual he was firmly convinced that his coming was anxiously 
expected in England, and that the officers of the English navy 
were with him almost toa man. In this last belief there was, 
indeed, more reason than in most of the foolish notions James 
carried in his head. So far as he can be said to have been popular 
at any time and with any class of people, he had been popular with 
the fleet. He had proved himself when Duke of York a brave and 
a skilful sailor, and this rare instance to his credit had not been 
wholly forgotten. Moreover, it was no secret that his agents had 
been busy in that ag oe and especially with Russell, and James, 
as usual supremely ignorant of the man’s real nature, had been 

rsuaded that the English Admiral was heart and soul with him. 
But Russell, though he had little love for his nt sovereigns, 
had a great love for his profession. He would have had little ob- 
jection to seeing James again on the English throne, but he had 
the very strongest objection to seeing an English fleet strike its 
flag to the Frenchmen. In all his correspondence with St. 
Germains he was resolute on one point, that the two fleets should 
not meet. “If I meet them,” he said, “I fight them, were his 
Majesty himself on board.” One of his chief officers, Carter, whose 
support had been confidently promised to James by his agents, had 
reported their every word to Nottingham. 

Still there was an uneasy feeling in London. That Russell 
had been in correspondence with the enemy was pretty well 
known, and no man could dare to say what part he would play 
when the pinch came. He had taken leave of the Queen on 
April 30th, and by the end of the second week in May the whole 
of the allied fleet was anchored off St. Helen’s. No mightier 
armament had ever assembled in an English port. If every man 
was true, there could be little doubt of the result. But of that 
fact there was much doubt, and in London these doubts were 
freely expressed. Again the good sense and courage of Mary 
showed themselves, On May 15th all the English officers were 
summoned on board the Britannia, Russell's flag-ship, to hear a 
dispatch from Nottingham, conveying the Queen's disbelief of all 
the stories that had been circulated to their discredit and her un- 
shaken assurance in their loyalty. The wisdom of this course was 
as clear as the folly of James’s Declaration. An address was 
hastily prepared in answer, thanking the Queen for her confidence, 
and vowing to defend her rights and the freedom and religion of 
England with their lives against all Popish invaders. Every 
officer present pressed forward to sign it, and there is no doubt 
that at that moment they signed the truth, 

Meanwhile the French fleet had left Brest, and was making 
its way up Channel towards La Hogue, where three hundred 
transports were waiting his escort to convey James and his army 
to the shores of England. Tourville was in command. His 
orders were positive—to find out the English fleet, and fight them, 
in order to clear the way for the transports. But both Lewis and 
his Ministers had been strangely misinformed of the strength of 
that fleet. That the Dutch could have had time to join forces 
with the English was thought impossible, Of the latter, only 
Delaval’s and Carter's squadrons were believed to be at sea; and 
of these, even if they showed fight, there could be no doubt that 
Tourville would be able to give a good account. Russell was 
supposed to be still in the Thames, or beating somewhere about 
the Downs; moreover, in him James, despite all that had passed, 
still professed the utmost confidence.» At three o'clock on the 
morning of the 16th Nottingham was waked from his sleep by an 
express, who had ridden up from Weymouth in eleven hours with 
the news that the French squadron was in sight. Another posted 
off along the coast to Russell. On the following morning the 
allied squadrons weighed anchor from St. Helen’s and stood off 
down Channel. 

Their whole force was ninety-nine ships, carrying between forty 
and fifty thousand men, and close upon seven thousand guns. 
Russell's flag flew from the Britannia, a fine three-decker of one 
hundred guns. His vice- and rear-admirals were Sir Ralph 
Delaval, in the Royal Sovereign (which famous ship was then 
nearly sixty years old), and Sir Cloudesley Shovel, in the 
London, Sir John Ashby commanded the Blue Squadron in the 
Victory, with Rooke and Carter for his vice- and rear-admirals. 
Almonde was in command of the Dutch, with Callemberg as his 
vice-admiral, The accounts of Tourville’s force vary. Macaulay 
puts it at forty-four men-of-war ; others at fifty or sixty, or even 
more, exclusive of fire-ships and smaller vessels. It is certain, 
however, that it was his squadron only that was engaged, for a 
lucky wind still kept the Toulon fleet in harbour, and that, had 
our whole force been able to come into action, he would have 
been outnumbered nearly two to one. The French van was 
commanded by D’Amfreville, their rear by Gabaret. In the 
centre Tourville’s flag flew from the Royal Sun, boasted by the 
French to be the finest ship ever yet launched on any waters, 
carrying one hundred and four , and adorned with a gorgeous 
device representing Lewis in triumph, with a crowd of kings and 

rinces in chains at his feet. The Dutch led the English van; 
ussell, with the Red Squadron, lay in the centre; Ashby, with 
the Blue, was in the rear. 

At daybreak on May 19th the two fleets came in sight of each 
other, Cape Bartleur, about six —_ off, bearing south by 
south-west of the English line. The morning was hazy, and 
Russell could not clearly see what tack the French were on. The 
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wind, too, which was from the south-west and light, was with 
them. Tourville could have declined an engagement; and when 
the immense superiority of the force opposed to them was ob- 
served, his officers pressed him to do so. But he flatly declined. 
Orders to fight were in his pocket, and he had no mind to run 
the risk of another sneer about men “who carried the white feather 
in their heads if not in their hearts,” with which he had been 
ted at the French Court for not having burned the English 
mc in their harbours after the battle off Beachy Head. By 
ten o’clock his line was formed, and bearing down upon the 
English centre. Russell signalled for the Dutch and the Blue 
uadron to weather the French if possible, but the wind had now 
fallen almost to a calm, and it was not till late in the afternoon 
that his orders, and then but partially, could be obeyed. It was 
no idle boast of his, therefore, to Nottingham that for the greater 
part of the day he was engaged with a force practically superior 
to his own. Tourville stood on his course till he had come within 
musket-shot of the Britannia, and then, hauling up to windward, 
a Royal Sun opened fire about half-past eleven, and the fight 
gan, 

At first it was a little more than a duel between the two 
admirals, but gradually others came into action, and for four hours 
the firing was heavy. But the French were out-manceuvred and 
out-fought, our ships, it is said, firing three broadsides to their 
two. About four o'clock Tourville, who had played his part as 
became the captain of the Royal Sun, found himself in such a 
plight that he shifted his flag to the Ambitious, while the Royal 
Sun made off to the coast of Normandy, nearly all her rigging 
shot away and “ all her scuppers ” spouting blood, says Macaulay, 
dexterously appropriating a grandiloquent touch from a contem- 

rary ballad. At six a breeze sprung up, which enabled the Blue 
vam en to get into action. Carter’s ship was the first to break the 
French line, and Carter himself, struck by a splinter from his own 
yard-arm, was one of the first to fall. Till ten the firing continued, 
and then the wind fell again, and in a thick fog both fleets anchored 
for the night. Our loss was severe. The Lagle alone had seventy 
killed and one hundred and fifty wounded, but besides Carter, 
ig Hastings, of the Sandwich, was the only English officer 
who fell. 

The morning of the 20th broke foggy and calm. Only thirty- 
eight of the French ships were in sight about three leagues to the 
westward. Russell gave signal for chase, his own ship being far 
to the eastward in consequence of her foretopmast having gone by 
the board during the night. All hevegh that afternoon and 
until past ten in the evening the chase continued, and early the 
next morning the English brought up near the Race of Alderney 
in fifty fathoms, Twenty-eight of the French ships followed suit, 
but much nearer the Race, and fifteen others further to the west- 
ward. Soon the flood tide came up strong, and some of the 
French began to drive. Three managed to get into Cherbourg, 
and the rest into the Bay of La Hogue. For those who kept their 
anchors a luckier fate was in store. Every one knows Mr. 
Browning’s gallant ballad which tells how D'Amfreville, with a 
part of the French fleet, was steered through the rocks and 
shallows of the dangerous Race by a Breton pilot. Whether the 
poet has followed history exactly or not, it is certain that about 
twenty — managed to get safe into St. Malo, and that Ashby, 
with the Blue Squadron, having no pilot who could take him 
ae those intricate channels, made sail to join Russell off La 

ogue, 

Meanwhile Delaval was after the ships who had got safe, as they 
hoped, into Cherbourg, the luckless Royal Sun and two other 
first-rates of ninety and eighty-four guns. They were hauled up 
too close inshore for Delaval to follow them in till he made sure of 
his soundings. As Nelson did more than a hundred years later in 
the Baltic, Delaval saw to this himself and under a heayy fire. 
The next morning he sent in three fire-ships, putting himself on 
board one. “I hope I may say, without vanity,” he wrote to 
Nottingham, “ that the service was warm, yet effectually per- 
formed.” Two of the French ships were burned at anchor; the 
third ran on shore, and, being deserted by all her crew, shared the 
same fate. One of ours was sunk, but our loss was very slight. 

At noon on the 23rd the allied fleets were together again off 
La Hogue. Thirteen of the French fleet were anchored iv the 
bay, as far inshore as they could be drawn. They were covered 
by the forts De Lisset and Saint-Vaast. Platforms had been 
hastily run up on which all the guns of the army had been 
mounted. The shoals were lined with boats filled with soldiers. 
On the shore were drawn up Bellefond’s French and Sarsfield’s 
Trish, and on a height commanding the whole was James himself, 
with the Duke of Berwick, Bellefond, Tourville, and other high 
officers of both arms. James was uneasy. He saw that the 
French sailors were disheartened, and what English sailors were 
he knew well. He advised that a strong force of soldiers and 
artillery should be sent on board the ships; but his advice was 
disregarded. Tourville would not consent to such a slur upon his 
men’s courage, and even the rest thought that things must needs 
be well enough as they were. 

Russell gave charge of the expedition to Rooke, who shifted his 
flag to the Zagle, as drawing less water than that which had 
hitherto carried it. But he soon found that the work must be 
done by boats alone. His orders were simple. The boats were 
to advance, he said, and board or burn as best they could. 
The boats advanced under a heavy fire from the shore. Not a 
musket answered ; oars were the only weapons used till the men 


got aside, and then, scrambling on board with loud huzzas, they 


set to work with a will. Some cut the rigging, others set fire to 
the vessels, others turned the guns upon the shore. Six ships 
were burned on the first day ; on the next the work was finished, 
There was little resistance. As fast as the English scrambled up 
one side, the French scrambled down the other, and as the shi 
and not their crews were what our men aimed at, there was little 
loss of life, and but few prisoners were taken. Including those 
destroyed by Delaval in Cherbourg, seventeen first-rates were 
burned to ashes, besides several transports. Our own loss after the 
first day’s fighting was ten men killed. And throughout the two 
days James stood on the heights above the bay, gazing in helpless 
despondency at the destruction of all his hopes, One exclamation 
he could not help. As he saw the English sailors swarming up 
the huge sides of the French ships, having thrown away their 
muskets to leave their hands free, and cheering as though thi 
were at play, he cried out, “ Ah, none but my brave English co 
do so brave an action "—words natural to an Englishman, even 
though that Englishman were James, but hardly politic in the 
circumstances, Then, when all was over, he muttered that Heaven 
fought against him, and withdrew sullenly to his tent. 
So glorious and complete a victory was received in England in 
a manner worthy the occasion. Solemn prayers and a thanks- 
giving were ordered by Russell throughout the fleet. Rochester, 
Portland, Sidney, and Galloway were sent down to Portsmouth 
with fifty thousand pounds to distribute among the sailors. Each 
of the captains of the fire-ships received one hundred guineas, and 
the same sum was given to three who had brought the first 
news of our success to England. Every officer who had distin- 
ished himself in any way was presented with a gold medal. 
rter was buried at Portsmouth with all military honours. The 
body of Hastings was brought to London, and, escorted by the 
Royal Guards, and followed by four Royal carriages, laid in St. 
James's Church. Nor were the wounded forgotten. Forty sur- 
geons were sent down to Portsmouth. The hospitals of St. 
Thomas and St. Bartholomew by the Queen's orders opened their 
doors to all patients from the fleet at the public charge. A more 
lasting memorial of Royal gratitude was not wanting. The 
building which Charles II. had begun at Greenwich for a Royal 
palace was continued by Mary to commemorate the victory gained 
over her brother, and many an English sailor owes to-day the 
— and happiness of his declining years to the battle of La 
ogue. 


SCULPTURE IN 1884. 


it isa matter of congratulation to us to see year by year that 
our — prediction of better things in store as to an Eng- 
lish school of sculpture was not a mere expression of optimism. 
But while we cannot but be pleased at this definite p 
we are not blind to the shortcomings of the English school. We 
do not permit ourselves to say, as more than one of our contem- 
poraries have said this year, that English sculpture is now ahead 
of English painting at the Royal Academy. To justify such a 
statement as this the general average of merit should be higher 
among the sculptors than among the painters. This is far trom 
being the case, We have several examples this year which 
hold their own against the very best of the paintings ; there are 
about two dozen works which are up to the average of the 
paintings; but below these we sink suddenly to an abyss of 
mediocrity and false taste. That we have so many brilliant ex- 
ceptions is highly creditable and encouraging ; but we must not 
flatter ourselves that we have a school of sculpture until such 
contributions as Nos, 1708, 1691, and 1775 are naturally and 
obviously excluded. 

The exhibition at the Royal Academy is especially rich this 

ear in large imaginative groups and figures, mainly by outsiders, 
or neither Mr. Armstead nor Mr. Boehm nor Mr. Brock is a 
contributor in this department. The most striking piece of 
sculpture of the year, and that which is properly set in the place 
of honour in the Lecture-Room, is Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s 
“ Mower ” (1856). This is the fourth statue of heroic size which 
Mr. Thornycroft has executed, and it proves that his powers 
have not been thwarted or deformed “ the rapidity of his 
success, He has shown a fine ambition in declining to repeat in 
another classical figure the antique poetry of his “ Artemis” of 
1880 or of his “Teucer” of 1882. In his statue of this year 
Mr. Thornycroft, who has been steadily approaching nearer and 
nearer_to the realists, but without ever relinquishing his hold 
on style, deserts antiquity for the England of to-day. He gives 
us the statue of a young English mower, not idealized, but only 
selected, in his country dress, without modification or falsifica- 
tion of any kind, It isa happy memorial of country life in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. There is no attempt to 
make too much of the subject; the young man is not doing one 
thing with his right hand and another with his left, but stands 
in the simplicity of his strength, gazing forwards and downwards 
at some passing object with concentrated and stolid attention. The 
modelling was never more learned or beautiful in any previous 
work of Mr. Thornycroft’s, nor the flesh more finely contrasted 
against the various textures—the leather, the cotton, and the felt. 

Another figure, smaller, but not less beautiful, is the “Icarus” 

of Mr. Alfred Gilbert (1855). The young athlete stands ready to 
take flight ; his artificial wings are bound to his arms with thongs, 
and still droop in fine curves along his flanks. lis head is 
swathed and bound with cloths to avoid the disturbing rush of 
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air. His feet, which, however, are the least satisfactory part of 
the figure, touch the ground as if ready to abandon it. The 
whole statuette is full of grace and poetry and of a pathetic sense 
of the fallacy of the hopes of Icarus. It is this imaginative touch 
of lassitude in the body and anxiety in the face which completes 
the charm of the whole. In passing from the study of this 
statuette to that of Mr. George A. Lawson’s “ Ave Cesar” (1809), 
we traverse the space that divides a masterly work, fully carried 
out in every part with the artist’s utmost ability, from a spirited 
and ambitious sketch by a sculptor who can never be persuaded to 
carry his work far enough. Mtr. Lawson’s Retiarius is brandish- 
ing his genes fork with exaggerated vehemence, while 
his net, by an unlucky subterfuge, is drawn up at his side so 
voluminously as to form an obvious support to the figure. These 
things are evidence of haste in composition, of too great readiness 
to be satisfied ; but the statue has excellent qualities, nevertheless, 
Mr. Onslow Ford's “ Linos” (1680) is unfortunately placed. It 
is difficult to say what there is about this statue which fails to 
impress the eye. We examine it, and we find it to be marvellously 
well modelled, full of evidence of patient study from the life. But 
it is too purely a portrait of the body of some particular model, 
imperfections are slavishly reproduced rather than finer forms 
selected. This is the result of the neglect of style, and the pur- 
suit of realism without imagination. Mr. Onslow Ford is techni- 
cally so clever, and his work as a handicraftsman has so much 
improved of late, that we believe he will see, from the com- 
parative failure of his figure this year, that more is needed than 
mere portraiture of the body. Mr. Browning, with his crude 
and fleshy statue of “ Dryope” at the Grosvenor Gallery, is pro- 
bably beyond the power a nine this. We should like to 
commend both Mr. Ford and Mr. Browning to M. Rodin’s ex- 
+? finished statue in bronze, “ L’Age d’Airain” (1667) ; 

- in is quite as determined a realist as they are, but he 
throws over his work that veil of imagination which we call style, 
and thereby gives the figure a charm which has power to retain 
the attention. 

Mr. E. Roscoe Mullins is an outsider who is rapidly coming 
forward into the front rank. His works this year, both at the Royal 
Academy and the Grosvenor, give him a greater claim to notice 
than he has ever shown before, In the Central Hall of the 
Academy his strong and spirited group (1682), “ Bless me, even 
me also, O my father,” attracts the eye at once. u has crept 
along the ground towards Isaac, and presses up towards his father 
in an agony of suspense; the solemn blind face of the patriarch 
suggests his doubt and inward trouble, This group is not merely 
nobly conceived ; it is executed with a virile force which was till 
lately a quality unknown in our English sculpture. In the 

ess t uty; the marble one is a charming specimen o 
pina Son. Mr. C. B. Birch has expended great pace on his 
huge ey “Lady Godiva” (1823), but he leaves us unim- 
pressed. . Pinker’s large “ Britannia” (1669), with a lion, 
shows advance — his previous work ; but as a group it is too 
flat. Mr. Calder Marshall's ambition is as great as ever; but his 
sentimental statues make a poor show among the vigorous younger 
work, Mr. G. Natorp, a new name, signs a massive and graceful 
bronze statuette of “ Hercules ” (1746), leaning on his club, an ex- 
cellent and very promising piece. We lament to see Mr. Walter 

» whose work in.the past has often possessed great merit, 
sinking to such depths of trickery as he reaches this year in his 
so-called “ Ariel” (1783). One of the prettiest statuettes in the 
Royal Academy is Mr. Paul de Vigne’s “ Poverella” (1800), a 
irk with a fiddle on her knees, leaning back asleep; this is in 
marble exquisitely carved, and the composition is as fortunate as 
it can be, Trent and simple, and held within close limits. 

The Academy possesses some good reliefs this year. Mr. 
Woolner’s bronze “ Water Lily” (1700), a bathing-girl stepping 
the lily-leaves, is full of poetic charm. Mr. 


delicately amon; 
Henry Bates, the student whose bas-relief in the schools this 
spring quite an emotion, exhibits it here for general 


inspection. This “Socrates Teaching in the Agora” (1712) is 
without question a remarkably sound and vivid piece of work, full 
of qualities that are both sculpturesque and picturesque, as relief 
should be. We hope to see it again when Mr. Bates has translated 
it into marble. Another student, Mr. Henry Pegram, exhibits a 
version of the same theme which is very gracefully conceived. All 
these younger men are, we are glad to see, following the example 
of Mr. Thornycroft—whose influence is evidently very great 
among them—and are avoiding the old nerveless fashion of 
modelling. The Academic sculptors themselves seem to be try- 
ing to catch the new manner of touch, sometimes with rather 
naive results. 
Iconic sculpture, in the form of important monuments, is not 
ly represented at the Royal Academy this year. The best por- 
trait statue is that of “Sir Richard Temple” (1686), by Mr. T. Brock, 
@ very spirited production; the worst is that of “ Lord Frederick 
Cavendish” (1678), by Mr. Bruce Joy. We regret the steady decline 
of this artist, who in the early part of his career exhibited some 
ul works, which brought his name before the public, but who 
lately persisted in following the old-fashioned path that leads 
to mediocrity. Busts are, of course, numerous and of very varied 
merit. The Royal Academy contains a superb “ Lord Wolseley ” 
(1722), in bronze, and an excellent “ Mr. Herbert Spencer ” (1784), 
in terra-cotta, both by Mr. Boehm, and satisfactory in every way, 
full of life and character, treated with simplicity, and delicately 
finished, Mr, Boehm remains our best portrait sculptor, when he 


will give himself the trouble to put his own individuality into 
his work. Mr, Alfred Gilbert has never surpassed his “ Study of 
the Head” of an old man (1699), evidently an Italian model, 
with flapping ears brought forward, little shrewd eyes pursed 
up, and thin, humorous lips drawn back in a kind of sly 
smile. In mere technical skill, in masterly treatment of 
surface, this is the most accomplished head in the Academy. 
We observe the beautiful exactitude with which every plane 
of the old wrinkled skin is reproduced without exaggera- 
tion, flatly, every atom laid on in its right place with un- 
affected mastery. Mr. Armstead is not fortunate this year; he is 
represented by a queer little figurine called “ Egypt” (1688), and 
a still more awed “Henry IIL.” a marble bust of a very old- 
fashioned gentleman, who “ the semblance of a kingly crown has 
on.” Mr. Onslow Ford exhibits a remarkably fine bust of the 
Archbishop of York (1793) in the Royal Academy, and in the 
Grosvenor an exquisitely refined and sprightly bust of a little girl 
(425). What has happened to Mr. T. Nelson MacLean? He seems 
to have formed a fresh conception of the size and proportions of 
the human head. Iis busts this year have the brightness of touch 
which belongs to his work; but in every caso the skull has the 
appearance of having been pinched and the sides pressed together. 
e is surely not enamoured of the eccentricities of Mr. Conrad 
Dressler, who comes over from Berlin to enlighten our darkness 
with a number of strangely sensational heads. Mr. Birch is always 
a conscientious artist in portraits; his head of “ Mr. Wilson Barrett 
as Wilfred Denver” is. careful and praiseworthy. Mr. Thornycroft’s 
best bust is his “ Mr. Walter Prideaux ” (1720); his “ Coleridge ” 
(1788), like Mr. Brock’s “ Longfellow” (1786), labours at the 
Royal Academy under the disadvantage of work which has been 
executed to stand within the gloom of Westminster Abbey. At 
the Grosvenor, in the centre of the large room, Mr. Thornycroft 
exhibits an extremely graceful and poetical portrait-statuette of a 
lady with a book of music on her knees (411), a work full of 
charm and originality. Other busts demanding praise at the 
Royal Academy are Mr. Brock’s “Rev. 8. H. Booth” (1726), 
Mr. Pinker’s “ Professor Rolleston” (1730), Mr. Richmond's 
« ri oe ” (1787), and Mr. Fontana’s “ Sir Moses Montefiore” 
1690). 
( A few words in conclusion with regard to such miscellaneous 
works as have not been already considered. Mr. Henry Holiday’s 
“ Jacob’s Ladder ” (1743), a tall narrow composition in relief, like 
a stained glass window come to life, is decorative and accomplished. 
Mr. Thornycroft’s “Cat” (1701), in a noble position of repose, in 
bronze on a slab of green Irish marble, would be a delightful 
household acquisition, and shows the versatility of the artist. 
Mr. Poynter’s bronze medals (1777-1781) are interesting; they 
are less rough than those Professor Legros exhibited two years 
ago, and seem to us to be more independent of the prestige of the 
fifteenth century. Mr. George Simond’s life-sized “Sketch of a 
Lion” (1776) will not pass muster, we are afraid, This is not 
how Barye or Haehnel modelled animals. 


M. PASTEUR’S RESEARCHES ON HYDROPHOBIA. 


fib results obtained by the experiments of M. Pasteur with 
the gr of rabies, or canine madness, bid fair, if corrobo- 
rated, to be of the highest scientific and practical importance. In 
his recent communication to the Académie des Sciences, based on 
work extending over four years, M. Pasteur makes the ho 
reasonable that a certain process of inoculation will succeed in 
averting the consequences of a bite from a mad dog, and thus free 
humanity from one of its greatest terrors and curative medicine 
from one of its oldest reproaches, Following the same methods 
as in his experiments. with the poisons of other diseases, M. 
Pasteur has found that the poison of rabies loses in virulence by 
being successively inoculated into several monkeys. By this 
means, after a few transmissions, the poison becomes so “ attenu- 
ated” that its inoculation into dogs is harmless, while a dog so 
inoculated is rendered thereby proof against the original disease. 
Though vaccination for small-pox has now become a quite 
familiar example of preventive inoculation, it is but recently that 
there has been any scientific extension of the underlying prin- 
ciple. M. Pasteur especially has been working along this line 
with earnestness; and in more than one instance his researches 
have led to definite and practical results, In the present case 
the importance of the experiments is obvious, not only because 
the disease called hydrophobia is quite common enough to be a 
real source of terror, but also owing to the very favourable con- 
ditions that are here presented for coming to some more definite 
conclusion than heretofore on the subject of preventive inoculation. 
The disease is so clearly conveyed from animal to animal by 
inoculation that the experiments made are in close conformity 
with the mode of natural transmission, and when the efficacy of 
the new “ vaccination” is proved in dogs we may fairly conclude 
that the process is likely to succeed with men. The matter is not 
complicated here as it may be in the case of many other diseases, 
such as consumption and cholera, with the question as to how far 
the animal and the man are similarly affected. Rabiesin the dog 
and hydrophobia in the man may b assumed to be due to one 
and the same poison, its transmissibility from the one to the 
other being open to no reasonable doubt. Although, as M. 
Pasteur says, the time may still be distant when canine 
madness will be extinguished by this process of vaccination, 
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there seems to be good reason for hoping, should his results 
be established, that the consequences of a bite from a mad dog 
may be prevented. For, though it would be of course unlikely 
that men would submit themselves to inoculation to forestall the 
risk of such an accidental disease as hydrophobia, there is ground 
for believing that, owing to the long périod of incubation after a 
bite, the patient bitten by a mad dog may be rendered insus- 
ceptible by inoculation betore the mortal malady has had time to 
declare itself. 

Whatever may be the result of further investigations, and the 
testing of these experiments which is to be carried out by a 
Government Commission at the request of M. Pasteur, it cannot 
be denied that the methods followed are strictly philosophical, 
and that the objects in view are of the greatest scientific and prac- 
tical value. The French Government is to be congratulated for so 
promptly appointing a Commission of scientific men of indisput- 
able authority to assist and check these interesting experi- 
ments, the names of Villemin, Vulpian, Bert, and Bouley 
lending no small weight to the prospective results of the inquiry. 
The test experiments proposed by M. Pasteur consist (1) in 
causing twenty unprotected dogs and twenty “vaccinated” dogs 
(presumably protected thereby from the poison) to be bitten 

dogs in a rabid state; and (2) in artificially inoculating 
with the virus of rabies two other sets of twenty dogs, respec- 
tively vaccinated and unvaccinated. “The twenty vaccinated 
dogs,” says M. Pasteur, “will resist the poison, and the other 
twenty will all die of madness.” The results of these trials can 
hardly fail to be largely decisive of the question one way or 
the other, and will be an unequivocal illustration of the value of 
experimental pathology. Itis to be hoped that at some no distant 
date an English Government may be found to extend the same 
kind of aid to all-important researches of this nature as has been 
80 lately given in Germany to the work of Dr. Koch in relation 
to the cholera-poison, and now again in France to the brilliantly 
conceived investigations of M. Pasteur. We are yet but on the 
threshold of new inquiries into the nature and causes of disease 
which may turn out to be of a value beyond all present ex- 


pectation. 


THE HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


 hgere International Health Exhibition is gradually assuming 
something of the unity of design its promoters anticipated, 
and is arising beautiful out of chaos. There is still, however, 
much to be effected before the show can be pronounced finished. 
Such important features as the water exhibit and the section de- 
voted to China are far from complete. What is, perhaps, more to 
the purpose, there already exist attractions self-suflicient and 
powerful enough to render the success of the Exhibition beyond 
all doubt. In the bewildering maze of galleries and annexes, full 
of multitudinous and varied — of interest, two features of the 
show are so prominently and indisputably admirable that alone they 
should assure popularity. These are the representation of old London 
and the gallery of historical costumes illustrated chronologically 
by means of wax figures. The larger portion of Mr. G. H. Birch’s 
reproduction of old London inns and houses is now externally 
complete, and the result is certainly a most felicitous realization of 
a romantic conception. Nothing can be more delightful, more per- 
fectly illusive, more full of charm and interest, than this admir- 
able work. The buildings, which are most accurately ry veyrrmer 
are so happily disposed and contrasted that the aspect of the street, 
from whatever point of view, is ever charming; the solidity of the 
work, the clever simulation of age, and the wear of weather, the 
successful tone of the whole, the cunning carving, are all sur- 
prising, and contribute to the harmonious ensemble. Just now the 
shops are unoccupied, save one, where, in the shadow of 
All Hallows Church, the workers in iron pursue their craft; 
when, however, all is completed, the scene will be one of in- 

charm and animation. Outside the church may be seen 
a veritable specimen of the stocks, a very pleasant touch of 
realism. One great source of interest in these quaint buildings 
lies in their fidelity to the originals, all of which were of more 
or less historical fame; and the stroller in the street, particu- 
larly if he be not one of a crowd, must be dull indeed if he do 
not feel his imagination quicken by the suggestion and store of 
poetry about him. If he be fortunate enough to pass the portal 
of Bishopsgate when the street is nearly free from visitors, he 
will feel the full beauty and quiet of the scene and note the 
happy effect of the young green of the tree against the iron- 
pee. shop, and observe and bewail the anachronism—the tele- 
graph-wires high overhead against the blue sky ; or, standing by 
the church, be will have over against him the famous house 
of Dick Whittington, once in Crutched Friars, which is here so 
excellently reproduced that, though shorn of its carving and 
gilding, it is a marvel of craft and deft handiwork. Adjoining 
this stately dwelling is a remarkable interior, a fine re uction 
of the Hall of the Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity, Aldersgate 
Street, with its old stained glass and noble roof excellently 
copied. The manifold allurements of the scene might even detain 
the enthusiastic disciple of the newest notion in hygiene, the 
earnest but errant pilgrim whose aim is the vegetarian dinner, the 
most preoccupied scientist, or the most indefatigable sightseer. 
The work is infinitely creditable to Mr. Birch’s know] and 
taste, to the builders employed, and to the City Companies at 
whose cost it is undertaken, 


The scope of the Exhibition is so immense, its aims so compre- 
hensive, that literal people who love exactitude and absolute 
definitions will certainly, after a patient survey, address to them- 
selves the query, What is health? and also what has this 
picturesque presentation of old London to do with health? And 
the natural answer is that it has as much relation to the subject 
as the wax-figures, the open-air fétes, the glove-making, mustard 
manufactory, and a hundred other sights of a great popular show. 
To the serious person, possessed of one or more crotchets, and bent 
on proselytism, many are the stumbling-blocks and causes of 
offence in the Exhibition. If the father of a young and tender 
family, he will not consider the public a of the making of 
sweets, with its inevitable sale, conducive to health; if a vegetarian 
of pronounced views, he will scarcely regard the frozen New 
Zealand mutton with equanimity; or if a total abstainer, the 
show of beer-barrels and wine samples in the Food Gallery will 
exercise his mind. Another class of inflexible minds will, 
it is feared, fail to perceive the subtle connexion with the subject 
of the collection in the Science and Art Department, the 
aquarium, Mr. Rowland Ward's case of stufled poultry, tobacco, 
dried vegetables, wall-paper, aérated drinks of wonderful nomen- 
clature,anda hundred otherincongruities, Liberal, however, asis the 
accepted interpretation of the term, the Health Exhibition might 
have been even more comprehensive without affording reasonable 
ground of complaint. Contiguous to the reproduction of old 
London, for instance, we might have enjoyed the advantage of an 
accurate copy of modern London that would offer practical and 
pungent illustration of defective drainage and the evils of over- 
crowding ; and what the young lady in Punch calls “ such a sweet 
slum” would undoubtedly prove highly attractive. It should of 
course beabsolutely isolated,and encircled if possible by water, across 
which boat-loads of earnest reformers might be conveyed on due 
receipt of toll. Road-watering and cleansing, and paving, the 
vagaries of dust-contractors, the influence of barrel-organs and 
church-bells upon the nervous system, and other cognate matters 
interesting to the townsman, miyht also be illustrated. These 
suggestions are made in no carping spirit, but rather in com- 
mendation of the scheme of an Exhibition which many will think 
far too comprehensive. 

Every day visible progress is made towards desired completeness, 
and in a few weelis the quality and importance of the Exhibition 
may be accurately estimated. The adequacy with which it illus- 
trates the progress and present condition of sanitary science may 
then appropriately be considered, together with the numerous 
hygienic appliances exhibited, the multifarious and elaborate 
systems of ventilation and drainage, and other subjects of equal 
importance, At present the more popular aspect of the show is 
most prominently presented, and the Executive and Committee may 
be congratulated on the wisdom and discretion of their endeavours 
to gratify popular instincts and prepossessions without imperilling 
the integrity of their special object—the practical illustration of 
the science of health. 


MR. 8. WARD. 


Tos are some men widely known and valued for their 
social power of whom the public in general hears little. They 
do no one piece of work which gives them a place before the 
world; but in their daily life they exercise an influence which, 
as years go by, increases constantly. In the death of Mr. Sam 
Ward, of New York, there has passed away from among us—for 
Mr. Ward was as well known socially in Europe as in America— 
aman of great sweetness and kindliness of nature. Mr. Ward 
had had many experiences, and had lived among all sorts and 
conditions of men. Many different versions are current as to his 
life and character, and most of them are true. By some he 
would be spoken of as the best of good fellows; by others, as 
one of the justest and honestest men they had ever known; 
by others, as the most faithful of friends and the most genial of 
hosts. According to the point of view from which people re- 
garded him, and to the tion in which 7 stood to him, the 
accounts which they gave varied; but all accounts agreed 
in having a pleasant word to say about him. His life was a 
curious and a chequered one. Born of wealthy parents in New 
England, he inherited a considerable fortune, and by his own 
exertions greatly added to his already ample means, Family and 
business connexions increased his wealth, till, by those changes of 
fortune not uncommon in America, it passed away. Before he 
had passed middle life he found himself a poor man. In America 
such changes are not unusual, and a man who has not succeeded 
at first may easily and honourably recover his position as years 


advance. 

finance in California during the early days of what was then only 
a settlement ; but found rigs | there but failure and disappoint- 
ment. He lived among the Indians, and made himself a name as 
a mighty hunter. Hed ld in the Sierras. He became an 
ex “ lobbyist” at i ; and those who know how 
“lobbying ” is managed will be best able to appreciate his talents 
in this respect. His ready tact and wide know of human 
nature in all its > enabled him to fulfil this function with 
the dexterity which the task requires. He knew, in dealing with 
each individual, which was the right string to touch. He was an 
attractive and, as some people put it,a “ magnetic” natute. Among 
the roughest of men he never failed to win good will or to impart a 
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sense of confidence in him to them. He was able to see the good 
in others with whom he had to deal, and, at the same time, to see 
and to use their defects. It was this keen and, at the same time, 
kindly understanding of his fellow-men which enabled him to become 
the social power which he was, both in America and in Europe. 
Notwithstanding his many occupations and scanty leisure, he found 
time to cultivate his mind. He read much, and had learned the art, 
invaluable to a busy man, of sifting the wheat from the chaff in 
what he read. In studying literature he added much to his os 
practical knowledge of mankind, He had friends scattered 
over the world. There was hardly a State in the Union where the 
name of Sam Ward was not known, and where his introduction 
‘was not a passport to all the pleasantest society in the State. In 
m4 he was equally well known in social circles, and he 
may be said to be one of those who have, of late years, contri- 
buted not a little to foster the good feeling between England 
and America which exists, and which, we hope, may long con- 
tinue to exist and increase. In the entertainments which he gave 
at his own house he showed always a quick and rare sense of 
the fitness of people to meet one another. Nobody there found 
himself near somebody whom he would rather not have any- 
thing to do with. The result was that wherever, whether in 
Europe or America, his friends came to visit him they were sure 
of a pleasant and harmonious meeting. Although he was a good 
American, he was one of that class of Americans who, so to 
— bridge over the Atlantic—who help to make the New 

orld intelligible to the Old, and the Old to the New. We 
have often expressed an opinion that this cannot be done by the 
American putting off from him what is characteristic of his own 
nationality, and trying to be (what he is not, and cannot be- 
come) a European. But it can be done, and in the simplest 
and most natural way, by the free intercourse of Europeans 
with Americans. One of the most hopeful of the signs of 
the time is that large numbers of Englishmen, and among them 
not the least distinguished, are reciprocating the interest which 
America has long felt towards Europe, and especially towards the 
mother-country. Social reciprocity is, in fact, only another term 
for political reciprocity. Personal relations, constant, mutual, 
and friendly, between large numbers of families on both sides of 
the Atlantic, are a perpetual and an increasing guarantee of poli- 
tical harmony between the two great English-speaking nations. 
When Americans come to feel themselves at home in London and 
Englishmen in Boston or New York, it will be hard to create a 
serious quarrel between the two countries. Few Americans have 
done as much as Mr. Sam Ward to foster good feeling in social 
life between the old and the new country, and his death is an 
event which may be regretted by more persons than those who 
have had the happiness of knowing him personally, 


THE THEATRES. 


_— is a strange disagreement between the English version 
of the popular vaudeville Mamzelle Nitouche at the Opera 
——_ and its representation; the one is fairly faithful and in- 
telligible, the other a perversion compacted of caricature and coarse- 
ness. Itis but just to Miss Lotta, who impersonates Denise de 
Flavigny, to concede that when she unreservedly abandons her 
réle—which is pretty favours the audience with 
her original American notion, she is decidedly amusing. After her 
first serious attempt, in the opening scene, to represent the young 
lady of the convent, she abandons herself to expressing her own 
wa; individuality ; she is full of trick and fun and antic ; she 
dances with spirit and agility, sometimes with grace ; she displays a 
vast capacity for facial pantomime and the humours of burlesque, 
and, in short, does everything but sing, and is anything but the in- 
genuous Denise. Miss Lotta’s singing is distressingly colourless and 
thin, and the physical disability of her vocal powers is unredeemed 
by any charm of expression or sweetness of tone. Her failure to 
realize the pane of the part she undertakes, its agreeable 
blending of the devout ingénue and the merry-hearted schoolgirl 
whose pent-up vivacity finds sudden vent, is more remarkable t. 

her defective vocalization. Of acting, properly so called, there is 
nothing in her performance ; ise de Flavigny is always Miss 


Lotta. 
The piece is very unequally presented; the convent scene is 
mounted in curiously primitive fashion, and is absurdly in- 


effective, while the Pontarcy theatre is admirably displayed, con- 
sidering stage limitations. Throughout the representation the 
strong comic element of the vaudeville appeared to be in constant 
conflict with the spirit of burlesque, with which in the original 


it has nothing in common. The airs and graces of Corinne, the 
star of the Pontarcy company, are prettily displayed by Miss 


Woodworth ; and the director of the theatre is capitally played 
by Mr. John Phipps, whose horror and dismay at the deloction 
of Corinne, just before the rise of the curtain, are well rendered. 
Mr. Robert Pateman undertakes the irascible Major with efficiency, 
and sings with excellent effect his humorous ballad of the Masher 
on horseback. The Celestin of Mr. Wyatt is a bright and droll 
ciation, and his dance in the first act is clever and individual. 
Mr. F. Darrell does full justice to his songs as Champlatreux, 
and the minor parts of the officers are filled by Messrs. Barton 
and Chudleigh. 

M. Hervé’s music seems to be undergoing a revival just now, 
with Nitouche and La Cosaque and Chilpéric ; and what was once 


the only form of ln that successfully competed with 
Offenbach appears still to possess popularity and attraction. At 
the Empire, however, where an arrangement of Chilpéric by 
Messrs. Hersée and H. B. Farnie is performed, the opera is re- 
garded as a means to spectacular display, and is justly entitled by 
the librettists “‘a grand musical spectacle.” The theatre itself is 
an important addition to the sights of London, and a powerful 
attraction ; it is not less remarkable for sumptuous display, ex- 
cellent design, an agreeable impression of space and air, than for 
the substantial convenience and comfort of its arrangements. 

The production of the opera accords thoroughly with the house’s 
extraneous attractions. Some of the scenes are masterpieces of 
craftsmanship, of pictorial power, of ingenuity and illusion, In 
the first act the scene of the Mistletoe Grove, in which the pretty 
pastoral ballet occurs, with the famous ensemble of umbrellas, the 
grey old oaks and a charming distance of bosky dell are ad- 
mirably realized with an effect of sunshine we have never seen 
paralleled except in the final tableau of the piece. Another re- 
markable scene represents Chilpéric’s throne-room, from the 
balcony of which is obtained a most vivid and realistic view of a 
ravire in the mountains; still better is the night scene of the 
Gothic camp, save that the moon might be more luminous, when 
fifty Amazons enter, each of whom carries three electric lamps of 
various colours. The manceuvres of the ballet are carried out with 
wonderful precision and with brilliant eflect, the peculiar star-like 
radiance of the moving lights being equally novel and charming. 
The change from this scene to the ramparts of the castle is 
one of the best mechanical scenic effects ever realized. The 
ballets are excellently devised, and the dancing very gocd, and 
more attention than usual is given to the arrangement and group- 
ing, the colours and tone of the costumes being well harmonized. 
In the Spanish ballet of the second act Signorina Emma Bessone’s 
exquisite dancing is calculated by its grace and delicacy and indi- 
vidual charm to revive the declining interest in the ballet; her 
style is full of fascination, singularly free from mannerism, and 
undebased by mere gymnastic feats. 

Mr. Herbert Standing acts with becoming dignity and spirit as 
Chilpéric, and gives good effect to the music; Mr, Harry Paulton 
fills the pauses in the music with a number of topical references 
delivered in his dry sententious manner; M. Paulus, as the jester 
Rigolboche, sings his gallant and audacious songs with abun- 
dant verve and vivacity. Miss Camille d’Arville is an admirable 
Frédégonda in appearance, but her singing is deficient in animation 
occasionally, as in her tame rendering of the air “ Cans't thou recall 
thy words of promise ?” when she throws the jewels at Chilpéric’s 
feet. Miss Sallie Turner has too slight scope for her humour as 
Doiia Tuberosa. Miss Madge Shirley fills the part of Galsuinda 
efficiently and agreeably. 


SOME PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
NEW YORK PANIC, 


HE panic in New York has been stayed by the action of the 

Clearing House Banks and the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
but it is by no means certain that there may not yet be several 
serious failures. In the meanwhile, the publication on Saturday 
last of the weekly return of the Clearing House Banks reveals to 
us the steps by which the panic was brought about. The banks 
all over the country had lent enormous sums to promote all 
kinds of enterprises, very many of them exceedingly risky; and 
when the drain of gold from New York set in during February, 
the banks of that city found their reserves ebbing sme he 
consequence they had to take measures to contract the volume 
of their loans; and they therefore called upon borrowers to 
repay to them part of the advances made. In the week ended 
May 10 the reduction in the loans made by the Clearing House 
Banks amounted to 13 millions sterling, and last week the re- 
duction exceeded 1} millions sterling. In the fortnight, that is, 
the reduction exceeded 3 millions sterling. In reality the calling 
in of loans was much greater. On the day the panic broke 
out the presidents of the Clearing House Banks met together 
and pledged themselves to stand by one another, and also to 
help solvent banks outside the Association. It is admitted 
that in the two following days they lent 3 millions sterling ; 
and, if we assume that during the two other days of the 
they lent only half as much more, their total loans last week 
would have amounted to about 4} millions sterling. Yet, in spite 
of these immense advances, the total of their loans, as we have 
seen, decreased during the week more than 1} million sterling. 
Consequently the calling in in the first two or three days of the 
week must have amounted to nearly 5 millions sterling. Unfor- 
tunately the borrowers were unable to repay the sums due by 
them. To fulfil their engagements they threw vast masses of 
stocks upon the markets, and by so doing they lowered prices so 
greatly that all holders of securities got frightened. Everybody 
feared that his turn would come next to be called upon by the 
banks to repay ; and everybody, therefore, was anxious to accumu- 
late with his banker as large a balance as possible. All at once, 
therefore, all the world became sellers, and nobody would buy. 
Several failures were the result ; and, had it not been for the deci- 
sion just referred to of the Clearing House Banks and for the 
intervention of the Secretary of the Treasury, the failures 
would have been very much more numerous and for immense 
amounts, As it was, it is admitted that the Clearing 
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House Banks had to assist six banks, besides numerous private 
bankers, savings banks, and stockbroking and other firms. 
Moreover, the branches of the os banks in ey lent 
v largely, and the agents of English, Dutch, and German 
hon i are reported to have advanced = a most liberal scale. The 
commercial community was thus reassured, and the panic ended. 
But it is quite evident that the market is still in a state of un- 
stable equilibrium. The banks, as we see, have lent immense sums, 
which the borrowers for the moment are unable to repay. No 
doubt, the banks hold security which in the long run will prove 
to be amply sufficient ; but for the moment there is no market for 
this security, and consequently, to use the accepted phrase, the 
resources of the banks are “locked up.” Provided depositors are 
content to leave their money with the banks, and that no un- 
toward accident happens, all will come right in the end. But an 
accident might renew the crisis at any moment. In any case it is 
clear that the consequences of so great a shock to credit must be 
grave, and must continue for a considerable time. 

The go-ahead portion of the community (the men who construct 
new railways, found new works, open out new districts, establish 
new trades, and extend old businesses; the men, in short, whom 
their admirers describe as the pioneers of industry, and their 
detractors denounce as speculative promoters) have been crippled 
by the panic. They are deeply indebted to the banks and cannot 
meet their engagements, and therefore their credit for the time 
being is gone. The banks on their side, even if they were willing 
to aid new enterprises, are hardly in a position to do so. They 
have lent so much already that they will 3 not part with any more 
of their resources except upon security that can be realized at any 
moment. Their inclination, rather, will be to diminish by every 
practicable means the loans they have made. Consequently, there 
will be no new enterprise for some time tocome. The check to 
trade will thus be increased, and the tendency for some time to 
come will be to close works that have hitherto been kept open, and 
to reduce the number of persons employed. The people who have 
suffered particularly by the panic are those who in America live 
most luxuriously. They make fortunes rapidly and they spend 
them liberally. Consequently, they will be compelled to sell 
equi , to move into less palatial residences, and altogether to 
live upon a humbler scale. The result of this will be that all who 
are employed in ministering to luxuries will suffer considerably ; 
the profits of those trades will be greatly reduced, and very 
often will disappear, while wages also will fall. Furthermore, it 
is known that several railways are seriously embarrassed. Some 
of them are old and have never really been out of difficulty ; others 
are new and have not yet obtained enough remunerative traffic. 
As long as times were good the directors of these Companies were 
able to borrow to pay their current liabilities; but immediately 
after such a shock to credit, it is very improbable that they will 
be able to continue this borrowing process. The likelihood is, 
therefore, that over several of these lines receivers will have to be 
appointed ; and it may be expected that when these Companies 
are unable to pay the interest on their debts, and have to pass 
into the hands of receivers, there will be a further depreciation 
of railway property, and consequently that the trade depression 
will in this way be further increased. In the long run, of course, 
all this will right itself. The United States still contain immense 
tracts of unoccupied land, and the workpeople who are thrown out 
of employment in the older parts of the Union will settle down 
upon this land, will enlarge the cultivated area, and after a while 
will add considerably to the wealth of the country. In this way 
a resident population will be formed in the districts where the 
new railways have been built, and traffic will grow up over them ; 
but in the interval it is reasonable to expect that there will be a 
good deal of distress throughout the country. 

One of the reasons why the depreciation of railway property 
has been so great is that the demand for agricultural produce in 
Europe has fallen off. The competition of other countries with 
America has increased so greatly that the prices of raw produce 
have fallen lower than they have ever been known to be before. 
In consequence, the American farmers have been unwilling to sell 
their corn and cotton, and the railways have lost the traflic. The 
probability is that the increased depression likely to be caused by 
the panic will diminish also in the older States of the Union the 


demand for Western produce ; wages will be lowered by all the | 
methods already described; workpeople will be thrown out of | 


employment ; and, in consequence, the population will consume 
less than it has hitherto done. In another way, too, this will be 
brought about; for the Railway Companies—even those that 
are perfectly solvent—will be under the necessity of reducing 
their working expenses, and the readiest way of doing that 
is to lower wages and to lessen the number of persons em- 
ployed. Altogether, then, there will be a smaller demand 
for the produce of the West both in Europe and in the 
older States of the Union; there will consequently be a 
fall of prices in America itself, and the prosperity of the agri- 
cultural classes will thereby be reduced. It will be in the re- 
collection of our readers that about ten years ago a somewhat 
similar state of things existed. Then the farmers of the West and 
North-West found themselves so seriously distressed that they 
formed a great association, which was chiefly directed against 
the Railway Companies. A series of harvests in America and 
bad harvests in Europe practically put an end to the Granger 
agitation. The farmers ¢ more ee, and with pro- 
sperity they ceased to grumble. But now that adverse times are 
toming upon them again, it is reasonable to expect that the 


Granger movement will spring into life once more. Doubtless it 
will be mem 4 directed, as before, against the Railway Com- 
panies; but it is also likely to add greatly to the movement in 
favour of Free-trade, or, at least, of a great reduction in the 
Customs duties. The West and South are little interested in mana- 
factures; they are purely, or almost purely, agricultural, and their 
interest clearly is to promote the freest intercourse with all other 
countries. Since cbestacien of the Granger movement there has 
been a very marked progress of Free-trade ideas in the West. The 
last elections to Congress show that conclusively, And recent 
events are likely to stimulate still more the Free-trade movement. 
When farmers are unable to sell their crops remuneratively, they 
will listen more readily to those who tell them that the necessaries 
of life are made dear to them for the purpose of subsidizing the 
great manufactures of the Eastern na middle States, and that 
thus their own markets in Europe are closed against them. Even 
in the Eastern and middle States it is remarkable that the agita- 
tion against the high Customs duties is spreading. An important 
meeting of merchants and manufacturers has just been held in 
New York in aid of the movement for the reduction of duties; 
and even some of the New England manufacturers themselves are 
declaring in favour of the abolition of all duties upon raw materials. 
The manufacturers, in fact, are beginning to see that the imposi- 
tion of duties on raw materials is not an advantage even to them- 
selves. No doubt there is still a very strong Protectionist party 
in the United States. The iron industry particularly is wedded 
to Protection, and so also is the woollen manufacture, while the 
Railway Companies are almost universally opposed to a reduction 
of the present duties. The old railways were built at a time when 
iron and steel were made artificially dear by high protective 
duties, and they fear that if iron and steel are made cheap by the 
abolition of these duties, a stimulus will be given to the construction 
of new railways which by tbeir competition will injure them- 
selves. The Protectionist party therefore is very strong, and may 
be expected to make a hard fight ; but, if the depression continues 
and deepens, the probability is that the movement in favour of @ 
considerable reduction in the Customs duties will become irre- 
sistible, all the more because the rapid redemption of the debt ig 
in itself an unanswerable argument against the existing system. 


REVIEWS. 


FOLK-LORE AND MYTUS.* 


Bo on folk-lore and myth now come in battalions. We do 
not know whether a wide public is interested in these topics. 
Probably as “ none but minstrels like of sonneting,” so none but 
active folk-lorists care for folk-lore. Of active folk-lorists, how- 
ever, there is no lack in England, France, America, Spain, Italy, 
and Greece. Miss Emerson’s book on the myths of the Red Indians 
hasan alluring title. Only people who have tried to “ blaze” a path 
through the forest of the mythology of the West know the in- 
tricacies and dilliculties of the subject. Our evidence is scattered 
in a myriad books of travel, most of them unhappily rare. We 
have to be on our guard against the bias of the reporters, which 
takes Protean shapes. Our chief early authority for Mexico, 
Sahagun, was an intrepid Euhemerist. When he speaks of 
Aztec gods as if they had once been real mortals, is he stating his 
own inference, or giving us Mexican popular opinion, or the view 
of learned Aztec priests and philosophers? Old Bernal Diaz has 
a sturdy belief that the strange gods were “ devils,” and that is 
enough for him. Missionaries have been eager to find traces of 
“ primitive monotheism” among the Red Indian tribes, and have 
very probably altered their wild cosmogonies and their rude system 
of dualism into close conformity with the Biblical narrative. The 
enthusiasts who see Jews and Welsh and Aryans everywhere have 
all to be tackled, and many other theorists too, before we can get 
at all a clear view of American mythology. To our minds, the 
beliefs of the Continent show their earliest extant shape in the 
Zoomorphic legends of the least cultivated peoples, Ahts and 
Thlinkeets. Among the comparatively settled Iroquois and 
Algonquins the anthropomorphic element grows more powerful ; 
and, finally, among the semi-civilized empires religion and myth 
present the same state of savage survival and priestly allegory and 
symbol as we find among races like the Igyptians, This, at 
least, is a system which permits of an orderly arrangement of 
myths. We advance historically from the fables of the races of 
the sparsest culture to those of races almost civilized. Unluckily, 
Miss Emerson's book is almost without system. She begins with 
conceptions like “The Thought of the Infinite,” “ Antecedent 
God,” and the like highly abstract conceptions which could not be 
reached in the beginnings of thought and speculation. Her 
theory appears to be that, from a conception of the Infinite, men 
advance or rather retreat to a personification of the Wind, and to 
representations of “The God of Air, Breath Master.” “ Within 
and embodied by ‘this homogeneous ether which may have been 
the germ of the world,’ is the Indian's Great Spirit, the Soul of 
Lives.” The Great Spirit is probably a post-Christian reflection 
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of missionary teaching, and it is surely an anachronism to fancy 
that the early fathers of the tribes conceived of “the homogeneous 
ether which may have been the germ of the world,” a text 
borrowed from Mr. Everett’s Science of Thought, A vast gulf 
divides Mr. Everett from the primitive pow-wow. The truth is 
that Red Indian myths should be studied, first, in comparison 
with other savage myths, which they closely resemble. Where 
Miss Emerson finds parallels in Assyrian or Vedic lore, these 
lels are due to the survival of barbaric ideas (everywhere very 
similar) among comparatively civilized peoples, not to any 
“ Aryan ” influences of language or race among the Red Men. For 
example, the story of Ymir, and the story of Chokanipok, 
and of how the world, or things in the world, was made 
out of their bodies, is the story of Purusha in the Rig 
Veda, and occurs again in Berosus, and has parallels in Greece 
and in Egypt, and in Mangaia. But it would be quite 
a mistake to hold that the Indian was borrowed from the Scan- 
dinavian tale; nor does Miss Emerson actually uphold that 
inion. But she does compare “the Indian word Yowah, or 
Yohewah, and the Hebrew Jovah, or Jehovah,” and even seems 
inclined to drag our old friend Dyaus into the medley, though 
Yowah appears to be no more a “sacred name” than our 
“hurrah.” Again, speaking of Michabos, the Great Hare God, 
she can write, “The association of ideas in the name of the vege- 
tarian animal wabos, and that of the vegetable wah ah, together 
with that of the sun, isapparent”—and yet we do not see it. 
All the mysticism which derives the Hare God from names of the 
Light, or from the fire of his angry eyes (a queer theory enough), 
neglects the fact that almost every known animal isa some- 
where, and that surely all their names cannot have been un- 
conscious puns on the name of the Sun, nor all their eyes or coats 
suggestive of Fire or Dawn. Sometimes Miss Emerson is obscure, 
if not unintelligible, as in this sentence :—* From this fact” (the 
use of a mystic name for the Bear in the magic chant), “ and the 
belief in an elder brother Manitto, or spirit guardian of its species, 
it may be concluded that totem names were given animals which 
were of similar sacred import to those given the chief of clans, 
and this was the name of invocation.” We have read this 
sage again and again, because Totemism is so specially im- 
portant in American religion, and yet we can make no sense 
of it. Miss Emerson is still in the gall of bitterness; for she 
says Totem is “correctly do-daim,” whereas Mr. Max Miiller 
knows a scholar who declares that otem or ote is the real word. 
But when Miss Emerson adds that the Totem was “ always some 
animated object,” one comes reluctantly to the conclusion that she 
does not understand her subject at all. In the very next paragraph 
she disproves her own assertion, if it 7s her own, for it is printed 
in unleaded type. Miss Emerson’s book, in short, is of little or 
no value as a reasoned account of American myths. Her extracts 
from books are often useful; we have derived from her much 
information, and heard of many sources of knowledge. For this 
reason her work should be on the shelves of anthropologists. But 
her references, as a rule, are perfectly vague; she sends one to 
“Schoolcraft” or “Tanner,” or whoever it may be, or to the 
Relations, often without naming the volume, date, or page of the 
work she has in her mind. Miiller’s well-known work does not 
seem to have been much consulted by Miss Emerson, yet his 
general ideas are rational and deserve attention. Miss Emerson 
prints some sacred chants of the Red Men in their own picture- 
writing. The Deluge myth thus stated on pp. 351, 353 deserves 
attention. The similarity of Deluge myths all over the world can 
hardly be accounted for as the result of missionary teaching, There 
is so much useful matter in Miss Emerson's book that we may 
recommend it, with due caution, to every one interested in the 
obscure religious notions of the Western races. 

Mr. Geldart has done a kindness, we think, both to folk-lorists 
and children in publishing his tales from the modern Greek. 
It is true that some of those mérchen retain so much of 
savagery that sensitive parents will doubt whether they “should 
be placed in the hands of the young.” The cannibalism, especially, 
seems quite as marked a feature, and is dwelt on with quite as 
much relish, as in stories from the Zulu or the Bushman languages. 
But children prefer these tales; “tell usa story, a story where 
somebody was eated up,” says a very young and artless friend of 
the reviewer's. People are “eated up” ata great rate in these 
stories from modern Greece, and Thyestes would have found him- 
self quite at home among his cannibal descendants. Nay, two 
parents propose to eat their own children, which the Zulu lady 
cannibal only attempted (without success) when she had devoured 
the whole neighbourhood. The tales were already known in Von 
Hahn's book, but Mr. Geldart has gone to original Greek texts, 
He has been obliged to omit much, and the parts he has left out 
are just those most useful to the student of early manners and 
ideas surviving in popular tradition. Mr. Geldart’s short preface 
deals little with theory, though he recognizes “ solar signification” 
in the adventures of Scabpate. “ Ilis tumbling in the mire, his 
horses of various hue, his javelin wherewith he slays his rival 
+... are so many ways of representing the struggle of the sun 
with clouds and darkness, and depicting its final triumph over 
storm and gloom.” Why? Cannot the hero of a story fall 
in the mire, and own several horses and a magical javelin, 
without the sun being concerned in the matter? Men must 
always have been more interested in human aflairs than in solar 
phenomena, Even when they attributed human adventures to 
the sun the interest was human first, solar afterwards, and 


they did not need, having raised a mortal to the skies, to bring 


him down again, in order to construct a story. In the tale referred 
to by Mr. Geldart we have the usual Drakos who es Greek 
folk-lore. Things are told of him which are told of “ the last of 
the Pechs” in Scotland. Here he has either succeeded to a myth 
about Minos and his magical hair, or else Minos, in classic myth, 
had ousted an earlier Drakos. The idea of the separable strength, 
or soul, is very common in savage myth and household tale 
(Primitive Culture, ii. 153; Maspero, Contes Egyptiens, “ Les 
Deux Fréres”). The notion is found among the Samoyeds. The 
tale of “Starbright and Birdie,” which begins with the most 
horrible and “endophagous” cannibalism, has as wide a citcula- 
tion as any in the world. Two children are about to be eaten by 
their parents ; the dog warns them to run away ; they are pursued 
by the mother; throw a comb behind them, and it becomes a 
thick forest. By other magical means they delay pursuit. The 
boy is turned into an animal, the girl is wooed by a prince ; after 
hard adventures both are turned, “ by God's pity,” into stars. In 
classical myth the earlier part becomes the tale of Prixus and 
Helle. They are to be sacrificed, not eaten, and are helped, not 
by a talking dog, but by a talking ram. A Samoyed version is 
given by Castren (Eth. Vorles. p. 164). The Katlir shape is in 
“The Bird that made Milk” (Theal’s Kafr. Folk-Lore, p- 30). 
Again, in Kaffir (“ Demane and Demazana ”) comes a combination 
of two of Grimm’s German variants, which very closely resemble 
the Greek story translated by Mr. Geldart. The incident of throw- 
ing down the comb which changes into a forest is found all over 
the world, in Samoa, Japan, Lithuania, among the Samoyeds, and 
so forth. In short the tale is a typical tale, a test case. It is all 
men’s property—not merely what Mr. Geldart calls Indoger- 
manisches Gemeingut. How did this happen? If we knew, the 
secret of the diffusion of myths would be unriddled. Mr, 
Geldart’s volume is very prettily got up, and we think it will be 
a favourite with readers in the nursery. 

Miss Younghusband has rendered, out of the German of 
Professor Witt, a good, clear, steady version of the tale of Troy, 
from the wedding of Peleus to the sack (complete or incomplete) 
of Ilios, There is no modern sentiment, and, we are trul 
thankful to say, no modern solar theory in this useful little book. 
The charm of Hawthorne’s and Kingsley’s classical tales is absent, 
but misleading and vexatious hypotheses about the dawn being 
everybody in general, and Helen in particular, are absent also. 
Professor Witt “tells a plain tale” very plainly ; the fancy of 
children will supply the glamour of romance. The book will be 
useful in the lower forms of schools, 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


HE three books which head our list have certain marked features 
in common. From internal evidence they are ap tly 
all first novels, indeed the author of Torwood's Trust acknowledges 
as much in her dedication. ‘Then all the authors have a profound 
belief in disguise, in “making up” as a common and successful 
practice in modern society, and they are all about on a level as 
regards character drawing and style. There is nothing “ fast,” 
though much that is criminal, about any of the dramatis persone 
of these novels. The gentlemen and ladies, when not the ordinary 
well-conducted individuals of humdrum daily life, are desperadoes 
and villains of the old ‘ype to whom fraud and murder are 
as the air they breathe. This is particularly the case in The 
Violinist of the Quartier Latin. We begin with a florid descrip- 
tion of Government House at Singapore, where the Governor, 
Sir Arthur Hildyard, is awaiting the return of his daughter 
Ethel from England. This young lady, whom an experienced 
reader soon suspects of being another young lady, had a tendeney 
to turn pale and faint at the sight of letters addressed to herself in 
“a cramped and uneducated hand.” Under pressure, she at last 
revealed te her father that they came from a young artist, Louis 
Osborne by name, who first resued her from drowning in the river 
close to her former home in Berkshire, and, a short time later, 
proposed to jump in with her unless she would swear then and 
there to become his. The river is probably the “mountain 
stream ” alluded to later. Sir Arthur naturally suggested that the 
man was a lunatic, but Ethel was not to \ uieted till she 
received another letter, this time written in “a bold masculine 
hand,” informing her that her tormentor was dead. From that 
moment she started on a career of social triumph, unequalled both 
in Asia and Europe. It culminated in Paris; where one evening, 
when “ faultlessly attired ” (why cannot novelists say “ beautif 
dressed ” ?), she accepted the proposal made to her in the follow- 
ing terms by Prince Ivan Suwaroff (vol.i. p. 100):— 
“ Ethel Hildyard, ask me not to relinquish this hand ; it is the one thing 
I most court, and without it life will be valueless to me. Loveliest of the 
lovely, and peerless among women, accept the devotion of my life. You are 
the exquisite embodiment of my fairest dreams ; become the sharer of my 
fortunes ; bind yourself to me indissolubly by the sweetest and tenderest of 
ties, and reign henceforth as mistress of my destiny; even as you are 
already mistress of my heart’s best affections.” 
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not even the ofa prince who spoke in 
t language, in several elegant languages, could keep trouble 
from her, and events fell out in this thel’s and 
musical talents may be gauged by the fact that one evening she 
« _— a few solemn chords, and then sang the Stabat Mater, 
while Sir Arthur listened spell-bound.” Not content with this 
difficult and prolonged musical feat, Ethel composed an opera 
called Za Sorciére, which was performed at the house of a great 
lady in Paris, the composer herself undertaking the heroine’s part. 
The opera was an entire success,as may be gathered when we 
mention that the heroine, “ whose drooping form ” was supported 
by her lover, while “ her head rested upon his shoulder,” sang the 
song which she “ knew instinctively would immortalize her,” and 
moved all present to tears.” It was soon however Ethel’s own turn 
to weep, or rather to faint, for on the way she caught sight of the 
gentleman who wrote the uneducated hand and whom she believed 
to be dead. After this the dénouement was not long delayed. The 
letter-writer and his brother sought an interview with Sir 
Arthur, explained that the real Ethel Hildyard was dead, and the 
ung lady passing under that name was their cousin Adrienne 
t. Olair, daughter of an Austrian Ambassador, and grand- 
daughter of an American President; that Sir Arthur's brother 
and Adrienne’s father had concocted this scheme, and that 
Adrienne (as she had stated) had promised to marry the elder of 
the two accusers, Louis Osborne or Onslow. Ethel, or Adrienne, 
on hearing that all was discovered, fainted, positively for the last 
time, and departed in the night, and not all the skill of the de- 
tectives could find her. Where were M. Le Cog, Piédouche, 
Jottrat, or even Milord? We shall expect the whole body 
of officials in the Rue de Jérusalem to rise up in indignant 
denial at this imputation! However, of course Ethel betook 
herself to the Quartier Latin in the disguise of a Univer- 
sity student (a male student), and combined good works with 
playing the violin at a theatre. One day she overheard a gang 
of desperadoes plotting to rob Prince Suwaroff's villa on the 
Seine and murder the inhabitants. As a rule, even the most 
hardened villains prefer, for their own sakes, only to resort to 
murder in extremity; but these miscreants determined that an 
Englishman visiting at the villa should be “slaughtered” with 
the rest. One might have thought that by this time Ethel would 
have been hardened to surprises; but she was much startled on 
ping from her hiding-place to discover that the leader of the 
rigands was her father. He, too, had not been idle during the 
three years since they parted. He had thrown Louis Onslow 
over the cliff, and left him for dead, and had then embarked in an 
emigrant ship, in which Louis Onslow (in disguise) was a pas- 
senger. The ship was set on fire by Louis Onslow as a somewhat 
risky and clumsy pretext for forcing Robert St. Clair to make a 
raft, and then accompanying him as a passenger on it, previous to 
carrying out his revenge. ‘he raft was made, and the two men 
embarked on it; but it was Robert St. Clair who got the best of 
the fight and murdered Louis Onslow, after which he joined the 
brigands with whom his daughter found him. Ethel now assumed 
a fresh disguise, that of a priest, warned the Prince of his peril, 
and was shot by her own father—“ a pretty kettle of fish,” as the 
learned Hindoo said when describing the death of afriend. What- 
ever shortcomings Mr. Curzon may have, want of invention cannot 
be laid to his door, and no one can say that he is dull. He has 
put far too much, as novelists will, into his first book. 

The impersonations in Torwooa’s Trust spring from motives quite 
unlike those in The Violinist of the Quartier Latin. There it wasa 
case of every man for himself, here it is every man for somebody 
else, in all senses. Torrington Torwood and Philip Debenham were 
devoted friends, who, when the story opens, had spent eighteen 

ars of their lives together, the first eight at a foreign school, the 

t ten in travelling. Torwood was rich, Debenham penniless, 
through the suspected roguery of an uncle, one Bellasis, When 
the friends were twenty-eight, things were changed by the death 
of Debenham’s great uncle, who left Phil all his property. Un- 
luckily at the time the announcement reached them, Debenham 
oe unconscious from the combined effects of sunstroke and 
a fall, in a little German town, and the letter was opened by 
Torwood. By the same post came one from Debenham’s sister 
Maud, entreating to be delivered from her uncle, who had made 
her life a burden for many years. Torwood knew that on Maud’s 
twenty-fourth birthday, now close at hand, she was bound by her 
father’s will to accept the uncle’s son as her husband, or lose two- 
thirds of her fortune. It therefore occurred to him that, as his 
friend was in no condition to fight his own battles, let alone other 
people’s, and not likely to be able to do so for many months to come, 
the only thing was for him to personate Debenham till he recovered. 
This was not difficult; for his relatives had not seen Phil for 
pee years, and Torwood was well up in the family history. 
The way in which he succeeded in his attempt is told in a lively 
and amusing manner. He easily managed to inspire Phil's re- 
lations with terror, and to gain the love of his sister Maud, 
a gushing young thing of twenty-four, who always alluded to him 
as “an angel-boy,” or “a dear boy,” or as some other kind of 
“boy.” Miss Green is perhaps a little too generous with her in- 
cidents. Not content with a very narrow escape from bigamy on 
the part of Bellasis, who also committed felony and did his best to 

and destroy a will, the author gives us a second edition of 
the elderly parent who arranges marriages, in the person of a 
blind old bore, Meredith by name, who told the false Debenham 
that it had been the dream of bis life to marry him to Miss 
Meredith. This put every one in a very awkward position, and 


_ things were made worse by the arrival of a young Italian named 
| Tagliadini, who fell in love with Meredith’s daughter. InthisItalian 
| the reader at once recognizes Phil Debenham in disguise; but in 
spite of having lived with him for eighteen years, and having seen 
him with a beard grown only a fortnight before, Torwood was not 
_so sharp. Phil had gradually come to his senses, and not un- 
| naturally supposed his friend had been robbing him. He was 
| afraid to present himself under his own name, for Torwood had 
taken great care to leave no compromising papers behind while Phil 
| was under the care of a German doctor ; but, of course, Phil's reap- 
| pearance sets everything right. If abundance, and even redundancy, 
of incidents promise a great novelist, we shall expect something 
of Miss Green in the future. She must, however, learn to correct 
such phrases as “ He was a wealthy man, your father” (vol. i. 
p- 144) ; “ He is much improved on what he was” (vol. i. p. 147); 
and “ He is very fond of me, is young Philip Debenham.’ She 
must also be careful in watching her printers, and not call a lady 
“ Descarte ” twice in one paragraph (vol.i. p.155), and “ Descartes ” 
all the rest of the time. 

Has Miss Hope Stanford, one wonders, ever read a work 
written early in the century, called J’ride and Prejudice? Not 
that Down the Way (which, in spite of its sound, has nothing to 
do with the downward path) contains any one half so lively as 
Lyddy, or half so entertaining as Mr. Bennett. But it is the 
history of five sisters, of whom two are placid and sensible, like 
Jane; one heavy and disagreeable, like Mary; and one clever, 
and her father’s favourite, like Elizabeth. There is also a cousin— 
Peter Hilton by name—who, like the immortal Mr. Collins, pro- 
poses to the three eldest girls in succession ; and, being rejected 
by all, transfers his attentions to their friend Mary Verney. Mr. 
Collins was, however, more fortunate than Peter Hilton, who has. 
to encounter a fourth refusal. His perseverance is finally re- 
warded by a wealthy widow, when (more like Mr. Collins than 
ever) he wrote the following letter to the father of his three first 
loves, if the expression may be allowed us :— 

My dear Wedgewood,—As my nearest kinsman, I feel that it is both 
pleasurable and appropriate that I should make to you the first announce- 
ment of my felicity, and I therefore take an early opportunity of inform- 
ing you that on Tuesday, 26th ult., 1 was es; d to an amiable and 
charming lady, whom I had the good fortune to encounter during ~ 
stay at Homburg last autumn, ,. . To the charms of physical and men 
maturity she joins an elegant wit and cheerful manners, which cannot fail 
to recommend her to all who make her acquaintance; and I cannot but 
feel my young cousins, who have laboured under somewhat of a disad- 
vantage in seeing so little of the world, may derive much benefit from her 
society and intimate knowledge of circles from which they have unfor- 
tunately been hitherto debarred. Not that I wish to cast any reflections 
upon your excellent management of your family, my dear cousin, and I 
consider that your elder daughters have made most respectable marriages ; 
but it gives me satisfaction to reflect that, in consequence of my happy 
union, the younger members may enjoy the advantages of a less cir- 
—o acquaintance, previous to embarking on a life-long partner- 
ship. 

Miss Austen differs widely from Miss Stanford in one respect. 
Whereas the former left Mary to enjoy a life of single-blessedness, 
the latter intends the chief interest of her novel to centre in the 
loves of the cross and disagreeable Laura, and her unpleasant wooer, 
Poland. It would be well if novelists—and other people, too— 
laid to heart the observation that, asa person sows, so shall he 
reap. When a person persistently snaps and sulks at his or 
her family circle, it is not to be expected that he or she shall 
be much sought after. Miss Stanford does not sufficiently re- 
cognize that laura did not at once turn into an angel at the first 
care and consideration shown her by Geoffrey Poland, but that she 
never had been rude to him, which makes all the difference. 
We do not take much interest in the popular and commonplace 
Edith, her father’s right hand, and ultimately heiress to the family 
estate; and it is not made at all plain why Poland, after 
having been bored by her, and in love with Laura, should sud- 
denly have fallen a victim to Edith’s charms. This he does, 
indeed, to such an extent that, after a year’s absence, he absolutel 
comes back in disguise, to ascertain before disclosing himself 
which sister he prefers. There is something very grotesque in this 
incident, though Miss Stanford does not perceive it. ‘The book, 
in spite of its faults, is pleasant enough reading, and the characters 
on the whole true to life, if they have not much originality. 

Even in America, it appears, young ladies have marriages 
arranged for them by their fathers, and wills are made depriving 
the natural heir of the property in case of refusal to wed the 
right person. One hardly sees how it was that, even under such 
circumstances, two people violently in love with each other should 
never find it out, and separate on their wedding-day, and depart, one 
for Egypt, and the other for Washington. But it is not the object 
of Miss Lincoln to give an exhaustive analysis of the feelings of 
the unhappy pair, but to draw a picture of life in Washington 
during the season. We had always thought that life in London, 
to a fashionable lady, was a tolerable whirl; but, if what Miss 
Lincoln says is correct, London cannot hold a candle in this 
respect to its sister over the water. This is a description of 
one of many such days spent by Miss Dolly Oglethorpe and 
her cousin the “grass widow”:—* We began operations by 
driving down to the Marine Barracks for a dance at eleven in 
the morning, and came back to a breakfast of sixteen at Kitty’s 
at one o'clock; made twenty-four visits in the afternoon, and 
attended a dancing reception at Mrs. Vandeleur’s at five; dined, 
went to some private theatricals from eight to ten, and then 
toa german at Marini’, where I danced until nearly 
one o'clock in the morning! There's a real Washingtouway 
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in the height of the season for you!” Life in Washington 
does, indeed, seem to be a perpetual Commemoration, and the 
ladies who lead it are not so much “ buds” as full-blown peonies. 
The book is written in letters, and is full of the “ bright” talk, to 
use their favourite word, which seems as natural to an American 
woman as her elegant garments. English people, who are born 
with slower wits and under duller skies, are bewildered by the 
brilliant war of words and the perpetual motion. We are dazzled 
often, it is true, but at the same time we long for repose and a little 
less self-possession. It is a pity, too, to introduce the names of 
real people into fiction, even though what is said is complimentary. 
Lord Lorne may be gratified at being told that he is “a very 
charming unaffected young man”; but it is just possible that he 
—— have been even more gratified at not being mentioned 
at all, 

Soldier and Servant is a religious tale without any pretensions 
to the name of a novel, for it does not contain the most 
distant approach to love-making. There are quantities of girls 
who make their appearance in a casual fashion all up and 
down the book, and nobody seems to belong to any class in 
——- The natural result of this is some remarkable Eng- 
ish. For instance, it is rather odd that a professor should send 
his daughter to stay with a lady who, aunt and excellent woman 
though she was, talked in this way, “I don't know but my 
motherhood would hold out if I had a child that was all levels.” 
Fine writing is one thing, but ordinary intelligible grammar is 
another. Is it the custom in America, we should like to ask, to 
call an officer in the navy a soldier ? Because Hal Kennard speaks 
of himself in p. 17 as “a soldier’s son,” while in p. 31 we are tuld 
that his father was “in the naval service.” The book calls for 
mo special notice. There is much religious conversation, but 
no spp is shown in any direction. However, no person in this 
book is some one else in a dexterous make-up—which is an agree- 
able relief after dozens of travesties. 


GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


HE new edition of Mr. Gardiner’s History of England has in 
its brisk progress now reached its sixth volume, which closes 
‘with the assassination of Buckingham. The whole of his narrative 
of two very interesting and very humiliating chapters of English 
foreign policy is therefore now before his readers ; and the oppor- 
tunity seems suitable for commenting upon what beyond all doubt 
forms one of the strongest sides of his work, more especially in its 
present shape. There is indeed but little that is new in the 
revised account of the years during which Buckingham’s ascendency 
was established in our foreign affairs, when his headstrong 
blunders almost palliated the failures due to the self-entranced im- 
racticability of his old master. In Vol. V. some touches have 
Soe added illustrating the desperate efforts of the Spanish 
Ambassadors in London during their final struggle with the 
favourite—at that time the favourite of the people almost as much 
as of the King and the Prince, and the idol of the very Phelipses 
and Cokes. But Inojosa and Coloma could not conjure with the 
wand of Gondomar, and the resolution taken at the last moment 
in Madrid to send Gondomar himself back to England was never 
carried out; for it was not long afterwards that the French 
marriage treaty was signed. The third, and more particularly the 
fourth, volume contain some new matter of significance, and in 
any case the narrative of the European relations of England in the 
first eleven years of the great war is best read in its entirety. The 
lowest — in the history of the foreign policy of Charles L, is 
not reached even here; nor had his position yet come to resemble, 
while he still occupied his throne, that of a suppliant exile. But 
enough of folly and of failure is told within the com of the 
volumes now before us to bear out such an estimate of Stuart 
foreign policy as that with which one of their number closes. At 
the end of Vol. 1V. Mr. Gardiner is only comparing the Spanish 
marriage scheme of James I., carried on as it was by ordin 
diplomatic means, with the “ hopelessly insane” project of a visit 
to Madrid formed by the Prince of Wales and Buckingham ; but 
it may be said of the foreign policy of James in general, that it 
was built on the quicksands of self-delusion, while the schemes of 
Buckingham and Charles were a mere succession of bubbles in- 
flated by unreason. 

In view of Mr. Gardiner’s long and patient exposition, as well 
as of the manifold labours of a similar nature by the late Mr. 
Spedding, one cannot but consider James I., whose sayings and 
doi have lent themselves so readily to the caricatures of 
quriisnnegen and of moralizing essayists, fortunate at least in 
his more recent historians. Mr. Gardiner’s account of the King's 

licy, and of the motives which actuated him in pursuing 

tis ree from that touch of defiance which gives a flavour of 
pungency to the laborious disquisitions of Mr. Spedding; but 
never was there a narrative more unaffectedly fair. It is allowed, 
of course, that James usually chose the unfittest means for gaining 
his end ; that he went the whole length of conciliation when 
a firm demand would have been in place, and that he made 
himself laughable by threats when fear of his really re- 
away. It is further allowed 


aves to force had 
that James shifted his position with a promptitude unequalled 
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even in Parliamentary politics; first treating the invasion of 
the Palatinate as an impossible event; then when it had 
actually occurred, representing it to himself as merely designed 
for a diversion; then when it had proved a real invasion, at first 
showing signs of accepting even this. Lastly, it is shown how, 
even where James chose the right course, he generally chose it on 
the narrowest ground, exerting himself for the religious indepen- 
dence of the Palatinate because on its fate depended the fortunes 
of his daughter's family. Yet, with all this, the historian concedes 
to James what is nearly, though not quite, the highest credit 
which an historian can give—that his views as to the relations 
between nations in political, ecclesiastical, and even in commercial 
matters were in advance of the views of his age. In these — 
he misjudged everything except the future. Very justly, how- 
ever, the professorial type of statesmanship is held to be irrecon- 
cilable with monarchical power such as James still possessed and 
was intent upon exercising. While, therefore, Mr. Gardiner’s 
history of the foreign policy of James leaves untouched the eat 
vailing impression as to the strength of the King’s character and as 
to the depth of his insight into human nature, it does not, like so 
many previous narratives, bewilder the reader by conveying the im- 
pression that the policy in question was devoid ofa very definite and 
very intelligible aim. The mainspring of James’s European states- 
manship was the desire to uphold the peace of Europe, if possible by 
diplomatic means ; and it wasquitein accordance with the notions of 
the age that of these means the marriages of his children,and more 
especially the projected Spanish marriage of Charles, were to be 
the chief and central. That his position was unique, and that 
he might have used it most effectively, is indisputable. But the 
ace of Europe was broken by the action of his son-in-law, the 
‘lector Palatine, who, after his flight from Bohemia, endeavoured 
to pose before the world as the injured representative of the pure 
religion and of German liberty. This was not the fault of James; 
and had Frederick even now been willing to renounce what he 
had lost, the Palatinate might have been preserved to him by the 
policy of his father-in-law. But it was the folly of the latter to 
9 long after that policy had become impossible, in the 
lief that he could restore peace to Europe and avert the conse- 
quences of Frederick's foolhardiness, by attaching Spain to him- 
self and detaching her from Austria. When at last he awoke to 
the impossibility of accomplishing this, his rule was virtually at 
an end, and that of younger and giddier brains had begun. 

There are virtually but two kinds of cavil which <— be 
effectively urged against such a view of the foreign policy of 
James I. as we have roughly indicated. Of these the one is that 
which was loudly enough uttered at the time, which found its ex- 
pression in the streets, on the stage, wherever men oy ye, 
in Parliament, even in the Council Chamber, and which has been 
echoed by many a worthy Protestant historian as a matter of 
course. England’s natural side was the Protestant side; her 
natural foe was Spain; and the only true course for James was to 
identify himself with the cause of the King and Queen of 
Bohemia and of the Protestant Union. Among other assumptions 
this popular view involves a judgment of the whole origin and 
history of the Thirty Years’ War, which is open to the very 

vest question. Mr. Gardiner has not shrunk from an inquiry 
into what might be called the premisses of the conclusion—pre- 
misses which many holding it take very little trouble about 
examining. Thus these volumes form a most valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the war itself, which in England at least 
nobody would be so competent to write as Mr. Gardiner. We 
observe with regret that in a very remarkable passage he speaks 
of the latter part of the Thirty Years’ War as a chaos of brutal 
conflicts, of which it would be difficult with patience either to 
write or to read the record. Such a description is in more senses 
than one true enough ;‘and many a conscientious student has 
found his efforts collapse when endeavouring to trace the thread 
of cause and consequence through such a labyrinth of wickedness 
and woe. Ordinary guidance is here at default; even Mr. 
Gardiner’s own excellent little handbook of the war here fur- 
nishes but partly ——— assistance. Yet much was gained 
for the progress of mankind, while much was lost; nor are the 
clues wanting by which a historian of Mr. Gardiner’s sure 
and imperturbable distinctness of vision might find his way 
through the darkness. He asserts that German Protestantism 
had failed to comprehend the question to which England was 
ready to respond, whether liberty might not be reconciled with 
law, and absolutism avoided without the triumph of anarchy. 
This is true; but it is also true that in Germany the issue of the 
struggle marks a step forwards in the direction of a toleration 
which was wholly unintelligible to English Puritanism, and to 
which the life and tendencies of our English polity remained 
strangers even after the Revolution of 1688 had established among 
us the rule of “ ordered liberty.” 

But even if this be so, it remains not the less certain that the 
Thirty Years’ War, in thoses with which Mr. Gardiner’s present 
narrative is directly concerned, was essentially a struggle between 
anarchy claiming aright which was virtually nootherthan therightof 
the strongest, and that adherence to law and order of which what 
remained of the Imperial authority could not but be led as 
the representative. Frederick V., in accepting the Bohemian 
crown, was seeking to aggrandize himself in the teeth of his assur- 
ance that his only end was “to serve God and His Church,” and 
doing his utmost to break up “the foundations upon which law 
and order had hitherto rested, alike in Bohemia and in the 
Empire.” It is therefore in @ sense unnecessary to examine the 
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merits of the quarrel between Ferdinand and the Bohemians, or to 
inquire into the justifiability of his deposition, or even to go over 
the much-trodden ground of the religious condition of the Empire 
since the days of the ill-fated reservatum ecclesiasticum. Some 
— might perhaps be taken to Mr. Gardiner's necessarily 
brief reference in his second volume to the Religious Peace of 
Augsburg as incomplete, and therefore unfavourable to the Pro- 
testant side, inasmuch as it does not sufficiently account for the 
bitterness of feeling left by a compact neither fairly settled be- 
tween the parties nor including in it a concession actually made to 
the Protestants (concerning members of their faith resident on 
ecclesiastical lands). And in arguing that the settlement was, 
considering the time at which it was made, not unfair, Mr. 
Gardiner is hardly on safe ground when he hazards the generaliza- 
tion that “it was better to be persecuted in a State of which the 
frontier was only ten miles from the capital than in a huge king- 
dom like France or England.” Augustus of Saxony, for instance, 
found his electorate quite large enough to prevent the Crypto- 
calvinists from escaping his tender mercies. Again, we cannot 
rofess ourselves satisfied, in the face of the evidence duly cited 
from Gindely by Mr. Gardiner, with the view taken by the latter 
of the proceedings of Matthias at Klostergrab and Braunau. But 
whatever may be thought of these and similar points, the action 
of Frederick would not be justifiable even had the famous “ defene- 
stration” at Prague appropriately crowned a course of pean 
legitimate self-defence on the part of Count Thurn and his asso- 
ciates, and had it been the clear duty of Protestant Germany, 
after all the Catholic encroachments which it had undergone, to 
unite in support of the perpetrators of the deed. Mr. Gardiner 
ints out that it probably would have been the best policy for 
erick and his advisers at this time to seek a close alliance 
with the Elector of Saxony, who had good reason to interest him- 
self in Bohemian Protestantism. Elsewhere the Duke of Bouillon 
is mentioned as observing that it would be better for Frederick to 
carry on the war as head of the Union and chief captain of the 
Protestant forces than asa mere anti-King; and, indeed, the failure 
of Frederick to bind down the Union to the maintenance of what- 
ever enterprise he engaged in is a conspicuous proof of his political 
incapacity. But, as Mr. Gardiner truly, if bluntly, says, it was 
not a mere error of policy of which the reckless Elector Palatine 
and his advisers made themselves guilty. “‘ The really unpardonable 
offence which they committed was, that in the face of the gravest 
difficulty which any German prince had ever been called upon to 
solve, they dared to look upon the troubles in Bohemia as a band 
of pilferers might look upon a fire in the streets, which, however 
serious it may be to others, is to them a good opportunity for fill- 
ing their pockets at the expense of the sufferers and spectators.” 
The best defence that can be offered for Frederick—if it be worth 
the name of a defence—is probably this: that a weaker mind 
naturally gives way before a stronger, and that Anhalt pressed for 
haste, urging what is always a potent argument with the feeble, 
that the Elector had already gone too far to go back. 


Your case no tame expedients will afford 


was one of Achitophel’s most convincing assurances to Absalom. 
As is known, Frederick did not before accepting wait even for 
the advice of his father-in-law, who of course had been in no haste 
about his answer. Shortly before the fatal step was taken James 
had been invited by Spain to offer his mediation in the Bohemian 
quarrel, which it seemed very unlikely that the two chief Pro- 
testant Electors and the two Catholic princes named by Ferdinand 
would succeed in settling. About the time when James thought 
himself called upon to undertake a task thoroughly after his own 
heart, he was at the height of his prosperity ; and Mr. Gardiner 
pauses to illustrate the situation very picturesquely, referring to 
the stately Banqueting House which was then intended to form 
the beginning of a new Whitehall, but which was to survive in 
isolation as “ the fitting memorial of a King whose whole life was 
unfinished.” It was indisputably in no ignoble spirit that, not- 
withstanding the pressure put upon him by the Dutch, and by 
anti-Spanish feeling at home, James was fain to come forward as 
mediator ; but while Doncaster’s mission fell perfectly flat in Ger- 
—_ the Spanish Government itself was secretly promising aid 
to Matthias, and sending to England Gondomar, whose real 
opinion as to the English mediation was that it sprang from and 
would end in vanity. With the death of Matthias came the crisis, 
for which James was in every respect unprepared. But he was 
misjudged by his contemporaries almost as much as he has been by 
later times. The Bohemians had no doubt expected that he would 
support their cause, or they would not have elected his son-in-law. 
Quite as erroneously Gondomar predicted that he would be found 
on the strongest side, which, under the present aspect of aflairs, 
was not the side of Spain. His irresolution was pitiable ; but we 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Gardiner that there was no reason, and 
that there would have been no excuse, for his going to war at this 
juncture. His error lay in not taking up a distinct position as to 
what he would do in the future, instead of professing that the 
legality of Frederick's title first needed investigation. At home 
he fell upon the imbecile — of allowing his subjects to 
subscribe for a cause which he had not made up his mind to 
His rambling talk enabled Gondomar once more to take 
the length of his foot, and to furbish up for his amusement the 
marriage scheme. Thus while the greater part of the year 1620 
was worse than wasted in Bohemia (Mr. Gardiner justly remarks 
on the on of the sobriquet “ the Winter-King,” as 
epplied to erick by historians), James was drifting further 


and further into the unsafe waters of Spanish diplomacy, To this 
riod belongs the monstrous scheme, born of a suggestion from 
ondomar to Buckingham, but apparently revived by James on 
two subsequent occasions, in 1621 and in 1623, of partitioning the 
Free Netherlands between England and Spain. Meanwhile 
France had been acting in the interest of Austria, and had 
negotiated the Treaty of Ulm, which left Maximilian of Bavaria 
free to march his troops upon Prague. When a few months 
afterwards like news came that all was over in the Bohemian 
capital, James's first comment was, “ I have long expected this.” 
He was at last, as Mr. Gardiner puts it, out of a false position. 
More than this; for not only could there be no doubt as to the 
locus standi of James in any endeavour he might make for the 
preservation of his grandchildren’s inheritance; but Spain was 
anxious for peace, almost as anxious as the Dutch were for the 
prolongation of the war. This was inevitably neither known nor 
guessed in England, and hence the angry impatience with which 
so much of the King’s diplomacy as revealed itself to the public at 
home was regarded. And it is at this point that the second of the 
cavils to which we adverted above might conceivably be put 
forward by an adverse critic of Mr. Gardiner’s general conception 
of James's foreign policy. Was there, it might be asked, ever any 
time at which there could be any reasonable “ hope of Spain,” as 
of a Power willing to co-operate for a place which should preserve 
the Palatinate for Frederick—or, at all events, for his children ? 
If ever there was such a time, it was most assuredly the early 
part of the year 1621, when the Union had been dissolved, and 
when not only the Spanish Government (now carried on in the 
name of the new king Philip IV.), but the Saxon Elector and the 
spiritual Electors of Mainz and Trier, were averse to the proposal 
of transferring Frederick's electorate to Maximilian of Bavaria; 
so that even the Emperor Ferdinand’s own Council recommended 
at least the postponement of the scheme. No doubt James had 
attached an altogether excessive value to the promises of goodwill 
made to his ambassador by the new Ministers at Madrid; and even 
the fact that the temporary suspension of hostilities by Spinola in 
the Palatinate was expressly declared to have been granted at the 
request of the King of England was really worth very little. But 
Spain, for financial reasons, if for no others, was really desirous 
for peace; and we are, on the whole, disposed to agree with Mr. 
Gardiner that, had Frederick early in the year signified his readi- 
ness to renounce the Bohemian crown, and to offer guarantees for his 
future = conduct, reasonable terms would have then been granted 
him. In this event, the mediating policy of England might have 
been crowned with a modest success. But the period of time 
during which such a solution was possible can have been but 
short, and must be sup to have come to an end when in the 
spring Mansfeld was appointed by Frederick to the command of 
his armies in Bohemia. Such a step was altogether irreconcilable 
with the prospect of any rational conduct on the part of the lack- 
land King and head of the dissolved Union. The situation had 
therefore already changed when Digby started on his mission to 
Vienna, with instructions to secure the Emperor’s consent to the 
retention of the Palatinate by Frederick in return for a renuncia- 
tion of the Bohemian crown, and, in the event of a refusal, to 
pass on to Madrid with the same terms, and, if refused there also, 
“to fix the quarrel as well upon the King of Spain as upon the 
Emperor.” James was now using brave de on and, as Mr. 
Gardiner well shows, announcing a policy at once straightforward 
and temperate. But “unfortunately his intervention went no 
further than words,” and was therefore of that contemptible sort 
which the historian has refrained from illustrating, like its oppo- 
site, by modern parallels. The statesman whose unenviable task it 
was to be the bearer of these terms, ibly formulated by himself, 
may almost be called the hero of this History. So careful is Mr. 
Gardiner, as a rule, in the choice of his expressions, and so unim- 
passioned is the tone in which he usually distributes either praise 
or blame, that the commendations again and again bestowed b 
him upon Digby, afterwards Earl of Bristol, stand forth with 
the more striking prominence. Readers of the Full of the 
Monarchy will remember how, on two occasions—once when 
Strafford’s Attainder Bill was before the Lords, and again on 
the very eve of the Impeachment of the Five Members, Bristol 
unsu ully urged a compromise intended to avert the worst. 
There can be no question as to the devotion any more than as to 
the intelligence of this faithful servant of the Crown, who alread 
before the outbreak of the Civil War was named as an “e 
counsellor” in the Long Parliament. The old view, according to 
which he was Spanish at heart, is, moreover, manifestly incorrect ; 
and we are glad to notice that in popular aids to historical study 
Mr. Gardiner’s vindication of his favourite politician is already 
accepted. He was not even, we believe, one of those diplomatists 
who too readily take their colour from the Court to which they 
are attached or the wiry bee which ers aced. “I know 
not,” he wrote to Calvert from the ee Netherlands in 1621 
“what I may be held in England; but I am sure here I shall 
hardly ever be held Spanish hereafter, for I assure you I have 
dealt very plainly with them.” At the same time he was, in our 
opinion, a diplomatist by nature, as well as by training, and his 
mind moved within the limits which usually beset diplomatic 
action. Though both clear-headed and plain-spoken, he seems to 
have addressed himself to the impossible, as well as to the pos- 
sible, with the same calm sense of duty, as if everything were (to 
use a colloquial expression) in the day's work. And occasi 
one seems to notice in him that tendency to carry through 
scheme quand méme, to push @ negotiation to its desired close on 
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any terms, which is characteristic of the diplomatic temper proper. 

en, in December 1622, he received the amended articles of the 
Spanish marriage contract, which he could not but sup to be 
the final offers of the Spanish Government, and which included 
the concession to Catholics in England of free private worship, 
while nothing but a general promise was given as to the Palatinate, 
Bristol recommended the acceptance of these proposals. The 
articles, when brought to England by Endymion Porter with a 
secret message from Gondomar, gladly accepting the offer of a 
visit to Madrid by the Prince of Wales, were at once signed b 
James and Charles, who thereby, as we thoroughly agree wi 
Mr. Gardiner, “were signing away the independence of the 
English monarchy.” But if so, what follows? Bristol may be 
absolved for not having penetrated Gondomar’s fanatical hope that 
the conversion of Charles would set everything straight for Spain, 
and the insidious intention of Olivares to obtain the arrangement 
as to the Palatinate really desired by Spain without concluding 
the English marriage at all. But, if the diplomatist pardonably 
failed to see through the Ministers of the Government to which 
he was accredited, is the English statesman equally excusable for 
having so completely misunderstood English feeling? Bristol, 
says Mr. Gardiner, “had risen to a position from which the two 
parties” in the German war “could be regarded with an equal 
> In the struggle of politics it is not such men as 
this who master their age, or’ who even contribute appreci- 
ably to the determination of its destinies. It is their fate, 
as they know it to be their duty, to play a secondary part. Thus, 
without in the least denying the element of truth which the 
tributes contain, we cannot but find a touch of grandiloquence 
in Mr. Gardiner’s descriptions of Bristol as a man who, yan 
“ of no party, shared in all that was best in every party,” and as 
one who, “ raised above the passions and prejudices of the world, 
looks serenely down upon the strife of men.” 

No task would have been more interesting than to follow the 
historian through his patient but far from tedious account of 
the long endeavour of English diplomacy to tie Spain down to a 
satisfactory promise about the war. The chief fault of Bristol, as 
Mr. Gardiner says in his fifth volume, was that he “ attempted to 
impose terms at all upon those who were unwilling to assent to 
any reasonable compromise whatever”; and it was this radical 
flaw in the very conditions of the negotiation, rather than even all 
the folly and all the misconduct in the visit of Charles and 
Buckingham to Spain, which vitiated the entire transaction. It is 
well known that it did not come to an actual close even with the 
return of the travellers; nor was it for some time that the King’s 
eyes were at least partially opened. The breach with Spain was 
not, as Mr. Gardiner shows, mainly owing to the ascendency of 
Buckingham. It would not have been brought about unless James, 
as he told the Spanish Ambassador's secretary, had at last per- 
ceived that “the King of Spain had given him no reason to 
suppose that he intended to assist him in the forcible recovery of 
the Palatinate.” There can hardly be a parallel in the history of 
diplomacy to the length of time during which the Spaniards had 
ccnmaiel, in keeping up the delusion in King James's mind. 
Perhaps this is the reason why the episode which forms the 
climax, though it does not include the catastrophe of the drama, 

been so much of a favourite with writers and readers who 
have both patience and wits enough to enjoy the comedy of 
intrigue. But the Engiish people had no opportunity for follow- 
ing the incidents of the protracted game, and was therefore ready 
to anticipate its conclusion. The turn had now come for Bristol's 
triumphant rival and adversary, Buckingham, of whose foreign 
policy the last chapters of Mr. Gardiner’s fifth, and his sixth, 
volumes contain the narrative. But on this equally interesting 
as even more lamentable story we have no further comments to 
offer, 


PROPERTY AND PROGRESS.* 


ry is a pity that Mr. Mallock, who is unquestionably an able, 
and in matters political a well-intentioned, person, so often 
forgets that, in the language of one of the characters in an edifying 
romance of his own, he is “ getting a big boy now.” Ina little 
boy, especially a clever little boy, the uliar weakness 
familiarly known as teaching your grandmother is pardonable, 
though even very little boys, if they have any brains, can be cured 
of it. Once upon a time . Mallock himself likes to beguile 
serious discourse with agreeable illustration) there was a little boy 
who took, or thought he took, a great interest in matters theolo- 
gical, and to whom it seemed that he had discovered some admirable 
arguments for the English as against the Roman view of a certain 
great mystery of the Christian faith. So he went to his father 
and he said, “ Papa, I want a large sheet of paper, for I am going 
to write a treatise on transubstantiation.” His father, who was a 
very sensible person, merely said “ Very well,” and presented him 
with a sheet of blue demy of the old fashion, with uncut edges. 
It looked very nice, but there was a terrible deal of it to fill, and 
as the little boy marshalled his arguments it occurred to him that 
they were not quite so novel as he had thought, and were re- 
markably like something he had seen in one of the books on his 
mother’s table. So he folded up the. large sheet of demy with 
uncut edges and put it in the fire. Some time afterwards his 
father asked him how the treatise was getting on, and thereupon 
he said, “ Papa, the treatise was very much like what the man 
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says in mamma's book, and I didn’t think 1t was worth writing 
over again. 

Now this little boy, though no doubt he never became half so 
clever as Mr. Mallock, seems to us on the whole to have had a 
larger share of practical understanding. The ingenious author of 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century is always propounding with 
enormous gravity, with liberal rebukes to frivolous contemporaries, 
and with great promise of new and valuable evangelization, things 
which every one who has the slightest knowledge of the subject 
knows perfectly well already. Not very long ago we had the 
— of reviewing a book in which Mr. Mallock, discussing the 

octrines of the co-operative Socialists, stated with immense 
flourish of trumpets, and as a totally new discovery, the remark- 
able axiom that wealth and progress ure due to emulation, to the 
desire of saving, and, in short, to the principle of private property. 
It was admirably true; it was most valuable doctrine for the 
times; but it was about as original as the enunciation of the Rule 
of Three. Here David again takes up his sling and his scrip 
against the Philistines, and in essays reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review plants the smooth stone of the brook in the foreheads of Mr. 
Goliath George and that man of great economic stature, Mr. 
Hyndman of the Democratic Federation. This is very well, and, 
if Mr. Mallock had been contented to do it in a modest fashion like 
David, we should have had nothing to do but to pat him on the 
back. Unfortunately he does it in a manner very far from modest, 
and, out of pure wantonness of conceit, involves himself in all sorts 
of paralogisms and absurdities of which Mr. George and Mr. 
Hyndman could, if they chose, and had the brains, make very good 
dialectic use. 

Mr. Mallock begins after his old fashion with a general informa- 
tion to all those whom it may concern on his own side, that they are 
terribly foolish persons, as,indeed, they must be if they have missed 
the excellent but extremely obvious arguments which Mr. Mallock 
himself afterwards uses. “ There has been,” he says, “a strong dis- 
agen among certain English critics to Mr. George as if 

e were only a charlatan, and to think on that ground that a 
passing sneer will dispose of him.” Both these views seem 
to Mr. Mallock terrible mistakes. Mr. George is not a charlatan ; 
he is not even “ crack-brained ”; he is ‘a vigorous thinker”; he 
has “all the terseness and more than all the truth of Hobbes” 
(Heaven save us!). Moreover, even if Mr. George were as con- 
temptible as his supercilious critics assume, “ the wildest errors in 
modern politics are grave if they are only sufliciently os mong 
The classes that “have learnt to reason, but have not learnt to 
reason rightly, are the most dangerous of all,” and to them a book 
like Mr, George's is particularly attractive. Therefore Mr. 
Mallock, by way of showing that he can reason rightly, proceeds 
to convert these dangerous classes by an orderly argument in the 
Quarterly Review. s he think they will read his argument? 
That, however, is nothing; for, as Mr. Mallock correctly says, 
some people, at any rate, who ought to be capable of reading and 
following the arguments of the Quarterly Review have espoused, 
or at least countenanced, Mr. George’s cause. But let us give a 
little more attention to the laudatory descriptions of Mr. George 
and his book quoted above, descriptions meant to imply grave 
rebuke on the supercilious critics, of whom we may, without much 
vanity, suppose ourselves to be pars non minima, We find them 
uncommonly hard to reconcile with certain of Mr. Mallock’s own 
later expressions. He tells us, when he has got into the thick of 
the fight with Mr. George, that the Georgian errors, put into brief 
and comprehensible form, “ will sound to any sane man like the 
ravings of a lunatic.” Pretty well this for an author who has 
just expressly freed Mr. George from the charge of being crack- 

rained! He tells us that “an extravagant falsehood underlies 
the main argument of this mischievous book.” Pretty well that 
for an author who has paid Mr. George the compliments quoted 
above! In another place there is, as far as Mr. Mallock can see, 
“no meaning to criticize” in Mr. George, Finally, the book 
“ does not appeal to thinking men.” Then Mr. Mallock may be 
asked, in all politeness, what is the use of treating it as if it did? 

The truth is that Mr. Mallock’s mania for posing as Sir Oracle 
has led him to decorate, and, like many decorators, to spoil his 
work by these flowers of speech, altogether unnecessarily. Probably 
for a similar reason he is as unnecessarily rude to Mr. Hyndman as 
he is unnecessarily polite to Mr. George. Mr. Hyndman’s facts 
are almost always inaccurate and his reasonings ludicrously 
paralogistic. But to dismiss him, or rather introduce him, as a 
person “ apparently destitute of any literary ability” is, in the 
first place, impolite ; in the second, unwise, for a man does not 
devote a long essay to demolishing a personage who has no literary 
ability, and of whom, as Mr. Mallock afterwards says, he has “a 
low opinion”; and, in the third, incorrect, for Mr, Hyndman’s lite- 
rary ability, if you grant him all his premisses, and never examine 
any one of his arguments, is far trom small, Elsewhere Mr. 
Mallock kindly informs his readers that M. de Laveleye’s review 
of Mr. George is “insufficient and careless” on the very same page 
in which he also informs them that the economist of Lidge is “a 
complete master of the subject.” No doubt some people think 
that they k as with authority in speaking after this fashion, 


but they are pretty certainly wrong. And it is particularly unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Mallock, after setting all the world right, commits 
himself to a ludicrous blunder of a very damaging kind; for he 
is apparently ignorant of the meaning of the word “ pockets” in 
hrase. Pockets,” 

ted 
buted 


Mr. Chamberlain’s now somewhat famous 
Mr. Mallock may be glad to learn, are sudden and unex 
agglomerations of mineral, lying apart from regularly di 
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veins, and have nothing in this sense to do with buttons or 
trousers. 

We have taken this trouble with Mr. Mallock, because it is 
really an unfortunate thing that a young man of ability, which in 

litics at least he is willing to devote to the right side, should 

itter away its effect by the childish faults of arrogance, of bad 
taste, and of posing as a discoverer of new and wonderful truths 
which so frequently mar his work. But there is also another fault 
to be found which is perhaps of even greater practical import- 
ance. We are very far from undervaluing argument, though we 
prefer it in a somewhat more unmixed and less pretentiously 
stated form than it is Mr. Mallock’s wont to give us. But, if Mr. 
Mallock, or anybody else, thinks that argument will move a 
democracy, he makes a very great, a most pernicious, and we fear 
a far from uncommon mistake. Instead of considering, like Mr. 
Mallock and the Times, Mr. George as a vigorous thinker, we 
consider him an absurdly feeble one; and we very shrewdly, 
though uncharitably, suspect that contrary opinions come chiefly 
from the same sentiment as that which has sometimes prompted 
generals in war to magnify the strength of their enemies. But, if 
he were a vigorous thinker (and Mr. Mallock here practically 
admits our point), it is not his vigorous thinking that will in- 
fluence, or has influenced, his disciples. It is the bribes he offers, 
his garish flow of language, his habit of setting off his conversa- 
tion by appeals to his intimate knowledge of the private intentions 
of the Deity, and the like. To meet this sort of thing by syllo- 
gisms in Barbara and statistics out of Blue-Books is hopeless; to 
meet it even by counter use of the same weapons of strong lan- 
guage is not very possible. It can only be met by ridicule in the 
case of those who have some intellectual capacity, and by prac- 
tical measures in the case of those who have not. So long as 
the Haves are prepared to enforce the opposite theory to Mr. 
George’s by lead and hemp, property will be safe ; the instant that 
their determination falters, all the arguments that even a much 
better logician than Mr. Mallock could apply to the easy task of 
showing up Mr. George’s fallacies will be simply vain breath. 
The most dnsonmiging sign of the times is the apparent dis- 
inclination of the upper and middle classes to face the fact 
that the whole matter comes to a willingness,to fight in case 
of need, or to the absence of such a willingness. If order does 
not directly rest on the executioner, which was one famous way 
of putting the thing, it certainly rests on the potentialities of 
a whiff o hot, This is perhaps an unpleasant truth, but 
it is one which in these mealy-mouthed days it is a public service 
to speak. It is because it is not oftener spoken, because it has 
become fashionable not to speak it, that anarchic agitation has 
got bolder of late. It used to be, and still is, rather the fashion to 
laugh at the special constables of the Kennington business; it is 
somewhat singular that, after their manifestation, Chartism died 
away at once. In the same way, many as are the apparent open- 
ings for anarchy in America, there are but few serious ba 
and, as was seen the other day at Cincinnati, what there are are 


promptly put down, simply because the defenders of order are in 
earnest, and show themselves in earnest, after a fashion compre- | 
hensible to the meanest intellect. On the other hand, in every | 
country where a revolution has succeeded there has been hesita- | 
tion and half-heartedness in applying cold steel, warm Jead, and 
well-twisted ropes when wanted. ‘The most beautiful argument 
in the world (and Mr. Mallock’s, though very fair of its kind, is 
not quite that) will not supply the want of this determiuation, 
and the determination will make the beautiful argument wane § 
an agreeable ornament. “Talk as much 7 like, appeal as muc 
you like to the Deity or to the late Karl Marx, to the laws of 
nature, or the laws of Martha’s Vineyard, but directly you try to 
put your ideas in practice up you go to the nearest and most con- 
venient gallows, unless it happens to be more convenient to shoot 

ou.” at is the right way of treating Mr. George, and Mr, 

yndman, and Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Davitt, and all the rest of 
the motley and mutually contradictory apostles of plunder. 


SOUTH AMERICA.* 


WATSON comments in his preface, and with very just 

cause, on the absence even in educated English circles of 

the merest elementary acquaintance with South American geo- 
graphy and politics, On his appointment in 1866 as second Secre- 
tary to Her Majesty’s Legation in the Argentine Republic, Mr. 
Watson was unable to find any work giving anything like a com- 
plete account of the several States of South America. A residence 
of a year at Buenos Ayres and another at Rio de Janeiro, during 
which Mr. Watson was employed on missions to Patagonia, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and the inland province of Minas Geraes in 
Brazil, afforded him opportunities of seeing different parts of the 
continent. On his return to Europe Mr. Watson's diplomatic 
duties in other countries have until recently not a!lowed him the 
leisure necessary for the composition of a work of the kind 
mentioned. The materials at his disposal were so voluminous 
that he felt it necessary to content himself with writing an 
historical review respecting the several Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies in South America; and Mr. Watson expressly states 
that “ he does not desire it to take the place of the more elaborate 
and original works referred to in it, but rather to serve as an index 
during the Colonial Period. B 
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to the contents of these various works.” After this disclaimer it 
may seem ungracious to quarrel with the scope of Mr. Watson's 
book. He has undeniably brought together within a handy com- 
pass a quantity of information on his subject not readily accessible 
elsewhere ; but he displays a lack of method and of the value of 
proportion, while the usefulness of his work as a book of refer- 
ence is seriously impaired, or indeed almost nullified, by the 
absence of an index. These defects are the more to be regretted 
because Mr. Watson evidently has it in his power to have pro- 
duced better work. His narrative is easy reading, and he has 
evidently been at great pains to consult and work up every possible 
source of information. But apparently he must have got tired of 
his subject, or else was in so great a hurry to publish that he did 
not give himself time to throw it into shape, and at the end to 
omg up the various threads and thus bring it to a fitting close. 

. Watson had a grand opportunity; for, as a complete whole, 
the tale of the discovery and colonization of South America 
can hardly be said to have been told before; but he has 
not made the most of it. To begin with, exception must be 
taken to an important omission in the scope of his work. Mr. 
Watson has tied himself down too literally to the geographical 
limits of South America. No account of the colonization of the 
New World by Spain and Portugal can be complete which leaves 
aside the conquest of Mexico. A general history, such as this 
purports to be, of the expansion of Spain and Portugal should pay 
a certain regard to the dramatic unity of the subject, from whic 
the largest viceroyalty acquired by the Crown of Castile cannot 
reasonably be cndialell ; while, even from a geographical point of 
view, Mexico belongs rather to the Southern than to the Northern 
division of the continent, History is not merely a chronicle of 
events, however faithful and exhaustive; nor is it simply a 
brilliant series of pictures reproducing past scenes and portraying 
the actors with their motives and designs. It should deal with 
large conclusions, and show general tendencies, working through 
a long series of years, and shaping the development and mutual 
influence of States, all unknown perhaps to the actors themselves. 
Professor Seeley says that the true test of the historical impor- 
tance of events is their pregnancy—i.e. the greatness of the con- 
sequences likely to follow from them. Applying this test, Mr. 
Watson might have made out of the development of the South 
American colonies a connected narrative, and have given historical 
as well as dramatic unity to his subject by showing how they 
necessarily tended to a climax, the attainment of which was 
marked by the celebrated boast of Canning. This Mr. Watson 
has failed to do. His two volumes are a series of unconnected 
essays, not leading up to any general conclusion; and his work 
closes so abruptly, so absolutely without any finish, that one is 
almost led to expect another volume, 

While taking exception, however, to Mr. Watson's general 
treatment of his subject, full credit should be allowed to him for 
what he has accomplished. He has succeeded in the somewhat 
limited aim with which he set out—namely, that of giving an 
account of the colonies from which the States of South America 
sprang. Commencing with the discovery of the mainland of 

uth America on the third voyage of Columbus, Mr. Watson 
traces the course of the early navigators, but finds himself, even 
at the outset, debarred by his self-imposed phical limits from 
——~ the narrative of Columbus's last voyage to Panama and 

eragua, which eventually led up to the discovery of the Pacific. The 
first settlement on the mainland still retains the name of Venezuela, 
given to it by Ojeda from a fancied resemblance in the lacustrine 
dwellings of the inhabitants to the Queen of the Adriatic. It is 
interesting to tind that, even at this early period, there is some 
trace of English navigators in these waters; for Ojeda, in his 
report of his voyage of 1501, states that he met English voyagers 
off this coast. No other record has been brought to light of this 
occurrence. Mr. Watson then recounts the settlement of the 
isthmus and adjoining territories by the two rival governors, 
Ojeda and Nicuesa, each of whom perished miserably, together 
with most of their companions; “but two humble followers sur- 
vived, who were each destined to climb to the highest round of 
the ladder of fame. These were Vasco Nuiiez de Balboa and 
Francisco Pizarro.” No more dramatic incident can be found in 
the history of discovery than that of Vasco Nuiiez commanding 
his followers to halt, and then climbing the mountain-top alone, 
in order that he might be the first European to gaze on the 
Pacific Ocean, of which he then, by spurring his horse into 
it, proceeded to take formal ion in the name of his 
Castilian sovereigns. His achievement merited a better fate 
than that of falling a victim to the treachery of the jealous 
Pedrarias. To the two great originators of discovery —Columbus 
and Prince Henry of Portugal, each of them profoundly 
religious—Mr, Watson points as having each, also unhappily, 
originated a new form of slavery ; Columbus by his system 
of encomiendas, or —_ of Indians among the Spanish 
settlers, and Prince Henry by the enslavement of negroes. ‘he 
feeling of the age, that all outside the pale of Christendom were 
unworthy of protection and were simply beasts of burden, has 
been urged in palliation of the remorseless and short-sighted 
cruelty of the Spaniards towards the natives; and some writers 
have laid the guilt of these excesses to the charge of a few ruth- 
less and unlettered adventurers, such as Pizarro and Almagro, 
rather than to the Spaniards as a nation. Mr, Watson sw 
aside such excuses; he shows that the charges apply equally to 
ranks and grades of the adventurers; and that wholesale ma 


| lation, such as occurred in Hayti and Cuba, cannot be 
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merely to one or more governors, but must be due to the colonists 
in general. Here and there occurs a noble example to the con- 
trary; Isabella amongst rulers, Las Casas and Gasca among eccle- 
siastics, lifted up their voices in favour of the oppressed, and pro- 
cured some mitigation of their sufferings. 
Brazil was discovered by both Spaniards and Portuguese, inde- 
dently of each other, in the same year, 1500; the former under 
inzon being the first to land and to explore the waters of the 
Amazons; while a few months later the Portuguese Cabral sighted 
the Brazilian coast, and in the following year an expedition from 
Lisbon under Amerigo Vespucci sailed along it as far as the 32° of 
southern latitude. From this voyage he got the credit of dis- 
covering the mainland of Brazil, and his name, at first applied 
only to those regions, was afterwards extended to the entire con- 
tinent. The Portuguese planted a colony at Bahia in 1504, while 
the Spaniards, sailing further south, in hopes of finding an open- 
ing into the Pacific, took possession of the Rio de la Plata under 
De Solis, and Sebastian Cabot explored the upper waters of the 
Parané to a distance of more than a thousand miles from the sea. 
Buenos Ayres was founded by Mendoza in 1534, and Asuncion on 
the Paraguay three years later. Shortly alter Cabeza de Vaca 
completed the exploration of the country between that river and 
the Atlantic. The colony of Paraguay was the only one in which 
intermarriages between Spaniards and the natives were encouraged, 
the result being a singular mixture of outward civilization and 
primitive simplicity, which paved the way for the subsequent 
we of the Order of Jesus in that country. Meanwhile the 
ortuguese navigator Magalhaens, sailing under the Spanish flag, 
had found the Straits which bear his name, and was the first to 
sail from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Such had been the ardour 
of discovery, that within about thirty years from the first voyage 
of Columbus the entire eastern coast of the American continent 
from Labrador to Tierra del Fuego had been explored, Within 
the same period, too, had been effected the discovery and over- 
throw of the only two civilized States of the New World, Mexico 
and Peru, and the establishment of Spanish vice-royalties in their 
stead. The conquest of Mexico, as we have seen, is passed over 
by Mr. Watson; that of Peru, though a twice-told tale, is clearly 
narrated in two interesting chapters by him. He compares the 
exploration of South America with that of Africa to-day, and 
remarks that, though the consideration of civilized peoples towards 
weaker races has become somewhat greater, there is still much 
room for improvement, From Peru the Spaniards overran Chili, 
and founded Santiago before the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The revolt of the colonists against the authority of the Spanish 
Crown was nearly anticipated by two centuries and a half, Blasco 
Nuiiez, the first Viceroy of Peru, attempted to enforce some 
obnoxious ordinances, but was resisted by the colonists under 
Gonzalo Pizarro, and slain in battle. The latter was in a position 
to have founded a dynasty of Pizarros had his force of character 
as a politician equalled his ability as a military leader; but the 
revolution was averted by his lack of decision and the timely 
repeal of the obnoxious ordinances by the Crown. The royal 
authority was consolidated by the judicious proceedings of Gasca, 
the agent sent out single-handed to cope with disaffection by moral 
means alone, very much as General Gordon to the Soudan, The 
Portuguese possessions in Brazil were not considered as being 
of real importance to the mother-country until the lapse of half 
a century after their discovery, when De Sousa was sent out as 
Governor-General, and took with him Nobrega and some other 
Jesuit fathers, the first of their order who proceeded to South 
America; they began their missionary efforts with children, and 
made considerable progress in converting and civilizing the native 
races. In addition to these works of peace, Nobrega aroused his 
countrymen to the dangerous rivalry of the French, and succeeded 
in driving them out of Rio de Janeiro, where they had endeavoured 
to make a permanent settlement. The Portuguese had not like 
the Spaniards merely come to search for gold; they were legitimate 
colonists in a country where there was ample room for them as 
well as the native tribes. By the year 1580 Brazil was stocked 
with European fruits and cattle, while the industry of the settlers 


under the name of labour for the common good. The Jesuit 
policy, however, produced a mental and moral imbecility which at 
ength, under the tyrants Francia and Lopez, resulted in the ex- 
tinction of the Paraguayan race. 

The most serious rivals with whom the Portuguese had to con- 
tend were the Dutch, who during the first half of the seventeenth 
century disputed with them the possession of Brazil. The latter 
made themselves masters of the capital, Bahia, and the Brazilians 
were astonished to find that the Hollanders meant to keep pos- 
session of what they had taken. They built naval arsenals, so as 
no longer to be dependent on Europe for the repairs of their fleet ; 
and proceeded to establish themselves at Pernambuco, under the 
governorship of Maurice, Count of Nassau. In the year 1639 
they held six provinces in Brazil. The ambition of the Dutch, 
however, was out of proportion to their resources, while their 
policy was far from conciliatory. Conspiracies were formed to 
shake off foreign rule, and their non-observance of a truce re- 
coiled on their own heads. The war lingered on till 1661 before’ 
they were finally expelled from Brazil; the marriage of our 
Charles II. with a Portuguese Princess hastened the conclusion of 
a treaty between the belligerents. The Dutch left few traces of 
their occupation behind them ; difference of religion had proved a 
barrier to any amalgamation of races. Holiand retained her pos- 
sessions in Guiana, in which part small ‘settlements had also 
been effected both by the English and French. The latter gave 
some trouble towards the close of the seventeenth century, and 
claimed all the country to the north of the Amazons; but com- 
plications in European politics prevented France from making 
good her claim. Bahia remained the principal city until the 
discovery of the gold and diamond mines in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, which soon led to the exploration of the 
interior of the country ; the seat of Government was then trans- 
ferred to Rio de Janeiro on account of its proximity to the 
mining district. Mr. Watson’s book must be consulted for an 
account of the progress of the various colonies, if they can be said 
to have progressed under the jealous and exclusive colonial system, 
and the imbecile commercial policy of Spain. Buenos Ayres, to- 
day a place of first importance in South America, had until the 
collapse of the narrow repressive policy of Spain no history beyond 
that of its foundation. The dal oak in South America during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century was the expulsion of the 
Jesuits; they had done their work as far as it could be of benefit 
to those under them ; their further stay would only have hindered 
real progress. Mr. Watson, as has been said above, does not 
trace the history of the colonies to its legitimate close in their 
assumption of independence, but finishes abruptly with an account 
of the ill-fated English expedition to La Plata in 1806-7. In spite of 
its fragmentary treatment of the whole subject, the book is valuable 
as the only comprehensive historical work on the whole of South 
America; and it would be well for the diplomatic service if all 
its members would turn their opportunities to as good an account 
as Mr, Watson had done, 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


HE fourth and fifth volumes of Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary 
on the Old Testament fulfil the promise of its earlier portions. 
It is called a Commentary for English Readers, and it will 
give them probably as much information on the subject as is at 
hand at present ; but, while carrying out its avowed object, it has 
the further merit, in many places, of special interest to readers of 
the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and the Vulgate. To ensure the 
success of such an undertaking it was necessary not only to select 
able men, but to adapt their subjects to their peculiar gifts, and 
an instance, though not the only one, of this happy selection is the 
assignment of Isaiah and Jeremiah to the Dean of Wells. Dr. 
Plumptre has not only the requisite learning for a commentator on 
these books, but the poetic instinct to appreciate the epic grandeur 
of Isaiah and the intensely personal character of the outpourings 
of the “ weeping prophet,” which makes so much of the charm of 
his prophecy. 


had created a considerable trade. They were obliged to defend 
their possessions against the attacks of various enemies, and 
succeeded in holding their own against Spaniards, I'rench, English, 
and Dutch. 

The most interesting and perhaps the least known episode in 
South American history is the Araucanian war, to which 
Mr. Watson devotes three chapters. The country of this brave 
people lies to the south of Chili, between the Andes and the sea; 
such was their love of liberty and power of endurance that for 
ninety years they resisted all the efforts of the Spaniards to enslave 
them, and, alone of native races, eventually secured the recognition 
of their freedom and independence. Much better known is the 
story of the establishment of the Jesuit Missions in Paraguay, 
which Mr. Watson discusses with the advantage of personal 
knowledge of the country. Acting on the principle that it was 
better to attach than to weaken or exterminate the native tribes, 
Philip III. sent out the Jesuits for that purpose in 1608, Their 
scene of action was on the frontier territory between the Spanish 
and Portuguese settlements. While allowing that their early 
success in converting the natives was very remarkable, Mr. Watson 
observes that it may be as well to remember that it is the Jesuits 
themselves, and not independent writers, who have chronicled the 
fact. Moreover, Portuguese rapacity in slave-hunting frightened 
many refugees into the Spanish missions. In Paraguay, too, there 
were no mines, and servitude within the reductions was disguised 
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pry of the times that in a commentary with the impri- 
matur of Bishop Ellicott there should be so much freedom of 
comment, and that the writers should cut themselves so definitely 
adrift from many traditional interpretations and conventional 
views. Dr. Stanley Leathes, for instance (with whose conception 
of Satan, however, in the Book of Job we do not agree; he seems 
to be represented there rather as “advocatus Diaboli” than 
Diabolus, and as one of “the Sons of God”), seems to make no 
attempt to claim a Messianic character for the oye 
xix. 35, and there is an absence of definiteness in Mr. e's 
allotment of the four beasts in Dan. vii. which inspires con- 
fidence in his caution and knowledge. The same remark is true 
generally about Dr. Gardiner'’s comment on the mysterious 
imagery at the opening of Ezekiel. In his note on Jonah i. 17 
Mr. Aglen leaves it an open question whether the book is “a 
—— pure and simple,” and Mr. Jennings on Haggai ii. 7 ruth- 
7 destroys a favourite text, “The desire of all nations 
shall come,” by his rendering “and the ious things of all 
nations shall come ”—1i.e. costly offerings shall be brought to the 
Temple. We by no means intend to impute the slightest want of 
reverence to the commentators ; their names protect them, as well 
as their work to those who do not know their names. We have 
inted out these instances of comparative freedom of treatment 
in a book animated and a reverent spirit to show 
the possibility of this kind of comment, and as a distinct enhance- 
ment of its value. We have seen nothing better at present than 
this attempt to supply a felt want, and we are glad to add that 
what may be called the whole “ get up” of the volumes is worthy 
of the matter and of the names of the contributors. 

Canon Swainson’s learned and careful edition of the Greek 
Liturgies demands and deserves a more critical and lengthened 
examination than can be given to it among the short notices on 
Books of Divinity. It contains, besides a very interesting intro- 
duction of more than fifty , the Liturgy of Alexandria, other- 
wise St. Mark, from three different MSS., the liturgies of the eighth 
century—namely, of St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, and the Liturgy 
of the “ Presanctified,” ¢.e., of the bread consecrated before it was 
offered; the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom (eleventh century), of 
St. Basil (eleventh century), of the Presanctified (eleventh cen- 
tury), the Liturgies of St. Peter, of Palestine, of St. James, and 
a very interesting appendix in the shape of the Canon of the Mass 
after the use of the Coptic Church, with an English translation in 
columns opposite the Coptic character, with the rubrics dis- 
tinguished by italics. The editor's aim has been to reproduce 
these liturgies from MSS. still existing; he has been indebted, 
besides his special knowledge of the subject, to good luck and to 
the kindness of friends for some of his treasures, notably for a 
MS. of the Liturgy of St. Mark, found in the Vatican, and the 
result is a goodly quarto marked no less by care and scholarship 
than by the admirable printing which might be expected from the 
ae Press. Complete as the edition appears, it is evidently 
not a final product of liturgiological learning. For the earliest 
Christian liturgies have their origin in liturgies earlier still, and 
they have aflinities with Jewish forms of worship. The “rite” 
of the Jewish Church in the time of our Lord is an almost unex- 
plored region of knowledge, and until more is known about it 
there will remain much in Christian liturgies that is inexplicable. 
The apparent references to Jewish usages are frequent enough to 
justify the belief that the later are very largely indebted to the 
earlier forms. But, as expressing the latest information in a form 
that for accuracy, exhaustiveness, and mode of execution leaves 
nothing to be desired, the present volume may be heartily com- 
mended to all students of liturgiology. 

Mr. Lilly's volume isa reprint, with additions, of articles published 
inthe Nineteenth Century, the Fortnightly Review, the Contemporary 
and the Dublin Reviews, and it bears traces of its composite origin. 
We take some exception to his title, unless he includes Christianity 
among ancient religions, He has many on Buddhism, and 
a chapter on the religions of China, of the Magi, of the Hindoos, 
and of Mahomet; but the real drift of the book is the struggle 
between naturalism and supernaturalism. Regarding “ Modern 
Thought ” as equivalent to the “ reasoned pessimism ” of Schopen- 
hauer, he asks, “ Is religious faith any longer possible?” and his 
final word, put into the mouth of one of the speakers in a dialogue 
on this i ustible subject, is :— 

Plurima quesivi ; per sin ue cucurri ; 

The pages and chapters group themselves round this issue; but 
there is a good deal of incidental learning and illustration which 
will help the reader through an argument he knows beforehand to 
be endless and hopeless, and are a considerable justification of Mr. 
Lilly’s contribution to the controversy. -To many minds his 
arguments will be vitiated throughout by the supposed obligation 
of a member of the Roman Church, as the writer a to be, to 
believe in and to champion its infallibility; but his creed gives 
him, at least, the advantage of illustrating faith and pessimism in 
the persons of Cardinal Newman and Arthur Schopenhauer. Ifa 
creed or theory of life could be proved by its observed effects on 
the life and character of its holder, Roman theology could find no 
better argument than to point to John Henry Newman; and 

imism would stand con the selfish and, it is hardly 
too much to say, repulsive life of nhauer, as portrayed by 
Miss Zimmern, “a professed admirer.” Mr. Lilly's papers were 
worth es they form a volume which will interest those 
who will take the trouble of abstract thinking. 


In turning over the pages of Mr. Freeman Clarke's Ideas of the 
Paul, a student or theologian might be disposed to wish 
that he had remembered “the vast library of works which have 
this Apostle for their subject ” before he wrote his preface. But it 
is probable that there are many readers and more hearers of St. 
Paul’s writings who have little idea of the breadth and largeness 
of his Christianity, and there is little doubt that there are many 
church and chapel goers who, from want of any power of inde- 
ndent inference, would be simply shocked to some of his 
iberal utterances translated into social English and applied to 
the circumstances of the day. To such persons this volume will be 
useful, novel, and interesting. To those who are familiar with 
even the most recent literature on the subject, to read again of St. 
Paul's physical characteristics, of the impression made on him by 
the death of Stephen, of the meaning and purpose of his retirement 
into Arabia, of the intensity of his struggle with sin, of the affec- 
tionateness of his nature, is to go over too familiar ground once more. 
Nor do the author’s discussions on the abstract questions arising 
out of the Epistles strike us as more original than his treatment 
of the —— narrative. Such questions as Justification by 
Faith, Inspiration, the Second Coming of Christ, “Children of 
wrath,” and such like, invite the examination of the thoughtful 
reader; but we are bound to say that we have found nothing in 
the author's discussion of them but what is obvious, and little 
in a closer reading of the volume to remove our first impression 
that, though likely to open the mind of the general reader, judged 
by a higher standard it was commonplace. 

To say of Dr. Leckie's Sermons that they are above the average 
may be thought not to be saying much, but if they were all equal 
to the best of them, it would be possible to say more. His pre- 
vailing weaknesses are a tendency to be run away with by his 
illustrations, and an indulgence in a too abstract treatment of his 
subject, and here and there he sinks into prosiness. The sermons 
on * The Everlasting Yea” and on “Speech and Silence before 
God” illustrate both of these faults. The reader, however, 
who has the patience to read the volume through will gather 
something as he goes, and will be rewarded by coming to a really 

sermon at the end of the volume on “ Present Phases of Un- 
lief.” It isan unfortunately threadbare pulpit-topic nowadays; 
but Dr. Leckie has something to say upon it which is worth 
reading, and he has read enough of modern literature to know 
what he is talking about. Ofcourse the sermon suffers from the 
inevitable want of the check of a “ reply,” 2s when he says that 
the assertion that“ man cannot know God is not Agnostic, but a 
claim to exhaustive knowledge of man and God”; this is surel 
playing with words, and in his argument for the “ disinterested- 
ness” of Christian benevolence he seems to miss the point that, in 
a benevolent action which involves any sacrifice, the resulting 
pleasure is out of sight for the time and not regarded ; only the 
pain of the sacrifice is in view. But he makes two points in his 
argument for Christianity as the only religion which has ever pro- 
voked controversy, and in his exposition of the mutually destructive 
tendencies of its two great rivals, Positivism and Agnosticism. 
The sermons are clearly expressed, the subjects of several of them 
unconventional, the language that of an educated man, and the 
one result of reading some of them is that time has not been 
wasted. 

Mr. Cunningham’s learned and interesting little book covers a 
good deal of ground in a few pages. He divides the opinion and 
practice in matters of lending and borrowing into three periods— 
the early Christian, the mediwval, and the modern. The evil of 
usury assumed different forms in the different periods. In the form 
of sin, or un-Christian motive, among “the brotherhood,” it was 
the object of vigorous protest from Christian teachers; in the 
middle ages the ordinary course of financial transactions was modi- 
fied by ecclesiastical teaching; and after the Reformation public 
opinion on the subject shared in the revolution of all opinion, and 

rinciples and practice in tinancial concerns were adopted which 
it was hard to justify by the law of Church or Scripture. In 
early times, when money was scarce, a loan was generally not of 
money, but of some article of use, as a horse, a weapon, or a boat ; 
it was enough at first that they should be returned in as good a 
state as when borrowed; this was Jocatio, and the transition would 
be easy from it to the mutuum, the loan of articles like food, 
which could not be returned, but became wholly the property of 
the borrower, and for which an equivalent only could be repaid. 
Another result of /ocatio was in time the payment of hire for an 
article ; and from this arose the payment of hire for the use of the 
equivalent of the article—namely, its worth in money, But the 
Christian and ecclesiastical theory was that the lender was no 
worse off for the loan of money, as he might be for the wear and 
tear of horse or boat, and that therefore to make profit out of his 
neighbour's need was wrong; a not unnatural inference when 
there could be no investments. The growth of opinion and legis- 
lation accompanying these developments of view and of social 
conditions is traced with clearness and knowledge by Mr. 
Cunningham, but he is not content with history. In his last two 
or three pages he contends that Christian principles about wend 
should be applied to the government of India and of Ireland, whi 
he says should be governed, not according to Indian or Irish, but 
according to Christian ideas; and this ap to mean that 
Christians should lend money without interest to the ryots and the 
cotters to pay their rent. Whether the reader agrees with this con- 
clusion or not, he will, we think, be pleased with this attractive 
— epitome of the learning and legislation of an interesting 
subject. 
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It is probably due to Mr. Milne’s “isolated position” that he 
has written another “ Bitter Cry.” Though his problem is the 
“Churchless and Poor,” he has devoted most of his space to the 
churchless because he thinks that “the condition’ of the lapsed 
population .... has not been yet fully dealt with in its many- 
sided as by any mere writer.” We who live in less 
“isolated positions” feel as if hardly any other subject had been 
dealt with for months past. He thinks ‘‘ endowed territorial 
work” the best agency for meeting the spiritual wants of the 
masses ; but that the work is so overwhelming that co-operation 
of all the Zvangelical churches, the introduction of new agencies, 
and the multiplication of individual missionary effort, are neces- 
-sary for “the complete solution of the problem.” It is hard to see 
the need of the limitation implied in Evangelical and to guess 
what the new agencies are. 

Mr. Milne ascribes the physical degradation of the poor to drink 
and overcrowding, and he looks a good deal too much for a real 
reformer to the State to remedy these evils. The only way, of 
course, in which the State can check overcrowding in towns is by 
making the country more attractive and profitable as a residence 
for a poor man; but Mr. Milne does not go to this depth in his 
suggestion, nor, when he complains that the State draws a revenue 
out of the vice (¢.e. drinking) of the poor, does he appear to see 
that, if the State did not draw the revenue, drink would be much 
cheaper and drunkenness a good deal worse. One cause of the 
degradation of the poor, the saddest to all who work among them, 
he ignores altogether—namely, the habits and character of the 

r themselves, the extent to which having things done for them, 
rom the Poor Law upwards or downwards, has contributed to 
make them what they are. Once begun, the vicious see-saw of the 
action and reaction of persons and surroundings is endless, and no 
one can say which element is most to blame tor the present state 
of things. 

Dr. Manning's Not of Man, but of God is another American 
book of divinity. In so far as such books are apologetics they 
have the common defect of not seeing the point of our difficulties. 
It is the Bible that is “not of man, but of God”; and Dr. 
Manning states as his thesis that God has spoken to man, and that 
our Bible is such a record as we need of what he has said. He 

on to prove this on @ priori grounds—such as the power and 
Gime of God to reveal himself, the need of inspiration, &c.—and 
on such @ posteriori arguments as the witness of uninspired men, 
the testimony of prophecy, the power of the Bible among men, 
what it says about God, moral order, and redemption. But his 
roa do not meet the case either of those who deny the possi- 
ility of any communication between man end the absolute, or of 
those who approach the Bible from the view-point of the critic 
and undermine its authenticity in detail. It is no answer to 
either of these objectors to attempt to prove that the Bible, one and 
indivisible, is the word of God. Dr. Manning’s book is written 
in homely style, and is apparently addressed to working-men. It 
may bring comfort and assurance to the devout among them, 
but is y calculated, from the author's somewhat narrow range, 
to conciliate the more thoughtful, or to strengthen the hold upon 
them of a book which is destined to gain in influence, not by un- 
discriminating defence, but just in proportion as its essence is seen 
to resist the higher criticism, and, after all deductions, to remain 
what it professes to be, a Revelation and a Guide. 

Such titles as “The Spare Minute Series” and Right to the 
Point may perhaps prejudice fastidious readers against these ex- 
tracts from the writings of a worthy and accomplished and 
exceptionally energetic man. Dr, Cuyler is well known as a 
preacher and journalist in America and in England ; he has con- 

‘tributed one thousand articles to the New York a and 
probably a thousand more to other journals; the number of his 
sermons can hardly be calculated if, as he says, he “ never lost but 
two Sabbaths from sickness in his life” (he was born in 1822), 
and he seems to have been a frequent platform oe during the 
week; 0 that he has furnished a vast amount of material for the 
‘affection of his friend, Mrs. Storrs Haynes, to select from; but it 
may be doubted whether is not rather a cruel 
present 343 cutti out of any man’s writings in 264 sm 

pages of ie all wide print. Few men have the gift of putting 
so much in such small compass, and when the arrows do not go 

“right to the point,” they darken the air by their bewildering 

‘shower. It is possible to read Coleridge's and Selden’s Table-talk, 
but we are bound to confess that the extracts from Dr. Cuyler are 
just good enough to make the reader feel that they do him an in- 
justice, and not good enough to make him coal very much of 
them. The admirer has mistaken the strong point of her hero, 
and has made a book which to Dr. Cuyler’s personal friends will, 
no doubt, have the charm of an dvdprqots, but which will not 
hold the general public. From what Dr. Newman Hall says in 

“his preface, we would rather have heard the American orator 

“preach a sermon than read this volume of clippings. 

~ There is no disposition to criticize a little book of devotions like 

‘ Jesus the Comforter. Except in its second titlk—* A New Imitation 
‘of Christ ”—it makes no pretension, and is a tribute of affection to 
the memory of a departed friend or relation. Its structure is simple 
and uniform; at the head of every pose in large print is a verse 
from the Gospels, beginning with St. John i. 1, and ending with 
“Ecce Homo”; beneath this in smaller type is an explanation, 

‘and at the foot of the page some personal and ejaculatory reflec- 
tions. It would be impossible, therefore, to gives fair specimen 
of the author's style without copying out a » for which we 
have not space, but we are doing him no injustice in saying that. 


both the explanations and ejaculations are for the most part 
sufficiently obvious, because the aim of such writing is not so 
much to say what is new as to remind readers of what they know 


The only passage in the volume which we cannot understand 
at first sight is the announcement of a “ Key” to it, to be shortl 
issued by “ Theozeton,” as we can find no mystery to unlock. it 
it had not been called a new “ Imitation,” respect for its piety and 
devotion would have sheltered it from comparison ; but it is diffi- 
cult with such a challenge not to add one more to its many texts, 
and say “ The old is better.” 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have crowded 
the whele of the New Testament portion of Zhe Churchman's 
Family Bible into gne by no means bulky quarto. To accomplish 
this they have been obliged to have recourse to very thin paper 
and very small type. A more.acceptable mode of keeping down 
its dimensions would probably have been to reduce the length of 
many of the notes, and to do away with most of the woodcuts. 
It is not always remembered by commentators that a note, to be 
read, must be short; a solid paragraph of small print in a foot- 
note is repellent to readers of “ family ” editions of anything, and 
we are obliged to confess that more than one of the bishops and 
clergymen who are commentators of this edition of the Bible 
seem to regard a note often rather as a short sermon than an 
index to ameaning. Notes should be explanatory, not devotional 
or didactic. “ Rem acu tetigisse ”—is the praise of Bengel, and the 
maxim should be ever present to the annotator. It would be in- 
vidious to point out the worst offenders in such a reverend com- 
pany but there can be no offence in saying that the Bishop of 

hester,as might be expected, approaches most nearly to the 
ideal note-writer. Another and a serious fault to be shunned is 
that of treating readers like children; of shirking difficulties; of 
keeping back what the writer knows or thinks; of saying nothing 
about various readings or mistranslations which alter the sense of 
classical passages. To be abreast of the time a Family Bible 
should give the best results of research up to date, or it injures 
the cause it is issued to promote. 

We think, too, that the woodcuts are hardly up to the mark ; 
they are not numerous enough to make the volume that children’s 
treasure, a Picture Bible, nor refined and artistic enough to please 
people who would study the notes. So much for detailed criti- 
cism. On the whole this edition of the New Testament is an 
advance on anything yet issued with the same aim and at a 
similar price, and will be a pleasure and help to devotional 

The most surprising thing about this surprising little tirade of 
Mr. Allan-Fraser’s against the clergy me the capitalists is the 
announcement on its title-page that it is the second edition. That 
he should have re-read his composition and deliberately re-issued 
it is an argument against that “ soundness of mind” in the author 
which he regards as the sum of Christian virtues. Within the 
narrow limits of fifty pages he manages to repeat and contradict 
himself more than once; he foams at the mouth, and runs 
amuck against all professional teachers of religion, from the esta- 
blished clergy to the Salvation Army. But he is not the less a 
Christian, though he contends that oral supplication and depend- 
ence upon supernatural aid belong not to Christianity but to 
Churchism. It is hard to guess where he has been living. A man 
who can write even as well as he does must know that the best of 
the clergy are actually found fault with for preaching too much about 
obedience to laws of nature; that they repeat to weariness that 
public and private worship are the merest aids to obedience and 
not the substitute for it; that they are fervent in enforcing 
sanitary laws and in improving the condition of the poor. 

But a writer who tells us that Christ’s teaching was material- 
istic, and yet that true Christianity consists in men being, “in the 
figurative language of Scripture, born again” by the natural 
means of obedience to divine laws, is past arguing with. After 
such an instance of the confusion of thought which runs through 
the volume it seems a trifle to find the author arguing in one 
page for bringing up. (apparently) every child to manual labour, 
and in the next inveighing against the overcrowding of work- 
rooms, and later on ascribing the miracle of Elijah (who was a 
man of science it seems !) on Carmel to his knowledge of chemistry, 
and the preservation of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego in the 
furnace to their “ coats, their hosen, and their hats” being 
made of asbestos, If Mr. Allan-Fraser is not in earnest in writing 
this book it is a poor joke ; if he is, let him take it back and re- 
issue only the positive truths in it, for there are some, and cut 
out the negations, the repetitions, the contradictions, and the 
exaggerations, 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT JERUSALEM.* 


iv is perhaps difficult to write an account which shall be both 
popular and short of the researches which have been conducted 
during the last twenty years in Jerusalem. Mr. King confines 
himself, in his title-page, to the Temple Hill, but as he includes 
the Royal Quarries, which are not on the Temple Hill, one natu- 
rally asks why he does not include other parts of the city where 
Warren, Conder, Clermont-Ganneau, Schick, Guthe, and others 
have excavated and made discoveries. By the suppression of some 
of the lengthy reports and unimportant details which fill out his 


* Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill at Jerusalem. By the Rev 
J. King. London: Religious Tract Society. 1884. 
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pages, the author might have found room for many of these 
valuable researches. For instance, the — Ganneau of the 
scarp of what is believed to be the first , the recovery of the 
beautiful and interesting church on the Muristan, the ancient 
Jewish tombs beneath Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
course of the ancient wall on the Zion Hill, Captain Conder’s 
ingenious identification of the real Holy Sepulchre, Warren's 
examination of the so-called Gate Gennath, the ancient cemetery 
north of the city found by Ganneau in 1874, the bearing of the 
rock levels on the controversy, and the nature of the controversy 
itself, without a knowledge of which the whole work appears 
to be conducted in idle curiosity and without aim or purpose— 
all these points should be considered in a book on recent dis- 
coveries in Jerusalem. Again, if the compiler says that his scope 
only permitted him to speak of the Temple Hill, why does he put 
in the Royal Quarries? And why does he leave out altogether 
the Dome of the Rock? Surely he cannot be ignorant of the 
discovery of the round arches made when the walls were stripped 
some ten years ago. We are still waiting for some English archi- 
tect of authority to speak of this beautiful edifice; but, meantime, 
it is a most amazing omission in a book, however small, written 
on the subject of the Temple Hill to find no account whatever of 
the controversy which has been raging round its principal building 
for thirty-seven years—since the day, in fact, when Mr. Fergusson 
first put forth his famous heresy in the face of history, tradition, 
and, as students of architecture of reputation equal to his own 
have considered, in the face of architectural history itself. If, 
however, as we hope will be the case, the interest in the subject 
carries the book to another edition, we trust that a chapter may 
be inserted, before the author begins with the walls, treating of 
the Temple Hill itself, what now stands upon it, what is sup- 

to have orice stood upon it, and what are the various 
theories on the position of the Temple. The moment for the pro- 
duction of the book seems also singularly ill chosen when we 
are waiting, and expecting the of Sir Charles 
Warren's great ouk on Jerusalem, with the plans and sketches 
never yet given to the world, and the complete account, not only 
of his own work, but also of all the researches in the city before 
and after his own. 

This premised, we may proceed to give Mr. King credit for in- 
dustry in putting together this book. In the first place, he has 
apparently visited Jerusalem, and speaks as an eye-witness. No 
one ought to write upon the subject who cannot do so. Next, he 
appears to have read with great care a long paper which appeared 
in the Journal of the Exploration Society some four years ago on 
the masonry and walls of the Haram Area, by Sir Charles Wilson, 
as well as the reports sent home in 1868 by Captain Warren. 
And if he does not perceive the bearing of the facts, and therefore 
fails to make his hearers understand their importance, at least he 
states them. For instance, he shows that the so-called Castle 
of Antonia is part of the main east wall, but does not tell us 
what that means, or what may be deduced from a fact which 
to most readers appears absolutely unimportant. Then he jumps 
too hastily at conclusions, as, for instance, when he says that 
“immense deposits of rubbish must have been made to raise the 
vast platform of the Haram Area to its present height,” forgetting 
that it is most probable that the place was built up, and that there 
are vaults and below vaults, such as that found by 
Warren under the Single Gate. Yet in his account of “ Solomon's 
stables” he hints at the possibility of such vaults, Again, in 
speaking of these “stables,” he accepts the theory of Fergusson 

the masonry is Justinian’s work, and ignores altogether the 
discovery of Warren that the vaults are reconstructions of older 
works, Yet this is most important, because it entirely knocks 
— ground from Fergusson’s further argument about the 
weakness of the arches. When Mr. King goes on to say that the 
Church of St. Mary was, “according to the same authority,” 
erected at this place, his language is singularly unscientific. How 
can a man be an “authority ” when he is advancing a theory? 
The theory may be sound, but it rests principally on conjecture, 
and there can be no authority about it. 

The best part of Mr. King’s little book, which must not be 
taken as even a concise, far less an adequate, account of the Society's 
labours, are the pages in which he speaks of the Partition Wall 
in reference to Ganneau’s discovery of the inscribed tablet from 
Herod’s Temple. As for the rest of it, we can only repeat that it 
is incomplete and unsatisfactory within its own limits, and that 
the compiler does not apparently understand the controversy. 
In fact, there can be nothing but regret felt that the Religious 
Tract Society has been so ill advised as to adopt and publish it. 


THE DUMAS MEMORIAL.* 


bape unveiling of Doré’s “ Dumas” in the Place Malesherbes 
gave rise to the delivery of a certain number of speeches and 
the composition and recitation of a certain number of pieces of 
verse. These the Committee have gathered together, and M. 
Jouaust, of the Librairie des Bibliophiles, has issued them in a 
a ee with subscription lists and inscriptions, a 
preface by . Dumas fils, a reprint of his funeral oration over 
Gustave Doré, an etched portrait of Doré, and an engraving by 
Abot of one aspect of the monument, which, by the way, is a little 
disappointing. The ordinary edition is limited to five hundred 


a Monument d Alexandre Dumas, Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles. 
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copies; the éditions de lure, in Dutch paper and in Whatman, 
consist of but twenty and fifty copies respectively, There is 
evidently a erties, Bec of Doré, and perhaps a little too much 
of M. Dumas jils ; but the book is well worth having for all that, 
for its rarity and its intrinsic interest alike. 

The story of the memorial, as sketched by M. Dumas, is a 
singularly pleasant one. The idea originated with M. Théodore . 
Villard, the engineer, a member of the Municipal Council of 
Paris. Living much and working hard abroad, M. Villard had 
read Dumas for years. Whenever he had to expatriate himself 
for any length of time, he took Dumas with him; and in 
Spain, in Russia, in Italy he laboured at making railways all 
day, and at night he went off with D’Artagnan and Chicot, and 
“alla stoccata carried it away,” and he rested and was happy. 
What is more to the purpose, he was grateful as well, and 
in his own mind he determined that one of these days he 
would honour his poet with a statue. This idea he at last com- 
municated to the late Victor Borie, manager of the Comptoir 
d’Escompte ; and in his turn Borie related how he had found 
George Sand on her death-bed reading the Quarante-Cing for the 
fifth or sixth time, and how she had told him that when she was 
“ill, perturbed, miserable, tired, discouraged even,” she found a 
Dumas her best remedy against the ailment, whether moral or 
physical. That, as M. Villard knew, was the way in which 
everybody talked of his hero; and he at once proposed to Borie 
that they should form a Committee and start a subscription. The 
Committee—which included MM. Augier, Daudet, Feuillet, 
Gounod, Legouvé, John Lemoinne, Paul de Saint-Victor, Regnier, 
Sardou, Vitu, De Neuville, Emile de Girardin, and Albert Wolf— 
was duly constituted, and the subscription duly set on foot. For 
some time, it would seem, money came in but slowly. It is every- 
where a far cry from the heart to the pocket; and, as M. Dumas, 
who for an authority on the question, is pleased to note, 
“Le Frangais est, plus que tout autre, visé dans cet axiome.” At 
last, however, the Cercle de la Presse took the matter up, and 
gave a performance which brought in a good round sum; the 
Administration des Beaux-Arts gave 12,500 francs; M. Halanzier 
whipped up the actors; M. Perrin brought forward the Théatre 
Francais ; M. Larochelle gave a benefit performance at the Gaité ; 
the Société des Dépéts et Comptes lent offices; the Société de la 
Marbrerie Nationale offered marble; Doré volunteered to design 
and model the whole memorial ; the Municipal Council contributed 
a site; architects, builders, founders all put their hands to the 
work, either for nothing or for next to nothing; and in due 
course the monument was achieved. It is a result of which 
M. Villard may well be proud. To have taken the initiative in 
the glorification of Dumas—Alexander Maximus—is to have 
deserved well, not only of the arts, but of humanity. 

M. de Leuven, a friend of fifty years’ standing, spoke for the 
Committee ; M. Albert Kaempfen for the Directeur des Beaux- 
Arts; MM. Camille Doucet and Jules Claretie for the Société des 
Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques ; M. About for the Société 
des Gens de Lettres; M. Halanzier for the Société des Artistes 
Dramatiques; M. Sénard, Mayor of Villers-Cotterets, for the great 
writer's fellow-citizens. These orations vary a deal in worth 
and style. But they are alike in this—and in this they differ 
vastly from the general run of such things—that they are ani- 
mated by a sentiment, not merely of admiration and respect, but 
of the heartiest affection. “O’est un bon enchanteur,” says M. 
Kaewpfen, “ qu’on se prend tout naturellement 4 aimer”; and he 
goes on to note that few or none will ask who was the original of 
Doré's work, for that every one knows him already, and every one 
will salute the statue “comme l'image familiére d’un bienfaisant 
ami.” “ en déja par la toute-puissance de cet enchanteur de 
génie,” says M. Camille Doucet, his thoughts reverting to the brave 
days of Antony and Richard Darlington, “ j'ai tout vu de "homme et 
de son ceuvre; jen ai tout admiré, tout applaudi, tout aimé.” M, 
Claretie is still more eloquent and exact. For him Dumas is 
“ce tt sans orgueil, ce grand homme qui fut un bon homme, 
ce Titan doux comme un enfant, fort comme un taureau, et tendre 
comme une femme.” To him it is plain that Dumas the dramatist 
cared nothing for “le rire qui se moque de l’homme,” but stood, 
on the contrary, “ pour tout ce qui ennoblit la nature humaine ” ; 
so that in his vast achievement, “la bravoure, la générosité, la 

itié, le pardon auront tenu la plus grande place.” He painted 
umanity in his own image—better, that is to say, and more 
generous than it is; and in so doing “il a vécu populaire, il est 
mort populaire, il est demeuré populaire.” M. Halanzier, speak- 
ing for the actors, told how Dumas “ découvrait parfois en eux 
des qualités qu’eux-mémes ne soupconnaient pas,” and how “de 
ces ressources latentes il faisait jaillir des effets igieux,” so 
that in return they not only admired him yor age but 
loved him with all their hearts. As for M. About, he made the 
most affectionate and charming speech of all. Busy as he is, he has 
often forgotten his engagements over the Chevalier de la Maison 
Rouge or the Mohicans de Paris; he has heard his children quarrel-. 
ling over the volumes of Monte-Cristo ; he remembers how at school 
with himself and M, Sarcey, at the Pension Massin, there was a 
poor little Spaniard, who could neither eat nor sleep, who was sup- 
to be dying of home-sickness, and who turned out, on examina 

tion, to be pining for his father's house, not because he loved it, but 
because it contained a book which he had begun in his holidays and 
which he wanted bitterly to finish, the said book being a work called 
Los Tres Mosqueteros. Of course M. About had known the man, 
and like everybody else had loved him deeply, and of course he 
bears most eloquent witness to his admirable and delightful nature, 
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What a is more to the purpose is that he takes occasion 
to quire admiration and authority of the writer. ‘* Nous 
avons eu parmi nous d’aussi grands écrivains,” he says, “ jamais 
un type d’homme de lettres aussi parfaitement accompli.” On the 
still-vexed question of Dumas and his borrowings his words are 
golden. He points out that, whoever complained of Dumas, it 


was certainly not his assistants. On the contrary, they rejoiced to 


work for him in life, and in death the proudest of them are glad to 
have served in such a school, while M. Maquet, the first and best 
of all, is wont to talk of his master and friend “ avec une véritab!e 
pisté.” On this subject, we may add, M. About is entitled to 
—_ with all authority, for on one occasion it was his to catch 
mas “en fla t bienfait de collaboration.” It was in ’58, 

at Marseilles. M. About was on his way to Italy, when he was 
seized upon at the station by “ un colosse superbe et bienveillant,” 
who whirled him off to his hotel, cooked him an incomparable 
bouillabaisse, took him to the theatre for the premiere of Les 
Forestiers (which they had forced him, he said, to write in 
three days), obliged him to share in the speeches and serenades 
which ensued, carried him off to a tremendous supper, brought 
him back at three or four in the morning dead with sleep 
and wauting nothing in the world but bed, lit his candles for 
him, and then, “ frais et dispos comme un homme gui sort du 
lit,” sat down to write three feuilletons for that day's post, 
and, “ if he had time,” to “ bicler pour Montigny un petit acte 
dont le scenario me trotte par la téte.” When the astonished 
— awoke next morning, the “ irresistible being ” was singing as 
e shaved himself; and there on the table were three thick envelopes 
addressed to the Patrie and two other journals and a roll addressed 
to Montigny. The “ petit acte” was L’ Invitation 4 la Valse, which 
is, M. About says, “ tout bétement un chef-d’ceuvre.” One of the 
novels was the Compagnons de Jéhu. M. About saw the first 
version of it on the hotel table. It was a thick volume of coarse 
white paper, “ couvert d'une petite écriture fort nette, une excel- 
lente ébauche mise au point par un praticien distingué d’aprés la 
maquette originale du maitre.” Dumas, in fact, was accustomed 
to — a careful first sketch; this he handed on to one or other 
of his assistants, who filled it up and developed it on the lines he 
had laid down. Then it came back to him in the form of the “ first 
version,” seen by M. About; and all ke had to do was to copy it. 
This he did, with his own hand, “d'une belle et lumineuse écriture, 
sur un grand papierazuré et satin”; and in the process the “ first 
version ” became organic and alive. “ Il copiait & sa maniére, c'est 
4 dire en y semant l'esprit & pleines mains, chaque petite feuille de 
papier blanc sur une grande feuille de papier bleu.” That is how 
the novels were written. The ghosts of Gaillardet and Co, may 
nse as they will, and protest as they may. Dumas is not the less 

and there is no more to be said about it. 


THREE BOOKS ON INDIA AND ONE ON CEYLON.* 


O* all questions where “Oriental experience” is desirable Sir 
Richard Temple has a full right to be heard. Tis latest 
publication is not perhaps equal in value to his description of 
India n 1880 or to The Men and Events of My Time, but it 
deals extensively with history, geography, and political and social 
economy. Any one essay can be read without reference to what 
goes before or after, by persons who care to know how China was 
overrun by the Moguls or the Manchus; whether the establish- 
ment of Sailors’ Homes at Bombay and Calcutta has had the effect 
of promoting temperance ; how the rise of the Mahrattas to power 
was favoured by the geographical features of Western India ; and 
what Candahar looked like when the late Governor of Bombay 
lloped up to it in November 1879, and like Hannibal after 
ann, would have been quite pre to hurl a hog-spear at 
its old walls and ride off at score. Sir Richard's cohorts, however, 
were not madide a tempestate, like those of the great Carthaginian, 
but were nearly stifled, he tells us, by a dust storm which he had 
geen coming down on his party from a distance of sixty miles. A 
critic or reader must be hard to please if he cannot select something 
to satisfy him out of the writings of an administrator who has 
overned the most jungly and backward as well as the most civi- 
ized provinces, who has helped to decentralize finance, who has 
laid down a rough-and-ready railway at the rate of a mile a day, 
and who has choked off a huge famine, or as captious critics 
assert, fed the inhabitants of Tirhoot so lavishly in 1874 that they 
ap to the ordinary eye fatter and healthier after the expected 
calamity than they were before it. The style, like that of the 
Thames in Denham’s 
graphic sketches, a 

* Oriental Experience. A Selection of Essays and Addresses delivered 
on various occasions. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, C.LE., 
D.C.L., LL.D., late Governor of Bombay, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and Finance Minister of India. London: John Murray. 

Fifty-Seven: Some Account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Revolt of the Bengal Army. By Henry George Keene, C.LE., 
M.R.A.S., Author of the * Fall of the Mughal Empire” &c. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 

- India and Tiger-Hunting. By Cvlonel Julius Barras. Vol. II. Tiger- 
Hunting and other Adventures. 

in 1883. The Leading Crown Colony of the British Empire. 
With an Account of the Progress made since 1803, under successive British 
Governors, and the Present Condition of its Agricultural and Commercial 
Enterprises, &c. By John Fergusson, Co-Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer ” 
and “ ical Agriculturist,” Life Member of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Boral Aaatie Society, &c. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & 


m, is full without overflowing; and 
index, and some useful maps enhance its 


value. Here and there Lord Lawrence's ~—_ pens a sentence 
which in an official draft would have called for one of the late 
Viceroy’s pithy and pregnant remarks. Without reviving a bitter 
controversy, we may fuirly ask how any real statesman, Liberal or 
Conservative, can ever have looked on Afghanistan as the 
“ promised land.” Most administrators and writers have con- 
sidered it as a problem full cf difficulties and promising little else 
than a choice of evils. At p. 261 a curious distinction is drawn 
between fires “‘ which are partly accidental and partly intentional,” 
and, “ when they are accidental, they present some of the most 
magnificent spectacles you can possibly figure to yourselves.” 
Are we to understand from this that an intentional fire, the work 
of the class called ghurramies who set a large bazaar alight in 
order to be employed in building it up again as fast as possible, is 
a mean sight? It is also quite safe to prophesy in regard to 
certain distressing events that, bad as they were, “ worse thi 
might possibly happen if England were to fall asleep. But if 
she remains wakelul, they may, under Providence, be pre- 
vented.” Sir Richard Temple would have better consulted his 
own high reputation by not reprinting an essay that appeared 
in the Contemporary Review for March 1883. 0n Local Self- 
Government in British India. Never did a weaker defence of an 
abortive and yet mischievous measure come from the pen of one 
who would vigorously set forth in past times the imperative 
necessity of personal, prompt, and almost despotic action on the 
art of district officers whether to purify bazaars, make roads, 
Build bridges, arrest criminals, or inspect schools. We prefer 
to listen to the author on “ Forestry,” for instance, or on the 
“ Monetary practice of the natives.” On the first subject he gives 
due credit to Lord Dalnousie, who reserved Rukhs, or “ grass pre- 
serves” in the Punjab, and prevented the reckless cutting of fine 
trees in the hills. No one is more wasteful in these matters than 
the Asiatic, who has recently been credited with a wondertul 
power of managing “ his own affairs.” Rich natives cram an acre 
or two so full of fruit-trees that the date and the cocoa-nut, the 
jack and the mango, the plantain and the Jeechee, jostle each 
other out of existence. The poorer classes of agriculturists will 
sacrifice a whole hillside of splendid timber in order to grow rice 
for a couple of years only, on one or two plots, amidst charred roots 
and fertilizing ashes, A Forest Department has been in existence 
for the past twenty years, and measures are taken to prevent the 
destruction of immature timber, to replant vacant s , and to 
restrict the privilege of pasturing vast herds in the jungles within 
reasonable limits, The account of the uses to which timber is 
put by natives is instructive; but surely at p. 151 the bamboo 
should be read for the babul-tree, as one employed for “almost 
every pur that can be useful in the daily lives of the natives.” 
The babul is much too hard except for solid cart-wheels and other 
implements. The bamboo can be turned toanything; it forms the 
ts of the hut; split, it makes excellent wickerwork; in its 
joints the Ryot keeps his store of oil; and the wild bamboo be- 
comes the spear of the hunter and the watchman or the offensive 
weapon of the Lattial and Dacoit. 

The speech or lecture read to the Institute of Bankers in 
London will not solve the problem of the loss to India by ex- 
change, but we see from it how silver is absorbed into India and 
hoarded, which is often another term for its being lost indetinitely 
to sight. We do not quite understand the data on which Sir 
Richard lays it down that, out of thirty-three millions of adult 
agriculturists, twenty-six millions are cultivators and only seven 
million proprietors. But his remarks on money-lending, in- 
terest, and the good faith of Sahukars or Shroffs, are in- 
structive; and we do not quite share his despair of assisting 
peasant proprietors by advances from the State or from savings 
banks. The Tour in Palestine takes us over familiar ground, but 
here Sir Richard writes like an artist accustomed to much vivid 
contrast of light and shade, the glow of the sunset or the bursting 
of vegetation in the early spring. 

Mr. Keene is known as the author of some eloquent poems 
published under the title of Lv Eremo—i.e. the jungly districts 
of Upper India—and as a writer on the Decline and Fall of 
the Mogul Empire in the last century. He is also a con- 
tributor to reviews and magazines. is present work is no 
new history of the Sepoy mutiny, but a supplement to it. 
We mean that be has no idea of treating of those momentous 
events which were turning points in that terrible struggle. ‘The 
fall of Delhi, the relief of Lucknow, the final capture of that 
city, the march of Sir Hugh Rose right across India, are barely 
noticed. But he says truly that there were several districts in 
which our authority was never wholly lost, or, if lost, was very 
soon recovered, and where active civilians with a mere handful of 
Englishmen or raw levies were enabled to disperse predatory 
bands, and to eend rebellious Rajas and treacherous sirdars to an 
early and a merited doom. The achievements of such men were, 
at the time, dwarfed by the gigantic ey esa which the contest 
assumed elsewhere at ancient seats of Empire, but they are not 
the less worthy of commemoration ; and there are divers political 
lessons to be learnt from the behaviour of whole classes of the 
community suddenly cut adrift and called on to think and act for 
themselves. Some epochs of history never weary us. Stories of 
the first French Revolution, of Napoleon's Russian expedition, of 
the battie of Waterloo, false or true, are always attractive. The 
Indian Mutiny has similarly furnished materials for more than one 
novel, and some of Mr. Keene’s episodes are better reading than a 
story in which a crafty Mohammedan or a rascally Mahratta slays 
the white-haired colonel of sepoys, and carries off his daughter 
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tv the harem, whence she is rescued just in the nick of time by 
a dashing young captain at the head of a mixed force of High- 
landers and Sikhs. Let us take, for instance, such districts as 
Saharunpore and Muzaffarnagur. It was of the last importance, 
raphically and politically, that some semblance of British 
aathority should here be maintained. Saharunpore was at the 
head of the Doab, Muzaflarnagur touched Meerut. Both dis- 
tricts were on the line of march from the Punjab to Hindostan ; and 
by Saharunpore communication was kept up with the Deyrah Doon 
and the Hill stations beyond it. In the district of Saharunpore 
there were few landholders of importance, but there were any 
number of cattle-stealers and raiders, and many of the agriculturists 
had heard of, if they had not participated in, the lawlessness of 
the old time just before Lord Lake's campaigns. Yet the civil 
officers were enabled to put down émeutes, to prevent the plunder 
of treasuries, to secure the gaols, to free the residents in the Doon 
who were shut off from the outer world, to detect a head police- 
man in correspondence with the rebels at Delhi and to hand 
him over for deliberate trial and execution by the Commissioner, 
and generally to maintain authority without establishing a reign 
ofterror. In a disorganized population of more than a million, 
mot one hundred were executed, though there was plenty of 
occasional fighting in bazaars and near forts. The same thing 
may be said of the districts of Meerut and Bulandshahr, though 
by the extraordinary remissness of the military authorities at the 
former station Meerut had to Le recovered and not merely retained. 
It is not very easy to make out why, in the distribution of rewards 
and honours, the magistrates of Meerut and Bulandshahr deservedly 
received the honours of the Bath, and the magistrate of Saharun- 
re was only thanked by the Secretary of State. The late Sir 
le Lawrence used to say that, after a campaign, it was 
quite a toss-up whether a captain or a major became a C.B. or 
had to stand a court-martial. Agra and Rohilcund present features 
of interest of a diflerent kind. Rohilcund was for months com- 
pletely lost to us; and readers of the Life of Lord Clyde may 
remember that it was a question between the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Governor-General whether Oudh should be abandoned 
after the first relief of Lucknow and Robhilcund be cleared of 
rebels and regained. We never had the slightest doubt, then and 
since, that Lord Canning was right in insisting that Rohileund, 
which we had lost after fifty years’ peaceful possession, ought to 
be recovered before Oudh which we had annexed only fifteen 
months before. Dut surely Mr. Keene is in error in saying that 
the native ex-judye known as the Khan Bahadur of Bareilly 
made govud his escape, though while in receipt of a pension for 
judicial services he had presided at a mock trial when some 
Englishmen were formally sentenced to death by the mutineers. 
To the best of our recollection, this white-haired and treacherous 
old scoundrel was subsequently apprehended and hanged. The 
condition of Agra was only one degree more satisfactory than 
Rohileund. The whole English population was shut up in the 
fort till the middle of September and after the fall of Delhi; and 
the district itself, with those of Mathura, Aligarh, and Mainpuri, 
were practically lost. For the able defence of the gaol at the 
latter place by Mr. John Power, and for an amusing and cha- 
racteristic letter written by him to the old Sudder Court, we 
refer readers to Mr. Keene’s pages. The bulky records of criminal 
trials were at Mainpuri made available as shelter against the 
fire of the mutineers; and it is not often that documents 
stuffed full of perjury, forgery, and rascality have in India been 
turned to such excellent ra. Mr. Keene, whose narrative 
is clear, concise, and in perfect good taste, draws some just 
conclusions from the Mutiny. He says that we cannot predict 
what Asiatics will do when we judge their conduct according 
to our own notions of what it is their interest or duty to 
do. Again, we should never trust such men as the Nana who 
owe usa grudge. A third is that the smallest education might 
have taught the predatory classes that England for one English- 
man killed could supply fifty others. He might have added a 
warning against the grave error committed by Lord Ripon, his 
Council, and some of bis lieutenants, in conceding to natives, un- 
watched and uncontrolled, the entire command of the resources, 
communications, and internal government of populous districts 
and towns. Whatever means may be employed to encourage 
native talent, to feed native vanity, and to discourage English 
unofficial enterprise, the supreme authority in every district, 
whether as regards its criminal classes, its roads and ferries, its 
gaols and its schools, its supplies and its sanitation, should for the 
next century, if we are to keep India so long, never wholly pass 
out of the hands of the English civilian, the successor of men who 
kept down Benares and recovered Etawa, Azimgarh, and half a 
dozen more such tracts. 

If the second volume of Colonel Barras’s adventures is inferior 
to the first, this impression may be due to the sameness of the 
subject. The most stirring adventures with roaring tigers, run- 
away elephants, and well-trained Shikarries have always a sort of 
family likeness. But Colonel Barras is never dull or pedantic. 
There is a frankness and simplicity in his style. Here and there, 
too, we have anecdotes not connected with sport. Many persons 
imagine from descriptions about the camp life of the Commissioner 
or the tourist that a tent pitched under a fine clump of trees or 
by the side of a noble river, must be the very poetry of Indian 
life. The exigencies of the public service, the inspection of police 
stations, ferries, new roads or new kutcherries, can be judiciously 
combined with recreation and sport. There is usually some 


with all kinds of game, that must be inspected. 


There is no 
necessity to strike the tents every day, nor any oe hurry to 
be off for the next camping ground at 3 a.m. Evervthing can 
be done in a leisurely, gentlemanly fashion. The tents are struck 
after an early breakfast, at 8.30. Perhaps one has been sent on 
over night with the heavy baggage; but when the last camel, 
bullock cart, or elephant, has got off at 10 o'clock, the civil officer 
mounts his horse and takes a favourite marsh or preserve 
obiter, so as to give the servants plenty of time to reach the next 
post, to prepare the dinner, and to reproduce the comfort of the 
receding encampment. All this is practical and pleasant. But 
it is not so with regimental officers on a march. Every military 
station is not yet accessible by rail, and Colonel Barras gives a 
correct and vivid description of the sufferings of his comrades 
on a long march from one large cantonment to another. 
Everything is done under rigid and inexorable rules. Officers 
and men retire to bed ata very early hour. The reveillé is sounded 
at 34.M. The subaltern shivers in the clear sharp air of the cold 
season. Hot coffee is hastily swallowed, and amidst groaning 
camels, creaking bullock carts, irascible masters, ani shouting 
natives, the cortége gets off at 4, and reaches its halting-place 
by 9 a.m. It is not every man who, after an early rise anda 
wearisome trudge over a dusty plain, has the pluck to spend the 
remainder of the day in scouring the neighbourhood in search of 
grey and black partridges and antelope. Yet this is what Colonel 
Barras and men of his stamp were quite ready to do in the absence 
of a committee or a court-martial to occupy the halt. This sort 
of life, though conducive to health and activity, is apt to be mono- 
tonous when continued for two and three months at a stretch. 
Colonel Barras was present at the great Durbar at Delhi in Lord 
Lytton’s time, when the Queen was proclaimed as Empress of 
India; but we regret to say that the Colonel made his appearance 
on a country-bred horse of a mealy colour, with abnormally long 
legs and, we doubt not, a queer temper, like most of those 
animals, At this historical event coursing jackals and foxes with 
greyhounds had more attractions for him than pageantry and 
mp. His eye deceived him as to the height of the famous 
ootub Minar, eleven miles from the present city. What seemed 
to him a height of eighty feet was in reality one of 240. The 
Kootub, we believe, is the tallest pillar in the world, A story of 
the Mutiny is ghastly and significant. A certain havildar or 
t was sentenced to be blown to death. When the gun was 
fired and the wretched man was scattered to pieces, the spectators 
were seen scrambling and fighting, like the dogs in the dream of 
Athalie in Racine’s tragedy, over the lambeaur affreur. It 
turned out that the criminal had died with 300 rupees tied to his 
waistband in the hope of being pardoned at the last moment, 
and from sheer inability to find some one to whom he could 
entrust his savings. ‘These, of course, are mere incidents, the 
bulk of Vol. II. being devoted to accounts of tracking tigers 
to holes in rocks, digging out a couple of hyenas, the terror of the 
station of Ahmedabad, and slaying panthers by the aid of two 
paria or village dogs named Baja and Buchi. There is also a very 
good story of an absconding elephant that took fright when some 
blank cartridges were fired, and was only recaptured by the exer- 
tions of a mahout who followed the fugitive for days, through 
scrub and corn-land, jungle and tank. A story or two of the 
famine, when the Ryots had not time to wait until dough could be 
flattened into cakes and toasted, is a sample of hundreds of other 
instances. But one of the saddest events in the book is the mis- 
hap that befel the author in the jaws of an enraged panther, It 
required all the coolness of his friend Sandford, who himself did 
not come off scatheless, to put a ball into the animal at the right 
time and place. But, though severely mauled, Colonel Barras 
owed his recovery to pluck and @ sound constitution; and he actu- 
ally promises us an account of Afghanistan and wolf-hunting. 
Parts of Ceylon, in products and temperature, may be very 
like some of the southern districts of India. But it is quite 
right that the two countries should be rp mp administered, 
Mr. John Fergusson has had a close and long connexion with 
the press in that island, and has undertaken, not, indeed, 
to write a Cinghalese history, but to give an account of our 
administration tor the past seventy years. It is, in fact, a year- 
book with several very good photographs and a capital map. 
No one need refer to the book for information as to the rise and 
spread of Buddhism, or to discuss whether Ceylon has claims to 
be the Ophir of sacred history. But fora capitalist and planter it 
will be most useful. The appendices are rather superfluous, but 
perhaps the story of an elephant kraal was unavoidable, Allowi 
for some enthusiasm as to the climate and attractions of the island, 
there is a good deal here to tempt unemployed young men of energy 
and education to try the life of a planter. We should not say that 
such a career is much preferable to one in Cachar, Ka 
Kumaon, or Darjeeling. But there are more openings than co 
Ceylon is happily free from cyclones, typhoons, earthquakes, and 
“ north-westers.” The temperature in the low grounds is equable, 
ranging, say, from 75 to 84 in the twenty-four hours for a 
rtion of the year. The climate on the hills is, at times, 
put, though the rainfall is excessive and the inconvenience 
of living in a mist or a shower-bath during the rainy season 
is under-estimated. But the author is quite justified in point- 
ing to the advance made in every department of administra- 
tion during the last thirty years. Since the trum rebellion 
of Tickery Banda in 1847 there has been no one to trouble. 
Revenue has increased from less than half a million to more 


subordinate agency in the neighbourhood of a jungle swarming | than one million and a quarter. A population of nearly three 
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been aided by the formation of new roads. A railway lines part of 
the shore and runs up to Kandy and some stations beyond it. In 
Ceylon, as in India, there is no real advancement in any depart- 
ment without roads; and Mr. Fergusson gives the greatest praise 
to the late Sir Henry Ward and his successors for facilitating in- 
tercourse, for cheap postage, telegraphs, and steamers. The usual 
inconveniences of tropical climates—snakes, mosquitos, and leeches, 
to say nothing of fever and dysentery—are rather minimized. 
But we see no reason why independence should not be achieved 
by twenty years of expatriation and with no more danger or dis- 
comfort in Ceylon than in Queensland. And those who like sport 
and can stand heat, may shoot anything except tigers, from snipe 
and jungle fowl to leopards and elephants. 


SURVEY MAPS.* 


HE great enterprise which is producing these maps is that 
of a private Company, working mainly in the interest of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, to determine the natural 
features, and especially the value of the timber and metals and 
the agricult advantages, of the territory about to be open 
to competition. Asa large proportion of the territories of Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington has hitherto remained unsurveyed, it 
‘was necessary to institute a very complete exploration, beginning 
with the most elementary triangulations, and thus determining 
altitudes, on which trustworthy maps might be founded. Specimens 
of these maps, filled with contour-lines showing 
every 200 feet of height, exhibiting parts of the gigantic territories 
of Montana and Washington, are already engraved. The scale is four 
miles to the inch, which will ensure all desirable detail, and render 
the maps thoroughly satisfactory in exhibiting all the valleys, 
watersheds, and courses of streams with such accuracy as intending 
settlers will require. Other series of maps, on half the scale of 
these, are also being prepared, coloured so as to indicate respec- 
tively—1, the minerals; 2, climate, rivers, and irrigation ; 3, soils; 
4, forests; 5, economic botany. We have seen specimens of the 
third and fourth of these divisions, which will = favourably 
with the best existing-maps of the kind. The work is proceeding 
at a rapid rate; and one guarantee of its intended efficiency is to 
be found in the fact that the maps already printed are treated as 
only tentative (and not, we believe, for sale), and bear the inscrip- 
tion, “ Photolithographed preliminary sheet, for the use of the parties 
in the field, and subject to revision.” Professor Pumpelly is the 
Director of the Survey, and its headquarters are at Newport, R.I. 
He has a considerable force of scientific men working at the 
objects indicated above, with the aim of pene the maps with 
the utmost rapidity. Never before, surely, were the requirements 
of emigrants so well understood and so liberally provided for. 
Settlers in these remote regions will now bo furnished with 
accurate details of the character of the lands er purchase, which 
ought to prevent their meeting the fate of poor Martin Chuzzlewit 
in his Eden, and being landed in a Dismal Swamp. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


wa DE WITT has done many ~ services to her 
father, and her present collection of letters (1) is not the 
least of them. She has been remarkably frank, printing Guizot’s 
triumphant description of the Spanish marriages (the pen had 
nearly run into the adjective “ infamous ” before Spanish) as “ une 
pref et belle chose ” which would cause France to grow greater 
and greater in Europe, and emphasizing the folly of the boast by 
the close juxtaposition of his account of his exile and of the 
downfall of the dynasty which he had served. But, on the 
whole, Guizot will gain, not lose, through the reading of this 
book (as it is likely to be read) by a new generation. His poli- 
tical ts are matter of history, and will remain matter of 
history ; his literary merits, never of the highest, weakened by 
his want of style, and watered down by the immense volu- 
minousness of his work, are already, short as is the time since 
his death, disappearing from the general remembrance. But his 
private virtues (marred chiefly by a certain school ishnes 
and a serenely narrow conviction of his own rectitude and 
infallibility, which he shared with a certain living statesman on 
this side the are deserve commemoration, and such a book 
as this is better fitted to keep them in mind than any laboured 
memoirs, A very rigid moralist may ask whether it was quite 
consistent in Guizot to take credit in a private letter to Lord 
Aberdeen for a “ politique bonne” for both countries in July and 


* Maps of the Northern Transcontinental Survey of the United States. 
Newport, Rl. 
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(2) Lettres de M. Guizot 2 sa famille et & ses amis. Recueillies par 
Mme. de Witt. Paris: Hachette. 


in November to take credit in a private letter to a French 
lady for a policy which had outwitted England and aggrandized 
France. Bat these little inconsistencies will happen. Gurzot’s 
untiring and conscientious faculty of work, his domestic affection, 
his freedom from personal greed of money or rank, the simplicity 
of his manners and thoughts when at the height of political pro- 
sperity, come out very well here. 

The faithful and industrious M. Reinach has followed up his 
elaborate edition of his master’s speeches with a closely-printed 
octavo volume of six hundred pages, giving the history of that 
master’s Ministry of seventy days in the winter of 1881-1882 (2). 
The proportion of pages to days is perhaps excessive, and if the 
world’s history were written on this scale it might be difficult to 
read it. It is needless tosay that the author does not achieve this 
effect of disproportion without the intermixture of a very great 
deal of “ doctrine ” with no very large amount of “ histoire.” In 
fact, M. Reinach has improved the brief and rather disastrous 
Ministry of his chief into a kind of Gambettist “course,” using 
that word in the sense which we believe it possesses in some reli- 
gious circles. The character and purport of the volume are thus 
rather hagiological than historic. 

We do not know that we can promise old admirers of the 
Potmes antiques and the Potmes barbares any very great delight 
in the pieces which M. Leconte de Lisle has collected in Poémes 
tragiques (3). The reprinted Erinnyes, a shortened and very much 
weakened version of the first two plays of the Oresteia, is really not 
much more than a parade-ground for the — of M. Leconte de 
Lisle’s affected system of transliteration. Of the poems proper, 
“Le Lévrier de Magnus” is perhaps the best among the longer, 
“Sacra Fames” among the shorter. But the poet has not any- 
where recovered the note of lyrical truth and beauty which he 
struck many years ago in “ Requies,” and has rarely, if at all, 
rivalled the graphic painting of the “Sommeil du condor” and 
the sombre tragedy of “Le jugement de Komor” and “Les 
Runoias.” It would seem that the long course of translation to 
which he has since subjected himself has dried up his old vein 
without opening a new one. Thisis a pity, for M. Leconte de Lisle 
is one of the few living French poets whom it was possible to 
— as something more than dabblers in verse. 

. Arséne Houssaye’s La comédienne (4) appears to have been 
received with favour, for the eighth edition is before us. Had the 
demand depended upon our verdict, it would hardly have been very 
vigorous. The book is a kind of history of Rachel, “en forme de 
roman,” as the author says. We do not love histories in the form 
of romances, and M. Houssaye’s book does not convert us. As for 
the style, that is sufficiently familiar, and to us at least it is not 
attractive. M. Victor Hugo is reported as having said the other 
day, in an interchange of compliments, that M. Arséne Houssaye was 
not only a prose writer, but a poet. If he had said that M. 
Houssaye is as good a poet as he is a prose writer, we should have 
had the extreme pleasure of finding ourselves in (at any rate 
literal and grammatical) agreement with him. 

Among reprints we have to chronicle the appearance of the 
third volume of M. Jouaust’s Faublas(5) and of Pour une 
épingle (6) in the pretty little pocket library of M. Charpentier, 
The conjunction is humorous. 

Two revised editions of technical manuals in Messrs. Hetzel’s 
useful series of such things have appeared. The Jeweller's 
Guide (7) is perhaps more to the taste of the general reader than 
the Brewer's (8), not so much because of the subject as because 
that subject is handled in a less severely scientific spirit. The 
chemistry of beer and beer-making is exhaustively treated, but the 
history and the interesting subject of existing varieties of the pro- 
duct receive in comparison hardly any attention. 

Two monuments of M. Vivien de St.-Martin’s ability in 
directing large phical works lie before us; one a fine Map 
of France (9), in four sheets, on a scale of about seventeen miles 
to the inch, and with the elevations of the ground admirably 
indicated by angular shading; the other the second volume of 
Messrs. Hachette’s great a Dictionary (10), The 
latter contains the letters D to J. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


M®*: or Miss, or perhaps Mr., Emelyn W. Washburn had no 
need to insist in a preface that a history of Spanish painting 
might innocently be written. A field of this nature is never fully 
occupied, and every critic who can see and think for himself or 
herself has a manifest right to work on it anew. Itisevena 
probable opinion that, as good books on the subject are not easil 

accessible, an honest compilation of reasonable proportions in roe 
able English deserves to be welcomed. Let it be remembered, 
however, that a compilation is always a compilation, and at best a 


(2) Le ministére Gambetta ; histoire et doctrine. Par Joseph Reinach. 

is : Charpentier. 

(3) Poémes tragiques. Par Leconte de Lisle. Paris: Lemerre. 

(4) La comédienne. Par Arsene Houssaye. Paris: Dentu. 

) Les amours du Chevalier de Faublas. Paris: Librairie des 
Bibliophiles. 

(6) Pour une cpingl Par J. T. de Saint-Germain. Paris: 
Charpentier. 


(7) Bibliothéque des professions—Guide du Joaillier. Paris: Hetzel. 

(8) Bibliothéque des professions—Guide du Brasseur. Paris: Hetzel. 

(9) Carte de France. Par Vivien de St.-Martin. Paris: Hachette. 

(10) Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie universelle. Par Vivien de St.- 
Martin. Paris: Hachette. 


millions requires only twelve hundred soldiers to keep the peace. 
The exports have vastly increased. Though a large apes 0 
the island must always remain hill and jungle, some four millions 
of acres might be brought into cultivation. The chief reliance has 
hitherto been on coffee; but, while fortunes were made by pro- 
prietors with well-chosen gardens up to 1870, a horrible disease 
then made its appearance in the shape of a small fungus, blighting 
the leaf, ruining the ae and stigation “old and young, vigorous 
and weak trees, with absolute impartiality.” The remedy for this un- 
happy state of things is the introduction of new products—chinchona 
and tea, ‘All this has 
XUM 
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second-rate kind of literature. The Spanish Painters (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons) is a fair specimen of the class. 
The author has diligently read and excerpted the standard work of 
Stirling-Maxwell, and has used Head and Ford. The originals, 
Cean —, and Palomino, have not been neglected. More 
than that cannot fairly be said. Where these guides fail the 
author stops short. He or she sees with their eyes, and judges 
with their judgment. Besides, a history of Spanish painting in 
1884 ought to have something to say about Fortuny and the 
recent revival. Now our author draws rein at Goya, where 
Stirling-Maxwell also stops. The Spanish quotations are generally 
accurate. Auto-da-fés must be as a barbarism which has 
become naturalized, and the printer is probably responsible for the 
statement that Velasquez was the friend of Philip IJ., who died 
before the painter’s birth. 

Mr. Nimmo has brought out a very handsome edition, in four 
volumes, of the tales and poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Beyond the 
attraction of clear print, fine paper, and really good and appro- 
priate illustration, the edition is remarkable for containing the 
fragment called “The Journal of Julius Rodman,” hitherto un- 

ublished in any collection. It certainly does not take rank with 

‘oe’s best work, but as certainly has a unique interest. Further- 
more, it should be stated that in the new edition the works are 
for the first time intelligibly classified. We look forward to Mr. 
Nimmo’s promised volumes of translations from Hoffmann, and 
trust they may be found to contain “The Majorat” and the weird 
story entitled, in Zales from the German, “The Elementary 
Spirit.” 

FThe genial subject of tippling has obviously an attraction for 
the Rev. R. V. French, D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., Rector of Llan- 
martin, and Rural Dean. We learn from his title-page that he 
has already written a History of Toasting, and now he enriches 
historical literature with a study bearing the inebriating designa- 
tion of Nineteen Centuries of Drink in England (Longmans & Co.). 
In this fat volume Dr. French tells us all about the bibulous habits 
of our very early ancestors, who drank mead and metheglin— 
which suggests methylated spirits, not unknown as a beverage to 
the French-polisher—and piment. Then he proceeds to the gene- 
rations which drank beer and French wines. Then, after giving 
the history of port-drinking, he reaches our times, when we have 
come round to French wines again. Modern reform, accordin 
to Mr. Freeman, is often a return to the earliest constitution: 
practices; and so it is with drink, All things hang together 
in this world. 

The humours of the House of Commons have long been the food 
of the daily press, and have been the subject of innumerable 
articles of the “ Under the Gaslit Roof” and “In the Lobby” 
kind. Mr. David Anderson has collected some of his contributions 
to this rather tittle-tattling kind of journalism into a volume called 
Scenes in the House of Commons (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
The early chapters contain some useful information about Parlia- 
mentary procedure. The rest of the book is devoted to 
twice-served cabbage about Mr. Gladstone's treatment of his collar 
and coat-tails, Lord Hartington’s way of placing his feet, and 
matters of equal importance. 

It is very difficult to find a title for a volume of essays, and so 
Mr. B. A. Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies (Boston: Osgood & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co.) is as good a nome as another for a 
volume of papers on questions more or less related to books and 
education. Mr. Hinsdale is far too fond of scientific-seeming 
writers on sociology, who tell you that heredity is the somethi 
which causes us to inherit qualities, and that sometimes we do 
sometimes we do not, and that the method of the thing is a 
—_ and other equally instructive truths, On the whole, 

owever, he is very sensible; and is, for an American, creditably 
free from the itch for making imposing-lookiug generalizations 
out of scraps of second-hand evidence, 

Nowadays, when so many superior persons find Christianity 
insufficient, and are taking up with Theosophism, the Worship of 
Humanity, Esoteric Buddhism, and Mumbo Jumbos of that kind, 
books on the religion of Buddha are naturally in demand. Now 
demand, though the fact is not generally known, has an influence 
on supply—argal, books on Buddhism appear, and the authors make 
contradictory statements about it, and abuse one another after the 
manner of Oriental scholars. The Rev. S. Beal publishes an 
account of Buddhism in China (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge), where, it seems, the religion has a great influence, 
because it does not exist. Surely Buddhism is the funniest ghost 
of the many ghosts of this generation. 

Ranch Notes (Longmans & Co.) is the name given by Mr. 

inald Aldridge to a brief account of the cattle-raising industry 
in Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Territory, and Northern Texas. 
It is fairly well written, and his instances point the old moral. 
Be strong, industrious, and not too fastidious if you wish to get 
on in a new country; also a little capital is very useful. 

There have been great men in the Cape , a8 may be seen 
from Mr. Theal’s Chronicles of Cape Commanders (Cape Town: 
Richards & Son). The reader who wishes to learn of the deeds 
done in ancient days by Jan van Riebeek, Zacharias Wagenaar, 
Cornelis van Quaelberg, and others of equally euphonious names, 
may consult Mr. Theal if they are not frightened by the weight of 
his book, both material and literary, It is terribly pestered with 


emall details. 

Because they are all of the same class, we mention the three 
following works together without pretending to criticize them :— 
The Rev. T. T. Carter has published a memoir of Harriet Monsell 


(J. Masters & Co.) which will doubtless be welcome in her own 
section of the religious world. A volume of Biographies of Celebri- 
ties for the Pi (J. & R. Maxwell) is edited by F. Banfield, M.A., 
and “ personally revised” by somebody unnamed, probably the 
victims, In their portraits they appear to a man to be grinning 
or whimpering at the hideous caricatures of them nted to 
“the People.” The reader and the reviewer pant in vain after 
Mr. Grant Allen, who, if it were not for Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
would be the champion maker of books of this generation, After 
exhausting science and art he has “commenced biographer,” 
and publishes a volume of lives of discoverers, men of science or 
politicians, under the catch-penny title of Biographies of Working 
Men, in the “ People’s Literary Series” (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge). 

To this same People’s Series Dr. B. W. Richardson contributes a 
work with another catch-penny title, The Guild of Good Life 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). It contains a 
certain amount of good sense on the subject of sobriety, cleanliness, 
&e., and the usual Richardsonian percentage of fussy regulations 
of hygiene which would bore to death anybody not a hypochon- 
driac who tried to carry them out. 

Mr. Malcolm Guthrie, who makes a point of interpreting 
Mr. Spencer, publishes a treatise On the Data of Ethics (The 
Modern Press), Mr. G. H. Browne’s Notes on Shakspere's Versi- 
Jication (Boston: Ginn, Heath, & Co.) is a schoolbook suggested 
by the author's experience. We note with approval that it is 
interleaved with blank pages. 

Mr. Spencer L. Holland publishes a Summary of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts Commissions Report (Oxford: Parker & Co.), and 
Messrs. R. S. Wright and Henry Hobhouse An Outline of Local 
Government and Local Taxation (Maxwell & Co.)—both dry and 
technical, but doubtless useful. Books of the merely useful kind 
are also Thrift and Independence, by Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge); The Complete 
Guide to Company Drill, by Captain W. C. E. Serjeant (W. 
Clowes) ; and Zhe Annual Register for 1883 (Rivingtons). The 
Sketches by Boz ave reprinted in ruinously small type by Messrs. 
Goodall, Backhouse, & Co., of Leeds. A Painting Book, by 
Kate Greenaway (Routledge & Sons), is a collection of outlines 
of some of her drawings, which children may fill up with colour 
if their parents let them spoil anything so pretty. The same firm 
publish a Common Objects Alphabet, an illustrated book for children 
of a very different kind; it is gaudy in colour and vulgar in 
drawing and idea. We have also received 4 oy View of 
London, published by the Graphic, the work of Mr. Wyllie, and 
— with his usual vigour in the management of black and 
white. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ ‘(HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, Fae ge a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 

| wang Sd New Street, with * Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other great 
gate! From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


RexALD INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 
W.—The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 
Nine a.M. to oy 4 P.M. Admission, Is. Illustrated Catalogue, ls. Season Tickets, 5s. 


FUE ART SECTION of the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 


TION, CRYSTAL PALACE.—The Pictures contributed by the French Come | 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL.—BERMONDSEY.—At a 


SPECIAL MEETING of the VESTRY of BERMONDSEY, held to consider the 
London Goverment Bill, it was moved by Mr. Grace, seconded’ by Mr. Vises, end 


resolved : 
That this Vestry cives its unanimous support to the Metropolitan Board of Works for the 
perpese of opposing the Bill. 
hat the Vestry present a petition to Parliement against the Bill, and oppose the passage 
the be advised, and that the Clerk be instructed to take all necessary 
eps in that al 
hut this Vestry is of is desirable there shou'd be one Central Mun'- 
cipal Government with jurisdiction the whole Metropo.is, and that there should be 
a readjustment ot the districts into whieh the Metropolis is at present divided tor the purpose 
of local self-government, but regrets that Her Majesty's Government should have od 
in a Bill which, if passed, would, while creating a unitied central governing body, 
utterly subversive of that local self- -government of the several parishes und districts the 
inhapttanter which has becn of essential service in improving health and comfort of its 
habit 
~ The Vestry is of opinion that the proposed District Committees, having no — ey | 
er, but acting only under delegated authority, would fi 
he ratepayers, and would be quite unable satisfactorily to > fultid the duties cast by aks 
statutes upon the elec.ed representatives of the ratepayers. 
“ Tha t this Vestry is of opinion that no measure for reforming the Government of the 


having arrived, and the general arrangements of the Fine Art Section being 
Galleries are now open to the public trom ‘Ten A.M. to Seven P.M. 

Exhibition consists of ot 2.500 works contributed iby Continental 

A ivate © 8, eir respective 


in this 
JOUN FORBES-ROBERTSON, Fine Art Commissioner. 


I jONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, S.W.—The 
Mk Mie ANNUAL "GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held in 
ureday, May 29, at ‘hree P.M. 
Lord MOUGU TON in the Chair. 
May 2, 1984, ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


UEEN ‘S UNIVERSITY and QUEEN’S COLLEGES 
DUATES’ ASSOCIATION, LONDON.—~The ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Anecitee — be held at the Caté Royal, Rezent Street, on Friday, the 30th inst., at 6.0 P.M. 
Dinner at 7 P Dinner Tickets tu be obtained of 
8. J. MACMULLAR, M.A., Hon. Secretary, 
Daltriada, Blackheath, S.E. 


Reading-Koom, on Th 


R° OYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES—The VOTES and 
INTEREST of the readers of the “Saturday Review.” for the Election on the last 
Friday this month, are earnest!y solicited on behalf of Mr. CHARLE 8 Sa. who has been 
deformed and a cripple from h.s virth. A Je and . he has managed 
to modest circumstances by his pen, and has written between twenty 
and thirty books, a! finds hit tendency. His volume of Sea Ballads is as complete as any- 
thing of its kind. “ite his physical powers giving are trying to 

for him the shelter of this to, and — 
be by, Mr. BENJAMIN CLARKE, General tor, Sunday School nion, 

ailey 


J NIVERSITY of SYDNEY.—CHAIR of OCLASSICS.— 
Applications are invited from gentlemen, qualified by hi igh academical ition and 
educational experience. to fill the office vel PROt ESSOR of CLASSICS in the University of 

8: ney, vacant by the death ot Dr. Bad 
ull particulars relating to salary, of, office, &e. may be from the Agent- 


Gener for New South Wales, 5 wi 8.W., to whom uappli- 
candidate's age, ‘and by be sent beture 
une 30 nex 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., L.L.D., D.C.L. (late Ch 1 he Uni ty of Sydney), 
F. L. 8. Merewether. B.A. (late Chancelior of the University pb hn 


Professor Miller, M. ‘A., Ox:ord, 
Munro. D.C 1L.. Cambridge, 
William Smith, ‘LL.D. 
ir Saul tel CAL ‘Agent-General for New South Wal 
wae = soaneck ted to act as a Committee w select the most eligible Candidate and recom- 
mend him to the Senate of the University, with whom the final appointment will res’. 
Candidates are requested not to apply personally tu separate members of the Com- 


Offices of the Agent-General for New South Wales. 
5 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, ‘Loudon, 


UNIVERS ITY. COLLEGE, BRISTOL.— GILCHRIST 


SCHOLARSHI?.—A Scholarship of the value of £50 annually, tenable for three 
years be awarded at thus College ix 1884. must forward 
ames for approval to the Principal betore June 1 prev.ous 1o entering for the 
their names Exainination of the University of head in June 18%; and the one who 
sses highest in the Honours Division will obtam the scho un conditional on his study- 
the the witha iu the U ot London, 
information apply 


ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar. 
CLIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or more pe % Competition 
at — pont, vai comemam 6 £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased a | fund 
to £90 a year in t scholars who require it. rerther pastics! particulars from 
MASTER SECRETARY, the College, Clitton, Bristol. 


RROSSALL SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS will be competed for Jul frorn 70 Guineas (covering School fees) to £20. 
Mi, 1 d Candidates may be examined at Oxford or 

Koil as preferred, in Classics Mathematics Apply to Reverend the HeaD-MASTER, 
1I'School, Ficetwood. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to SIX SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, four of of £30, one of £20, on June 20, For Boys under Fourteen on 
jurther particulars, apply to Tne Rev. THE WARDEN, Kadley 


5 lo PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—The Rev. L APORTE 
receives a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN for short or long periods. Fine 
opportunit, FRENCH and thoroughly. Also other subjects if 
The Rev. PORTE speaks English. having resided in England and America eighteen 
years, ona the whole of time to his Pupils. always spoken. Separate 
rooms. House comforts. —wee tes ther particulars app y to Mr. l'Abbé LArorre, 104 PRoulevard 
Heurteloup, Tours, France. 


STREET'S COLONIAL and GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES, 
G. Street & Co., 30 Cornhill, E.C., and STREET Broraers, 5 Serle Street, W.C. 


NOTICE. —ADVERTISEMENTS and SUBSCRIPTIONS for 
COLONIAL and FOREIGN JOURNALS RECEIVED AT EITHER Or FICE, 
but Files for _ tion and Papers for Sale are kept at the City Offices only. 


OTICE— A PUBLISHER in Paternoster Row is open to 
undertake the entire aytelet ! MANAGEMENT of a High-Class SERIAL 
LICATION or MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Could provide the partial or entire use of a 
m for an Editor.— Address, SURGAM, care of I. Montagu, Esq.,5 and 6 Bucklersbury, E.C, 


[NVESTMENT or PARTNERSHIP, in an established and 


ea Business. Capital required from £3,000 to £5000. Employment in 
house or in in the. business. Thien excellent opportunity for Gentlemen Wihing to establish 


their Sons.— Address, E. L. C., 35 and 36 Bediord Street, Strand, W.C. 


Pp will be satisfactory and cttective which does not provide for the retention of | 
* -guverament in the several parishes and districts into which the metropolitan area after 
revision of its boundaries mav be divided, the duties of such local authorities being duly 
defined by Statute, each loc: ¥ authority being in federal connection with a central aut ay 4 
pens apne over all those matters of Municipal Government which pertain 

etropulis asa 

* That these Resolutions be communicated to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and the 
local authorities of the Metropolis.” 

J. HARRISON, Clerk. 


Spa Road : 
May 13, 


| ONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. — JARD of WORKS for 
the LIMENOUSE district, comprising the Parish of LIMEILOUSE, the Hamlet of 
RATCLIFF, and the perishes of SUADWELL and v APVING: 
Ata meeting of this Bourd, heid to consider the London Government Bill, the following 
Resoiut. on was applie 
* That, in the opinion ‘of this Board, the Lill now before the House of Commons, and known 
as the ‘Londen Government Bill,’ is calculated to increase und uggravate the evils 
ization, and thus inerenasi he financial burdens of the ratepayers, direct 
violution of the principle of locai mdependence and Q@ petition 
Trius. W. Ra’ LCLIFE, Clerk to the Board. 


be presenied to the Mouse Commons uot tu pass the said inte 


May 19, 1881. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL.—At a MEETING held at 
the Committee Kooms of the ST. LUKE'S RATEPAYERS’ PROTECTION SOCIETY, 
on Monday, May 19, to consider the Lundon Government Bill, it was 


ved :— 
Tint this meeting of ratepayers desires to enter its emphatic protest against the London 
Bill, creating, as it will du, a giguntie system cent with its 

evils, extravazauces, Mismunagement, and greatly meressed rats, removing local aflairs 
from duect local control, aud adding to local Lurde ns large sums now paid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer ; aud hereby empowers the Chairman tw sigu a Petition to Partiament against 


Bill.” 
W. BISHOP, Chairman. 


| jONDON GOVERNMENT BILL.—Ata PUBLIC MEETING 
of RATEPAYERS of BRIXTON, held at the Brixton Hail, on Monday, May 19, 1884, 
Mr. A. Dopsos in the chair, it was resolved 
views with extreme displeasure the manner in which it is attempted to 
rush t ament @ measure of so heme and revolucionary a character as the 
Bill, by which it is ed to destroy existing municipal machinery, 
the usefulness of which has beea admitted by the Llome — 4 ,and supersede it by a purely 
experimental body, likely to lead to greatly increased taxati 


| ONDON GOVERNMENT BILL.—ST. JAMES'’S, WEST- 
MINSTER.—At a MEETING of the VESTRY of this parish, held on the Mth May 
inst., —_ convened to cunsider the London Government Bill, it was resolv: 

‘That whist admitting the desirability of extending Municipal Government to the 
Metropolis at large, by a measure that shalt embrace the duties, powers, and privileges of 
the City Corporation aud the M«tropolitay Board of Works, this Ves«ry is of opinion that the 
London Gove: nment Bill now before Parliament is of an unsatisfaciory character, inasmuch 
as it would practically abolish the existing wae of local self-government without making 
proper provisions for the admini-tration of purely loc. affairs by duly-clec Local Councils, 
and is objectionable in several otuer respects. The Vestry is :u:ther of opinion that any 
scheme for the Gove: nment of London should simplify and unity the system of local manage- 
ment ia the variwus districts, by = ishing obsolete, conflicting, and overiapping bodies, and 
for administ. ation of local affairs on same lives throughout the Metropolis, 

imilar fi within their respective 


el 
dusts 
“2. That a copy of the foregoing Resolution be forwarded to the Home Secreta: 
of Pa li i of the Cry 


the 
of London, the Metropolitan Board. ot Works, and to every Vestry and District Board of 
Works in the Metropolis.” 

HARRY WILKINS, Vestry Clerk. 


] jONDON GOVERNMENT BILL.—CHARTER for GREEN- 

WICH.—At a MEETING of RATEPAYERS held in the South Ward, BROCKLEY. 

on Friday, May 15, I8s4, ALEX. MUNRO, Esq., in the chair, the following Resolutions were 
unanimousiy :— 

“1, That this meeti thoroughly the Bill before Parlia- 
ment, ‘or the reform of the Govern: ndon, signifies its pp f its 
and enters its protest against the of any central body with dangerous 
— and the aboli‘ion of all local self-government that it would entail. It further ex- 

resses its great alarm at the increase of taxation, in a locatity already too heavily burde 
whieh would follow its pass.ng, and submits its determinat.on to employ all constitu tutional 
means at its command to prevent the passing of the said Bill in its present form. 

“2. That this meeting of inhabitant ratepayers of Greenwich and its vicinity, in the interest 
of local self-guvernmen:, nuw sv dangerously threatened, pledzes itseif to do a 1 in its power to 
obtain a charter of incorporation tur the historic and papers borough ot Greenwich, 
cesires that this claim shall be earnestly pressed upon Her Majesty's Government, and requests 
the to ard copies of these Resolutions to the — Home Secre- 

the Boro' — and County Members, the Town Clerkof the Corporation of the City of 
and to Her Majesty's Privy Council.” 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL.—WHITECHAPEL.—Ata 
UBLIC MEETING of RATEPAYERS of the MIDDLE WARD, held on Tuesday. 
May ra 1884, Mr. Churchwarden JaM&s in the Chair, the foilowing Kesolution was carried 


unanimous) 
f ratepayers of the Middle Ward, assembled for the of 
Vestry 


That this meeting 
Re ntatives ior tne  eneuing three years, desires to thank the Members 
a nt for the able mauner in which the lucaiZatfairs of the Parish have been w 


“ That, as a Bill has been introduced tate Parliament called the London Government Bill 
which, it allowed to pass, will destroy local seif-government, will remove local control from 
those locally interested, will allow a Central Council to raise and apply funds from | local tax- 

ers for local purposes (that ought to be raised and applied by those who bo jocal know- 
fodee of local necessities), and which must, in the opiniun of thie meeting, greatly increase 
cost and decrease the efficiency ot eee administration of local business, that this meeting re- 
solves that the Bill be eppesed. and thac copies of the Resolution be forwarded to the Home 
Secretary, the Borough aud County Members, and that the Chairman sign a petition to Par- 
lament against the measure.’ 


I jONDON GOVERNMENT BILL.—At a PUBLIC MEET- 
ING of the RATEPAYERS’ ASSOCIATION, No.7 (Portland Place) Ward, MARY- 

this meeting of ratepayers desires to enter its empha’ Tro! agai London 

Government Bill, creating, as eit will ‘do, a gigantic sysven, of ‘centralization with its at- 

tendant evils, extravagance, mismanagement, and greatly rates, lh 

affairs from direct locai cont:ol, and adding to local evans large sums now ey out of the 

Im and hereby cimpowers the Chairman to sign a Petition to Parliament 
nst the 


TLFRACOMBE. — —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 
Ddeautiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive ‘at season, 
250 rooms. Table-d'hdte daily. Address, MANAGER. 


JYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, City of London.—The 
of of thes City Lenton, moet in the Go 
10, 1884, at ve o'c prec receive Te 
din ne Lenaes for term of years, Two Plots of very Valuable ‘reehold Ground 
t 
tion to this Otice. where plans of the ground may also be 
m en rsonally.or by ai i 
. above-mentioned ay, at half-past sely, and the whose are 
accepted will be required to execute agreement an bond at the same ti 


Proposals ‘Tender for Ground, Bream's Buildings,” and be 
te tha before Twelve o clock Breas Building treaty. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, 
April 23, 1984. 


. 


HEAL & SON.--BEDSTEADS, 

HEAL & SON.—BEDDING. 

HEAL & SON.—BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 


900 Des‘gns and Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 
1% to 198 TOTTENIIAM COURT ROAD, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


Stock to select from. Tllustrated pri ‘atalozue. with post free. 
Tottenham Court Court Road. end Morwell Street W Established 


XUM 


May 24, 1984.) 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PROTECTED POLICIES, IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assured, as follows : 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 
system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordiuary whole-life Policies 
after one year from their date 

Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life 
Assured ; nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the 
date of the Policy. 

TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns, 

The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord | James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the highest kaown security. The Policies are indisputable. 

The new explanatory Pro-pectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 
on application, 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E.C. j 


‘THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital fully amen 


000 
Life Fund in ‘Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds .. £312.000 
£1,000,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO araseee 
Total Annua! Premium Income exceeds £1,065,009 
OFrricrs—!9 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Exp Orrice—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE AND LIFE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C, ABEKDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (issz). 


Fire Premiums £160,100 
131.500 
terest 121,500 
Funds £2,749,400 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


L ONDON 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 


7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., 3S PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


Sin, have been yen granted by the Corporation for more than a 
centu: anda 
& unds in hand exceed £3,300,000. 


64 CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY insures against Accidents 
of all kinds.on Land or Water, wnd as the Largest Invested Cap.tal, the Largest Income, and 
pays yearly the Largest Amount of Compensation of any Accide -ntal Assurance Company. 
Chairman, HARVIE M. FarquuAn, Esq.—Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations. the 
Local Agents, or it est-end ‘Otlice, 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, or at the Head 
Ottice, 64 Cornhill, London, E.C. W. VIAN, Sec. 


The Saturday Review. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Dilute your wine with Apollinaris Water, which can be relied 
on for its purity and wholesomeness.” 
Daily News, April 17, 1882. 


MOFFAT 
HYDROPATHIC, 


DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


FOR TERMS APPLY TO 


MR, FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, 1884, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


most delicious and 
andard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strict! —W. W. SToppart, 
F.C.3., City Ana yst, Bristol, 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


FRY’S 


COCOA. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
“TI always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 

SOLD HBVERYwWHERE. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BI. INDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 
writes :—* I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your s: 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD scanner (Corner of we Street), W.— FIRE. Established 1710, nme and 
Yoreign rates. — LIFE. Estabiished 1510, Specially low rates for 
gouns lives. Immediate settlement of claims, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invesied Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHeEnix FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Establishe 1782. 
Insurances against and effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secreiary. 


spectacles 
suit admirably.”—Mr, H. LAURANCE. F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, 
scientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
Pamphlet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW and CHOICE 
RY, and Catalogues of of Costes or Sale a 2 
Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 

ssl Kegent Street, and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Yon NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness, — 


Of ell Chemists end Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6.1, S 2s. per bottle. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United Kingdom ..........scsecseeeesecs #1 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1106 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
THE STUDENT'S FIRST GREEK PLAY. 
. Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
URIPIDIS ION. With Notes, Introdaction (on the Greek 
Metres, &c.), and Questions for Examination. By the Rev. CHARLES Bapuam, D.D. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of AESCHYLUS. Edited, 
with English Notes, by the Rev. J. 8. WaTsox, M.A. 
Ninth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THNE’S LATIN SYNTAX: a Short Latin Syntax. With 
Exercises and Vocabulary. By Dr. W. 
London: F. Norcare, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


POCKET DICTIONARY. 
(published at 5s.) 


A DICTIONARY “the ENGLISH and TURKISH 


UAGES. By G. 
TATTAM'S GRAMMAR. 


A GRAMMAR of the EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE, as contained 


rerog: a aracters. ATTAM, LL.D. 

London : F. Noroatsr, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


ust published, crown 8vo. 5s. 
CuRISTIAN BELIEFS RECONSIDERED in the LIGHT 
MODERN THOUGHT. By the Rev. Groner Heystow, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 
Loudon; F. NoncaTr, 7 King Street, Covent Garden, 697 


| 
| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
| 

‘ 


The Saturday Review. 


[May 24, 1884. 


THE ENGLISH EDITION OF THE LETTERS OF 
H.R.H. PRINCESS ALICE. 


Now ready, crown §8vo. with Portraits, 12s. 
ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS of HESSE, PRINCESS 


of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. A Biographical Sketch and Letters. 
The Letters commence in 1862, in which year the Princess's marriage took 
place, and are continued without interruption to her death in 1878, They are 
printed from the originals by permission of Her Majusty the Queen. The 
Memoir is translated and Edited by H.R.H. The Princess CurisTIAN. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HENRY JAMES. The first part of a New Story by this 
} my writer appears in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Monthly, SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
i. ¢ . SIDDONS.” Engraved by Turopor KnestxG, from the Portrait by 
THOMAS GaInsponouGH, R.A. (Frontispiece.) 


2. CENTURIES OF BATH. By H.D. With Illustrations. 


3. ER TOD 4LS FREUND. By Georce Du Maurirs. With an Illustration 
oy George Du Maurier. 

4. DANCES. By H, Sur#erLanp Epwarps, With Illus- 
trations. 

5. N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL (to be con- 
tinued). By the Aurnor of “Joun HaLivax, GENTLEMAN.” With 
Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. 

6. ls ~\ OF “BELTRAFFIO.” By Henry James. In Two Parts. 


ONNETS: DAY AND NIGHT. By A. R. Ropes. ; 
8, B* SEA AND LAND TO KIYOTO. By H. W. Lucy. 
9 TS, ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps. 17-19. (To be continued.) 
CHARLOTTE M. Yoncr. 
Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
May 26, New Series, No. XII., 6d. 


THE . CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE. 
DR. GREATREX'S ENGAGEMENT. Ilustrated by G. Du Maurier. 
SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. VII. 
FISHING. 
THE ROBE. By the Author of vies Chapter 37. Mark acce 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Now ready, One Shilling. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for JUNE: 
CONTENTS : 


A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawford. The Beach-Plum. By E. 8. F. 


Paris Classical Concerts. i 
The ‘Bird of Solitude, By Oliver J pan of the Sea-Serpent. By J. G. 
In War Time. By S. Weir Mitchell. The Aa Anatomizing of Wi Jyitiiem Shakespeare. 


Penury not Pauperism. By D. O. Kellogg. 

The Christening. By S. M. B. Piatt. 

An Old War Horse to a Young Politician. 
By Wm. H. McEiroy. 

‘Wentworth's Crime. By Frank Parks. Gold Apgteten. Oliver Wendell 


Essais de Psychologie Contem- Literary Studies. 

To a Poet in the City. By Thomas William | The Hessians in the Revolution, 
Parsons. ‘The Question of Ships. 

London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


THE GALLERY of ANTIQUE SCULPTURF, CAM- 
IRIDGE.—Sce the BUILDER of this week. Also New Casual Wards, Pimlico; 
Miance Bank, Regent Street ; Wrouzht-i on Gates, Wirral Carved Panel, 
Page mnant of Winchester Patace, Southwark : icles on Building 

ten New Eddystone Lighthouse ; Antique Sculpture (the se Gallery of Casts) 3 
Pictures ; Anti-Compet tion Jap) Mr. G. H. Storey, R.A., on Colour ; the 

ealth Exhibition, &c. Price 4d. ; by post, 4jd. Annual Subscription, 19s 

46. Cotherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


CHEAP EDITION OF HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. 


w re an umour Wiic TV: ever, 
The theine is now and the plot excellent.” 4 


Suneiitia now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
Crown $vo. picture boards, each 2s. cloth gilt, Gd. 


HARD LINES. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “ Two Kisses,” “ Breezie Langton,"* &c. 
Also, by the same Author, ee ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The New Party. By J. 
Washington as it Should Be. By O. B. 
Frothingham. 


BROKEN BONDS. ‘ PLAY OR PAY. 
TWO SUNSIINE AND SNOW. 
ALSE CARS. BELLES AND RINGERS. 
COURTSHIP. on NERs. 
BOUND TO WIN. THE G EAT TUNTINE. 
FAULT. 


CE FOR A WIFE. 
LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


GHAKESPEARE'S AS YOU LIKE IT.— INTRODUC- 
on. Witha Preface separately printed. By R. BLANcUARD 
Fep. sewed, 9d. Intende as a guide to a close study of the play. 
SIMPKIN, MAUSHALL, & Co. 


Just published, ‘I2mo, 28. 
OUTLINE of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. By 


Moxtacvu H. Foster, Principal of Stubbington Louse, Fareham. 
: SUMPKINX, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Halt Court. 


THE 8. SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY are re; or which 6.\.ea-h will be siven. viz.: 
3 99, 451, and 639 (clea co: ‘es)— at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—WANTED, clean copies of 
120, for which each will be given at the Office, 38 


THE NEW NOVEL.) [THE NEW NOVEL, 
HOPE STANFORD, 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


DOWN THE WAY. 


“ Where is thy hand to lead me down the way?” 


By HOPE STANFORD. 


“Tt is a very admirable novel.” — Whitehall Review. 
**Down the Way’ has evidently been written with care.”—Academy. 
“We strongly recommend ‘ Down the Way.’ ”—Manchester Examiner and Times, 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, MILTON HOUSE, SHOE LANE; 
AND 35 ST. BRIDE STREET. 


At all Circulating Libraries. 
THE NEW NOVEL.} [THE NEW NOVEL, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. stiff paper cover, 2s. ; or cloth, 
bevelled boards, 3s. 


ON LAODICEANS; 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By R. M. EYTON. 


CosTENTs: 
ON LAODICEANS. 
RUBENS and GOETHE. 
ZESTHETICAL PERCEPTIONS. 


The essay entitled “ Laodiceans” treats of the responsibility attached 
to all members of a community to use their endeavours to elevate human 
nature and life; and to consider if to give power into the hands of the 
people would tend to promote that aim and is for the good of the community. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 


Now ready, Third Edition, Cheap Issue, Svo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-1879. 


With a Portrait; and Map of the Country prepared under 
Colonel Gordon’s Supervision. 


FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
Author of the “* Life of Sir Rowland nd Hill. K.C.B.," “Dr. Johnson : his Friends and 


his Critics,” 


“ Dr. Birkbeck ITill’s * Colonel Gordon in the Soudan’ contains the best account of General 
Gordon as a mau and as a governor that We possess, of which it is pleasant to see a new edition 
hus appeared."'—A theneum, April 19, 


THOS, DE LA RUE & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


[TALIAN OPERAS.—THE ROYAL EDITION, with 
and Italian Words, for Voice and Pianoforte, in the most perfect form ever published. 
Edited by ARTUUR SCLLIVAN and J. Pirruay, 


8. d. 8.d. 

Ballo hera (Un) 6 uguenots (Les) 5 O 
Siviglia Lucia di 1 3 6 
WAN 36 
Domino Noir (Le) Masaniello 36 
*Don Giovanni “4 36 
Don Pasquale 36 
Elisir Amore (L Porter of tiavre (Te) 36 
aust... Puritani 36 
Favorita(La) R 36 
Fideliv....... Robert le Diable . 50 
*Figaro....... € semiramide ...... 36 
Figlin del | ' ambula (La) 36 
‘agi Traviata (La) 3 6 
6 | Trovatore (Tl) 36 

“Tell Vascello Fantasma(Il) 6 


also with Music. 
London : Boosgy & Co., 2% Regent Street. 


New Edition, now 


REASONS for OPPOSING WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By 


Viee- Admiral MAXSR. 
W. Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


EARLY BRITAIN (New Vol.}—NORMAN BRITAIN. By 
the Rev. W.Huyr. Fep. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
The following have been already published :— 

EARLY BRITAIN.—ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. 


Prebendary Scartu, Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Fep. 8vo. with Map, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EARLY BRITAIN.—ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant 
ALLEN, Esq., B.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d 


EARLY BRITAIN. —CELTIC BRITAIN, By Professor 
Ruys. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth boards, 3s, 


THE DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE (New Vol.)— 
ANGLO-SAXON By the Rev. Professor Eante. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d 

THE DAWN of EUROPEAN ISTERATURE— SLA VONIO 
LITERATURE. By W. R. Monvitt, M.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 

*,* Others in preparation. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—ITALY. By Uco 
BauzaNi. Crown Svo. cloth boards, 4s, 
EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—ENGLAND. By 


JamEs Gainpver, Author of ** The Life and Reiga of Richard III.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s, 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—FRANCE. By 
GusTAVE Masson, B.A., Univ. Gallic, Assistant Master and Librarian of 
Harrow Schovl, &c. Cloth boards, 4s, 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS (New Vol.)— 
BUDDHISM in CHINA. By the Rev. 8S. — Rector of Wark, Northum- 
berland. Fep.8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

The following have been already published :— 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—BUDDHISM : 


being a sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama,the Buddha. By 
T. W. Ruys Davins. Crown 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. — CONFU- 
CIANISM and TAOUI-M. By Professor Rosert K. D ee the 
itish Mu-eum, Crown Svo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—ISLAM and 
its FOUNDER, By J. W. H.Sropart. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—The CORAN; 
— Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony it bears to the ry  Serip” 
yy Sir WILLIAM MuiR, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 


THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY (New Vol.)—The GUILD of 
GOOD LIFE: a Narrative of Domestic Health and Economy. a BENJAMIN 
Warp Ricuanpsoy, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1 


THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY (New Vol. THRIFT and 
INDEPENDENCE: a Word for Working Men. By the Rev. W. Leweny 
BLackLey, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


THE PEOPLES LIBRARY (New Vol.)—BIOGRAPHIES 
of WORKING MEN. By Grant ALLEN, B.A. Crown 8vo. cloch boards, 1s, 
*,* Four volumes of this series have already appeared, and others are in 
preparation. 


JOHN WICLIF, HIS LIFE, TIMES, and TEACHING. Pa | 
3. R. Penntyetoy, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, &c, Fep. Svo. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SERIES. — CHRISTIANITY 
JUDGED by its FAUITS. By the Rev. C. Cnosumou, D-D. Post Svo. cloth 


MODERN EGYPT; its Witness to Christ. Lectures after a 
Visit to Egypt in (883. By the Rev. Henny Vicar of Horsham, 
Sussex. Fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 


OUR MAORIS. By the late Lady Marri. 8vo. with 
Map and 3 page \llustrations, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


LYPES and ANTITYPES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CIIRIST With Elaborate Borders and !nitial Letters, ad pted from 
an Illuminated Copy of the Gospels in the Britisn Museum (WS%. Adds. .17341) 
and certain Missals of the Thirteenth Century. Drawn and by 
A. Gouxcnam. Vellum cloth, antique, 64 pp. oblong 4to. 3s. 6d. 


MANUALS OF HEALTH. 
A Ser or MANUALS FoR HovsgHoLp Usz. 
Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, each 1s, 
ON PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. By the late E. A. 
M.D., F.R.S. 
Arsert J. Bernays, Professor of Chemistry at St. 


WATER, AIR, and DISINFECTANTS. By W. Noer 
Hantiey, Esq. 


HEALTH en and OCCUPATION. By W. B. Ricwarpson, Esq., 
F.R.S., M. 


THE HABITATION i in RELATION to HEALTH. By F. B. 
Frangois DE CHAUMONT, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


LONDON : NORTHUMsERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, 8.W.; AND 
135 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SHORT STUDIES in ECCLESIASTICAL 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenna. Tne = 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC. By Sir beret 


Henry GuIPFLy, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo. 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS and 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 


and CHINA. By P. Puassersky. Translated by J. Gorpon- ape. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. [Next 


ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By W.S.Luty. Demy 8vo. 12s, 


FREDERICK the GREAT. By Colonel C. B. 
Brackensury, R.A. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and numerous Maps, 4s. 
*,* This forms the first volume of MitITaRy BioGRAPHIES. 


HUNT-ROOM STORIES and YACHTING 


YARNS. By Wanperer, Author of “ Across Gunn? “Fair Diana,” &c, 
With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne, Demy 8vo. 12s. (This day. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES ; being Se Selec 
with 


tions from the Tales of Geoffrey Chancer rendered into M:dern 
the Language of the Poet, By F. Crown 
vO. 


OUTLINES of HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 
Translated from the German. Edited by GmsenT R. Reponave. Crown 
8vo. Illustrated, 4s. (This day. 


BINKO’S BLUES: a Tale for Children of all 
Growths. By Mruivatr, Illustrated by Bagar Giberne, Small 


NEW NOVELS. 
FOR EVER and NEVER: a Novel. By 


J. PALGRAVE 


ZERO: a Story of Monte Carlo. 


CAMPBELL PRAED. 2 vols, 


By Mrs. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of PETER 


STONNOR, Esq. By D. BLATHERWICK. With Ilustrations by James Guthrie 
and A. S. Boyd. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


HENRY NIGHTINGALE. By J. W. Suener, 


C.S.1. 3 vols. 


CHEAP REPRINTS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
INTRODUCED to SOCIETY. By Hasriron 


Alp&. New Edition in 1 vol. 


THE RIGHT SORT: a Romance of the Shires. 


By Mrs. Epwanp KENNARD. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 


TO LEEWARD. By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


NADINE. By Mrs. Campsett Prazp, New 


EJition, crown 8vo. 5s. 

HARD LINES. By Captain Hawtey Smarr. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. By Mrs. Campseti 
Pragp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FAUCIT of BALLIOL. By Herman Mantvace. 


Crown 8yo, 6s, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED 11 HESRIGTTA STREET, 


. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
KEEP TROTH. By Watrer L. Bicxyett, 
M.A. 3 vols, 


THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 


James Grant, Anthor of “The Romance of War” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 


Rosrxson, Author of “Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. 


WE TWO. By Lyatt, Author of 


“Donovan” &c, 3 vols, 


THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Sun, 


Author of “Tit for Tat” &c. 3 vols. 
DURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 3 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


HENRY IRVING in ENGLAND and 
AMERICA, 1838-1884, By Freperic DaLy. With etcbed Vignette Portrait 
by A. LaLauzr. Crown Seo. cloth, 6s, 

tnt arma welcome alton tothe iterate o the Wage Dany Curva 


WICLIF QUINCENTENARY, 1884. 


JOHN WICLIF, PATRIOT and REFORMER. 


His Lifeand Writings. By Rupotr Lic. Theol. Parch- 
ment boards, antique printing (Uniform with Luther's Table-Talk), 2s. 


CHEAP, POPULAR, AND FOURTH EDITION. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and Adven- 
tures. Written by Huisety. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and 14 Illustra- 


tions, cloth extra, 63. 
“ A most fascinating work, full of interesting and curious experiences in the most varied 
countries and conditions of ilfe."—Contemporery Review. 


-FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 


GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives. 


By T. Wemyss Rerp. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth 
“ A brilliant series of scenes and characters sketched with wonderful vigour.”—Guardian. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


is day at all the Librarics. 


MAN PROPOSES : : a Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED 


‘This day is published, crown 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUM 


ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E. R. Prrway. 


This day is published, imperial 8vo, with 12 Coloured Plates, 21s, 


INDIAN GAME ; from Quail to to Tiger. By 


Just published, 8vo. with Map and Portraits, 28s. 


HISTORY of CHINA. (Third and concluding 
—— Events of the Present Century.”) By Demerrivs CHARLES 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


BY AUTHORITY.—NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE and INDEX to 


the STATUTES. Ninth Edition. Revised to the End of the Se-sion of 1883 
Victoria). Edited by G. A. R. Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
ice 103, 


This Volume consists of two parts, which, though separate, are arranged for 
combined use : (1) a Chronological Table of all the Statutes, showing total 
or partial Is thereof; and (2) an Index to the enactments in force. 

It is prepared and published with the authority of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and under the direction of the Statute Law Committee. 

The work is of acknowledged utility in the Legal Profession, and 5,250 
onpies of this Edition have been by the Council of Law Reporting for 
distribution to their Subscribers. 

In the present Edition the extensive improvement in the Index begun in 
the Fourth Edition has been continued, and other improvements 
plated in the Editions of future years, 
relating to $ and Ireland, 


TABLES, supplementary to the REVISED 

— ot the STATUTES, showing REPEALS and REVIVALS. 

The se Tables, which are published annually, indicate what enactments have 

been repealed or revived since the publication of the successive volumes of the 

Tevixd Statutes, and furnish materials for bringing the Edition, without 
research or difficulty, into conformity with the most recent legislation. 


The chove ave puintel Ser Siationsry ; 
SOLD BY 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.C.; 
KNIGHT & CO., 90 Fleet Street; STEVENS & SONS, 119 Chancery Lane; 
E. STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross; FORD & TILT, 52 Long Acre; 
EVISON & BRIDGE, 22 Chancery Lane ; SHAW & SONS, Fetter Lane; 
WATERLOW & SONS Timiied, Great Winchester Street, 60,61, & 65 London Wall, E.C. 
49 Parliament Strect, S.W. ; 
WATERLOW SROTUERS & LAYTON, Birchin Lane, E.C.; 
and BUTTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street ; 
A. & C. BLACK, and DOUGLAS & FOULIS, Edinburgh ; 
A. TIIOM & CO., Limited, and HODGES, FIGGIS, & CO., Dublin, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIstT. 


Ready on Tuesday next, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoNnTESTS FoR JUNE. 


1, FORRESTERS SECRET. By Mrs. G. W. GopFrRy. 
2. HAYWARD’'S ESSAYS. 

3. A LYRICAL ARGUMENT. 

4. NUMBER 7639. 

5. UNDER LAND AND WATER, 

6. MADEMOISELLE NINETTE. 

7. LES EAUX MORTES. 

8 THE THREE MAIDS, 

9 IN THE TUNNEL. 

10, PERIL, By Jessiz 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON. Edited by James 


Brixstey Third Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 
readable, graphic, aud fuithrul picture of Eton life."—/’ali Mali Gazette. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 


POINT BLANK. By Pameva Syeyp, Author 


of “ Jack Urquhart’s Daughter” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, [Ready this day. 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By 


M. Craik, Author of “Two Women” &c. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 


“ Mrs. Craik is an ever-welcome writer. She introduces us in her latest novel to a most 
delightful family. There is not a person in the entire book who is not true to nature and to 
= best ond purest side of that, and the reader closes the book with a regretiul sigh to think 

of hav.ng to part so svon wita so many pleasant friends.”— Whitehall Keview. 


TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evetyy Evererr- 


GREEN. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


AN OPEN FOE. By Avetine Serceant, 


Author of “Beyond Recall" &c. 3 vols. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, 


Author of “The Mystery in Palace Gardens” &c. iain 


NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Just ready, at all Booksellers’, 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Heten Matuers, 
Author of “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 68, 

RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


1884,—PROFESSOR ALBERT REVILLE.— Lectures on the 
Ancient Religions of Mexico and Peru. Translated by the Rev. P. H. WicksTEEp, 


1883.—_THE REY. CHARLES BEARD.—Lectures on the 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modern Thought and Know- 
ledge. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

1882.—_PROFESSOR KUENEN.—Lectures on National Reli- 
gions and Universal Religions. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

1881.—DR. T. W. RHYS DAVIDS.—Lectures on the ) Origin 


1880.—M. ERNEST RENAN.—On the Influence of the Institu- 
Hens, Thought, ond of sty. and the Develegment of the 


Rome on Christian’ 
Translated by the Kev. CHARLES | BkARD. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


1879. —P. LE PAGE RENOUF.—Lectures on the Origin and 
rowth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. eun. allie, on 08. 


1878 —PROFESSOR MAX MUELLER.—Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as itlustrated by the Heligions of Indie. @vo. cloth, 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE HIBBERT TRUSTEES. 


THE OBJECTIVITY of TRUTH. By Grorck J. Stoxrs, B.A., 
Senior Moderator and Gold Medallist Trinity , Dublin, late Hibbert Travelling 
Scholar. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


AN ESSAY on ASSYRIOLOGY. By Grones Evans, M.A., 
Hibbert Fellow, With an Assyrian Tablet in Cuneiform Type. 8vo. cloth, Ss. 


THE DEVELOPMENT from KANT to HEGEL; pwith 
Chapters on the Philosophy of Religion. By ANDREW SETI. Assistant to the 
of Logic and Metaphysics, Edinburgh University. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
KANTIAN ETHICS and the ETHICS of EVOLUTION. 
THE R RESURRECTION of JESUS CHRIST: an Essa 
Chapters. By RecinaLp W. Macas, Christ Church, Oxford. vo. cloth, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 4 HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
axp 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


published, in square 12mo. vellum cover, 


(THE AB GUIDE. to PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, for 
of Young Folk. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


On Thursday, May 29, will be published. 


LUCIA, HUGH, AND ANOTHER. 
By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of “Julian Karslake’s Secret.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the TERCEN- 


TENARY FESTIVAL of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH ; containing 

the Speeches and Addresses corrected by the Speakers. Collected’ and Edited 

vy. R. S$ypNEY Marspen, D.Sc., &c., Member of ‘he General Council of the 
niversity, and of the Students’ Representative Counci'. Crown 8vo, 3s, 


This day is published. 

TOWARDS the MOUNTAINS of the MOON : 
a Journey in East Africa, By Mra, Princie, of Whytbank, Yair. 8vo. with 
Map, 12s. 6d, 

This day is published. 


MODERN THEORIES in PHILOSOPHY 


and RELIGION. By Joun Tutcocu, D.D., LL.D., Principal of St. Mary's 
College in the University of St. Audrews; one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for 
Scotlaud. 8vo, lis, 


SECOND EDITION. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT; and Leaves 


from a Note-Book. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


HE and SHE; or, a Poet's Portfolio. By 


W. W. Srory, Author of “‘ Roba di Roma,” “Graffiti d'Italia.” Fep. 8vo. 
parchment, 3s. 6d, 


This day is published. 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. 
Chosen and Edited by Davip M, Mats, Printed on hand-made paper. Pep. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICB VERSA.” 
Will be ready on May 26, crown 8vo. 63. 


THE GIANT’S ROBE. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versa.” 


Now ready, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with numerous I}ustratious, 21s. 


WALKS in FLORENCE and its ENVIRONS. 
By Susan and Joanna Horven, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING'S “ SELECTIONS.” 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
First Sentks, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


SeconpD Series, crown 3s, 6d. (This day. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S 
“SELECTIO\SS.” 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 
of ROBERT BROWNING. 

Finsr Sentes, crown 8yo, 3s, 61. 

Seconp Seuss, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Just published, 
New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.'s Illustrated Editions 

of Popular Works. 


LOVE the DI BT. By 
Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 
de Mersac” &c. Crown 8vo. with 


price 3s. 6d. 
4 Illustrations, 38. 6d. (This dey. [Shortly. 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Popular 2s, 6d. Library. 
CRANFORD; and other Tales. | LIZZIE LEIGH; and other 


NO NEW THING. By W. E. 
Norars, Author of “ Mademoiselle 


By Mrs. GASKELL, Fep. 8vo. limp Tales. By Mrs. GASKELL. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ( This day. limp cloth, 2s, 6d. (Shortly, 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.'s Popular 2s. Library. 


MRS. GEOFFREY. By the; BEN MILNER’S WOOING. 
Author of “ Molly Bawn” &c. Fep. By Lek. Fep. 8vo, boards, 
8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. pictorial cover, 23, 

(Ready. (This day. 

FOR PERCIVAL. By | AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. By 
Marcarer Ve.ey, Author of the Author of * Molly Bawn” &c, 
“ Damocles” &c, Fep. 8vo. boards, Fep. Svo. boards, p ctorial cover, 2s, 
pictorial cover, 2s. [/mmediate/p. (Nearly ready. 


LONDON: SMITII, ELDER, & CO, 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & C0’S 
@ 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


VON RANKE’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 


the Oldest Historicil Group of Nations, and the Greeks. Edited by 
G. W. Proraeao, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, bridge. 


8vo. cloth, 14s. 


Demy 
BOLINGBROKE : a Political Study and Criti- 


cism, By Ropert Harrop. 

The book deserves and should obtain a favourable reception. It the most 
being commonplace ; and it shows more insight into the character of the period and the 
princip'es and motives ~ A which Bolingbroke himself was actuated than most of the works 

upun the same subject with which we are acquainted."’—St. Jumes's Gazette. 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s, 6d. 


THE BOOK of PSALMS. Translated a the 


Rev. T. K. Caryne, M.A. (The Parchment 
“ The trans!ation is, we think, ably We have compared it carefull with 
the or.ginal, and are both at “Hebrew display: 
et the ski rep: uduces the meaning the Hebrew in 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


THE MYSTERY « of the UNIVERSE: Our 


Common Faith. Rev. J. Reyxotps, Author of “ The Supernatural 
in Nature” of Miracles, 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BIBLE FOLK- ‘LORE: a Study in Comparative 


Mythology. By the Author of “ Rabbi Jeshua.' 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


ESSAYS on the PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. 
By tate Georce Wann, Ph D. Edited, with an Introduction, 


What makes these essays Dr. Ward co le, unique, wae the 
has 


remarkable robustness ot Dr. Ward as done 
very great service to philoxophy by republishing’ these re mar! able’ ys, which are destined, 
we believe, to take their place among the landinarks of English philosophy and psychology." 


fator. 
“ Let us observe that the late Dr. Ward, of all men of his generation, 
qualified for the task to which he jevoted himself. We think we wen, ex- 
geration, claim for him the most metaphysical head shat - rested on any En glishman's 
she lers since the death of Samucl Coler dge. 
sere Was ho writer more keen. subtle, and fair- minded omen the critics in that eminent 
at Catholic Review, -— there were few men more able and v among the contem- 
porary 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
FREE THOUGHT and TRUE THOUGHT: 


a Contribution to an Existing Argument, By F.ReGcinaLp STATHAM, J Author 
of “ From Uld to New,” “ Social Growths of the Nineteenth Century,” &c, 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


MY DUCATS and MY DAUGHTER: a 


New Novel. 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
WA edie d is vigorous and unaffected ; the author evidently writes about what he knows at 
first hand, and possesses a considerable fund of shrewd humvur.”’— Atheneum. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


THE LUSIADS of CAMOENS. Portuguese 


Text with English Translation. By J. J. AUbenTIN. 
Mr. Aubertin's power as a translator is of a poculiar kind." — Times. 


NEW AMERICAN POEMS. 


IDYLS and LYRICS of the OHIO VALLEY. 


By Joun Jamxs Piatt, Author of “ Western Windows,” “ Poems of House 
and Home,” &c, Crown 8vo. cloth, 5a. 

“T have read it trensh fron cover to cover, with very uncommon sat 
T congratulate you on your success.’ "Letter from lexey W. 
“In these he chews that true poetic insight which creats the ideal under the common and 
familiar, which are but ribs of death to unanvinted eye........ n his choice of 
subjects. and mode of treating them, we find a native sweetness and hume: ty, Cy ad 

of sentiment, that is Very attractive.” KUsSELL LOWELL, in Vorth American Keview. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 53, 


IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND: 


Six Weeks. By RowLanp Grey. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FAIR ITALY: the Riviera and Monte Carlo. 
Comprising a Tour through North and South Ital uy and Sicily, with a short 
account of Malta. By W. Corr Devereux. R. -S., Author of “ A 
Cruise in the ‘Gordon’ in the Suppression of the Slave » 


a Story of 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
Super royal 8vo. 540 pp., with 16 Coloured Plates and many Woodcuts, Mls. 


PAM INSECTS; being the Natural Ilistory and Economy 


of the Insects pony name to the Field Crops of Great Britain and Ireland, and also those 
Barns swith S for their By Joux Gane 


Joux Vax Voonst,! Paternoster Row. 
lished, post 8vo. vellum, 6s. TWO PLAY: 


CALLIRETOR and FAIR ROSAMUND. 
By MICHARL 
London : G. BELL & Sox. Clifton: J. Baker & Sox, 


Just published, royal 8vo. 2s. 
(HE LAW of BLASPHEMY ; a Candid Examination 
of the Views of Mr. Justice Stephen. By Lux AsrLayp, M.A., LL.D., 
of the Middle Temple, Bar: ister-at-Law. With 
STEVENS & Hayyes, 13 Delt Temple Bar, 
published, &vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE NEWSPAPER. LIBEL and REGISTRATION ACT, 


1881. With a Statement of the Law of Libel as affecting ofthe and 
ner Tem 
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Editors of Newspapers. By Barrister-at-Law, 
STEVENS & WiayseEs, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ISSUED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
NOW READY. 

THE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE. 1s. 

THE OFFICIAL GUIDE. 34. 

HANDBOOK to the AQUARIUM. 3d. 

DAILY PROGRAMME of MUSIC, &. 14. 

RECIPES for CHEAP DINNERS (as served 


in the Dining Rooms). 3d. 


POPULAR HANDBOOKS. Each ls. 
LEGAL OBLIGATIONS in_ respect to 


DWELLINGS of the POOR. Harry Durr, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
With a Preface by ARTHUR COUEN, Q.C., M.P. 


“QUR DUTY”; or, Moral Responsibility of 


the Individual in Regard to Health. G. V. Poors, .» F.R.C.P. 


A Complete and Descriptive List of the other Handbooks, now in the 
press, post free on application. 


LONDON: WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 
Ovvictan AND PUBLISHERS TO THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
13 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION LITERATURE. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


WM. CLOWES & SONS, Limited, are instructed by the 
Executive Committee to announce that the Whole of the 
Iwportant Literary Ovrcome of this Exhibition will be issued 
in a collected form, complete, with copious Indices, in 14 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth: 


NOW READY. 


HANDBOOKS, forming Vols. I. to III., 31s. 6d. 
CONFERENCE PAPERS, forming Vols. IV. 


to VII, 42s. 


PRIZE ESSAYS, forming Vols. VIII. to XI. 
price 42s, 
OFFICIAL CATALOGUE and JURY 


AWARDS, forming Vol. XII. 10s. 6d. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS, forming Vol. XIII. 


price 10s. 6d, 
IN THE PRESS. 
ANALYTICAL INDEX, forming Vol. XIV. 
price 10s. 6d. 


The exhaustive range comprised by the Handbooks and Prize 
Essays, which are by Writers of Great Eminence and Authority, 
and the comprehensive nature of the Papers which emanated from 
the various Conferences, combine to render this Series an excep- 
tionally instructive and condensed Library of Reference on all 
questions appertaining to Fish, Fishing Appliances, and the Fish- 


international Fisheries Exhibition of 1883. 


of these Divisions may be had separately at the above prices, or a 
ong Compiete will be supplied for £6 6s. 


Pull Lists, showing the Contents of the Volumes, post free on application. 


LONDON: WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 
OrviciAL PRINTERS AND PUSLISHERS TO THE EXECUTIVE CoUNCTIT, 


BAEDEKER'S TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, 
and Views. 12mo. cloth. 


LONDON and its ENVIRONS, inchading 


to Brighton, the Isle of Wight, &c. With 4 Maps and 15 6s. 


a and HOLLAND. With 8 Maps and 18 
5a, 
THE RHINE, from Rotterdam to Constance. With 


28 Maps and 21 Plans, 6s. 

NORTHERN GERMANY. With 25 Maps and 33 
Plans, 63. 

SOUTHERN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, 


and TRANSYLVANIA. With 13 Maps and 24 Plans, 6s, 


THE EASTERN ALPS. With 25 Maps, 12 Plans, 


and 7 Panoramas, 63, 

NORTHERN ITALY. With 15 Maps and 32 Plans, 
price 6s. 

CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. With 8 Maps, 29 


Plans, and a Panorama of Rome, 6s. 


SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. With 24 Maps 


and 16 Plans, 6s. 


NORWAY and SWEDEN. With 21 Maps and 9 
Plans, 93. 

PARIS and its ENVIRONS. With 10 Maps and 30 
Plans, 6s. 

SWITZERLAND. With 32 Maps, 10 Plans, and 9 
Panoramas, 7s. 


LOWER EGYPT, with the Fayim and the Peninsula 
of Sina. With 16 Maps, 29 Plans, 7 Views, and 76 Vignettes, 15s. 


PALESTINE and SYRIA. Handbook for Travellers. 


With 18 Maps, 43 Plans, a Panorama of Jerusalem, and 10 Views, 20s. 


THE TRAVELLER’S MANUAL of CONVERSA- 
TION — ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and ITALIAN. New Edition, 
price 


LONDON: DULAU & CO., 37 SOHO SQUARE, W. 


THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Edited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and 
C. S. WARD, M.A. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By M. J. B. 


BApve.ry. Second Edition, with 1 General and 13 Sectional Maps, all 
tinted to show Elevations, 5s. 
“ Excellent.” Times. 


THE HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND, as far as Lairg, 


Lochinver, and Stornoway. By M.J. B. BAppELEY. Second Edition, 1833, 
with 30 Maps and Plans, general and sectional ; 2u of the Maps tinted to show 
Elevations, 6s. 


NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL, with 


a foll description of Exmoor. By C.s. Warp. Second Edition early in 1834, 
with 10 Maps, general and sectional, and Plan of Ilfracombe, 3s, 


“ Marked by all the best features of the series." Zimes. 


THE PEAK DISTRICT of DERBYSHIRE, &c. 
gd Second Edition, 1833, with Maps general and sec- 


Will be heartil: leomed by all who 
anu Ay by all those contemplate a tour in the picturesque Derby~ 


THE NORTHERN HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS, 
from Inverness and Gairloch to the North of Shetland. By M. J. B. 
BapDpELEY. 15 Maps tinted to show Elevations, 4s, 


“In all equal to its predecessor (‘The Highlands’) both precision 


THE EASTERN COUNTIES: Watering Places, 
eee, By C.S. Warp. 12 Maps and 
** Comprises all the information the occasional visitor or tourist can require.""_Fie!d. 


SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL, with 


afull Description of Dartmoor and the ay Sin By C. 8 Warp and 
M. J.B. BADDELEY. 14 Maps and Plans, 3s. 


NORTH WALES, 1884. (Un the press, 


“ None of the guide-books whieh have fallen in pare for fulness, admirable 
and with the Thorough Guide Series 
Birmingham Daily Post. 


13 CHARING CROSS, 5.W. 


IANDON: DULAU & OO., 37 SOHO SQUARE, W. 702 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Now ready, 5 vols. demy 8vo. £3. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON (including 


the Tour inthe Hebrides and Johnsoniana). New Edition, with Notes and 
Appendices. By Rev. A. Naprer, Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Holkham ; Editor of the Cambridge Edition of the Theological Works of 
Barrow. With 48 Steel Evgravings. Also a -Paper Edition, with 
Piates on India Paper, a ae only printed (of which oo now remain), 

5 vols. imperial 8vo. £10 
“ This handsome and imposing rhe ion of a work which justly enjoys a world-wide fame will 
be welcomed by every true bibl jophile. Itisan edition to revel ore for its luxuriousness, 
what with its superb paper. its lordly margins, its large and clear type, its admirable engrav- 
ings, and its excellent binding........Croker as an annotator was the butt of a good deal of 
sarcasm,and Mr. Napier has done wiealy in discarding m of his notes. Those which re- 
main are enly those ye throw real light upon the work, B 
only ane re rendered by the present editor, nor is it the most important. He has put together in 
a able = appendices, a vast mass of information about Johnson and his 
Stonds, which wen eith her not before or bl only to the uninitiated reader after 
an infinity of trouble.” Times. 


Demy 8vo. with 63 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


WOOD ENGRAVING: a Manual of Instruc- 


tion. By, W. J. Liston, Author of “A HF of Wood Engraving in 
istory ng 


“ This is a manual of instruction; a book which should be in the hands ofevery ver and 

engraver's apprentice on both sides of the Atlantic which n no 

tating terms what is certuinly right, at atime when the whole tendency of those for whom it is 
written is as certainly wrong; @ buok to be studied.""—St. James's Guzette. 


Royal 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


THE ADMISSION REGISTERS of ST. 


PAUL'S SCHOOL from 1748 to 1876, Edited, with Biographical Notices and | 


Notes on the Earlier Masters and Scholars of the School from the Time of its 
Foundation, by the Rev. R. B. Ganprver, M.A., Fourth Master, formerly 
Exhibitioner of of St. Paul's School, and Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 
With Appendices. 

Demy 8vo, 


PRECIOUS STONES pee GEMS; | their 


History and Distingnishing Characteristics. By Epwix W. STREETER, 

F.R.G.S.. M.A.1., Gold Medallist of the Royal Order eric, Author of 

“The Great Diamonds of the World,” “Gold,” &c. Fourth Edition, Illus- 
, Revised and partly Re-written. 


New Volumeof the “Technological pone by H. Trueman Woop, 
Secretary of the Society of 

COTTON SPINNING; its development, 

Principles, and Practice. By R. Manspen, Editor of the ey 4 Manufac- 

and Boilers. Small post Svo. 


In Bohn's Library binding, or 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. “New Edition, 


contaiving Pieces hitherto uncol ected, and a Life of the Author, with Notes 
from various sources. By J. W. M. Gipps, 4 vols, each 3s. 6d. 

Vol. I.—LIFE, VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, ESSAYS AND LETTERS, 
Vol. IL—POEMS, PLAYS, BEE, COCK LANE GHOST. 


Small post 8vo. in Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S EARLY and MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERS, inc'uding Lerters to his Mother. With Notes and a Short Bio- 
graphy by E. M.A.. Editor of Wilhelm "s Travels” &c, 


In Bohn's Library binding or fancy cloth. 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, 


with Introduction, by R. H. Eu.wes. 2 vols. each 5s. 
Vol. L—TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS—POLITICAL TREA- 


TISE. 
Vol. II.—IMPROVEMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING—ETHICS— 
LETTERS. 
Small post 8vo. with numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, 6s. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of PHYSI- 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. JUKES-Buowne, of the Geological Survey of 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


1 vol. imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


A DICTION\RY of ARTISTS who have 


‘Exhibited Pictures in the Princiy:! London Exhibitions of Oil Paintings from 
1760 to 1880. Compile! by ALGr Now Graves, 

This Volume contains a lis’ of out 16,000 artists, giving their place of 
residence, special clas. of art, the dates, exhibitions, and —— of works 
exhibited. It will be found val .ne to collectors of works of art, and all 
those who are interested in hisrory and progress 


New Edition, thoroughly Kevised and greatly 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY “of "PAINTERS 


and ENGRAVERS. Evited by R. E. Graves, of the British Museum. 
Imperial 8vo. in Month!y Purts, ea h 5s, (Parts 1, I1., and III, ready. 


With a Supplement, br) ging the Work down to 1883, 


COOPER’S BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTION- 


ARY. Containing Concise Novices of Eminent Persons (upwards of 15,000) 
of all Ages and Countris, an more particularly of Distinguis:.e’ Natives of 
Great Britain and !rel:nd. By Cooper, F.S.A., Editor of Men 
of the Time,” and Edi of “Athenee Cantabrigienses.” 1 vol. 8vo. 
1,431 pp. 15s. The Supplemen sc; arately, 33. 6d, 

“ Mr. Cooper takes credit to himse! , an! is, we thi nk JustiGed in éstng oo. for the great care 
bestowed upon the work tu insure acc uracy as fo facts and on he in 
saying thar his dictionary is the most comprehensive work of kind in the English lan- 
guage.” —Pall Mall Ga-evte, 


USED IN THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. New dition, 


with Supplement of over 4.600 New Words and Meanings, 1,628 pp., 3,000 
Illastrations, 4to. cloth, 21s. 


THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY, , containing 


the above matter, with va'ual: Literary Appendices and 70 extra pages 
Ilustrations. groupe! an! classified, 1 ,919 pp. 31s, 6d. 
“ Certainly the best practical Eng!ish d ctionary extant.”—Quarterly Review. October 1873. 
Prospectuses, with ~; ecim-n-payes, sent post free on application. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE—(continued). 


Revised Edition, demy 8vo. 16s. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENG- 


LISH SCHOOL: Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornament- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and Works. By SAMUEL REDGRAVE, Joint 
Author of “A Century of Painters of the English 


RICHARDSON’S (DR.) DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, and 
copiously illustrated by Quotations from the Best Authorities. 

This Dictionary, which was compiled specially for the use of philologists, 
does not profess to contain every word in the English language. The Ex- 
planations of the words are deduced from the primitive meaning through 
the various usages. The Quotations are arranged chronologically, from the 
earliest period to the present time. 2 vols. 4to. £4 14s. 6d. ; half bound ia 
russia, £5 15s. 6d.; russia, £26 12s. The Supplement separately, 4to, 12s. 

An 8vo, Edition, without the seem, 15s. ; half russia, 20s. ; russia, 24s. 

“ In conclusion, I would d your cor t to consult that inestimably valu- 
able book, Dr. Richardson's * Dictionary.’ where he ma sate his doubts on this occasion, 
as well as all others which may arise ofa like kind. It »0k which no Englishman w 
loves his noble native tongue should be without, and it will be beneficial to countless millions 

ages yet to come.”—Mr. 8. W. SINGER, in Votes and Querics, December 29, 1655, 


A SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH GLOS- 


SARY. Containing 12,000 Words and Meanings occurring in English Litera- 
ture not found in any ‘other Dictionary. With Illustrative Quotations. By 
T. Lewis O. Davies, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Extra, Southampton, Author 
of “ Bible English.” Demy 8vo. 16s, 
“* Those who are acquainted with L. little volume of Davies on ‘ Bible English * * will open 
his larger work with eagerness, aud will find their expectations more than sat 
Pali Mall 


BIBLE ENGLISH: Chapters on Words and 


Phrases in the Authorized Version of ae Hoty amy ee and the Book of 
Common Prayer no longer in nse. from Contemporaneoas 
Writers. By the Rev. T. Lewis O. an M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Extra, 
Southampton. Small crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ This is a very good and sensible little hook. Mr. Davies has worked sealy well at his 
oulgect and has put his matter together in a shape both useful and pleasant....W cane heartily 
mend it as very carefully and sensibly put together, and as fully” carrying out the 
promisse of its title-page.” —Saturday Neview. 


Demy 8vo. 21s. 


FOLK-ETYMOLOGY : a Dictionary | of Cor- 
rapted Words which have been Perverted in Form or Meaning by or 
Derivation or Mistaken Analog y. By the Rev. A. S, Patmer, Author of * 
Word-huuter’s Nete Book.” 

** Most interesting, instructive, and valuable contribution to the study of langu 


th 
“ As a whole, the work has been ie ne = A performed, and strange to say, though it takes 


the form of a read it stands w.th interest and pieas 
dictionary, it can be straight through as its we = 


SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. Collected and Contrasted. By the late Ven. C. J. 


ew Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo. 14s, 


N 
SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED: a Cata- 
ame of Sy.onymous Words in the English Language, with their various 
hades of Meaning, &c. Illustrated by Quotations from Standard Writers, 
By the late Ven. J. Smiru, M.A. 


2 vols. each 5s, 


A DICTIONARY of OBSOLETE and PRO. 


VINCIAL ENGLISH. Containing Words from the English Writers previous 
to the Nineteenth Century which are no longer in use, or are not used in the 
same sense; and Words which are now used only in Provincial Dialects, 
Compiled by Tuomas Wricat, M.A., F.R.S., H.M.RS.L., 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the 
ENGLISH POETS. Arranged bjects. By Henry G. Boun, 
F.R.A.3. F.LS., &. A of pages. Fourth 
Edition in the press. 

Post 8vo. 5s. 


HANDBOOK of PROVERBS. Containing 
an entire Republication of Ray’s Collection of English Proverbs, with ~ 
Additions from Foreign and a complete Alphabetical 
which are iutruduced large additions as well of Proverbs as of i a 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases. Collected by H. G. Bony. 


Post 8vo. 5s. 


A POLYGLOT of FOREIGN PROVERBS. 


Comprising French, German, Dutch, Spanish, and Danish. 
With English Translations and a Geueral Index by H. G. Bo: 


Post 8vo. 5s. 


A DICTIONARY of the NOTED NAMES 


of FICTION. Includingalso Psendonyms, Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous popular Appellations often reierred to in Literature and 
Conversation. By WILLIAM A. WHEELER, M.A. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 6s. 


EPIGRAMMATISTS (The) : a Selection from 


the E,igrammatic Literature of Ancient, Medisval, and Modern Times. 
Wit» Introduction, Notes, Observations, I/lustrations, an Appendix on 
Works connected with Epigrammatic Literature, and Three Separate lidices. 
By the Rev. Henry Puivip Dopp, M.A., Oxford. 


LOWNDES’S  BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 


MANUAL ot ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing an Account of Rare 
and U-efol Books published in or re/ating to Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the Inve..tion of Printing. With Bibliographical and Critical Notices, Colla- 
tions of the Rarer Articles, and the Prices at which they have been sold in the 


resent century. Enlarged Edition by }. G. Bonn. Parts I. to X. (A to Z) 
bach 3. 6d. Part XI. (the Appendix volume), 6s. ; or the 11 Parts in 4 vols. 
half-morocco, 42s, 


New Edition, with a New Enlarged 4 9 7s. 6d.; Supplement, sold 


THE GARDENER’S ‘DICTIONARY. De- 


scribing the Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and 
explaining the Terms and Operations employed in their Cultivation. By 
G. W. Jouxsox, Editor of the “Journal of Horticulture.” With a Revised 
Suppleme t, includ all the New Plan's and Varieties to the end of the 


year 1880, By N..E. Brows, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew. 


LONDON : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


BY J. B. MOZLEY, D.D. 


Divinity in the University 


LECTURES and other THEOLOGICAL 


PAPERS, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ConTENTs :—Evidence—-Physical Science and Theology—Jewish and Heathen 
Conceptions of a Future State—On the Snpposed Obscurity of Holy Scripture—St. 
Paul's Teaching an Integral Part of Moly Scripture—The Dogmatic Office: its 
Scope and Method—Mystcrious Traths—Of Christ Alone without Sin—Original Sin 
— Original Sin Asserted by Worldly Philosophers and Poets—Perfectibility—Modern 
Doctrine of Perfectivility—The Athanasian Crecd—The Iloly Eucharist—Letter to 

he Rev. Professor Stanley on the Articles—Observations on the: Culonial Church 
Question—Review of Dr. Newman's **Grammar of Assent”—Note on Egyptian 
Doctrine of a Future State. 


ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and THEOLOGI- 


CAL, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. _ 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 


their Relation to Old Testament Faith: Lectures delivered to 
Graduates of the University of Oxford. Third Edition, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


EIGHT LECTURES on MIRACLES. Being 


the Bampton Lectures for 1845. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


SERMONS preached before the University of 


Oxford, and on Various Occasions. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS, Parochial and Occasional. Second 


Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


THE THEORY of DEVELOPMENT: a 


Criticism of Dr. Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A REVIEW of the BAPTISMAL CONTRO- 


VERSY. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY H. P. LIDDON, D.D. 


Canon Residentiary*of St. Paul's. 


OF the FIVE WOUNDS of the HOLY 


CHURCH. By Rosmixi. With an Introduction. Crown 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

ConTENTS :—Editor’s Preface—Anthor’s Preface—Of the Wound in the Left Hand 
of the Holy Church, which is the Division between the People and the Cleryy in 
Public Worship—Of the Wound in the Right Hand of the Lloly Charch, which is the 
Insufficient Education of the Clergy—Of the Wound in the Side of the Holy Church, 
which is the Disunion of the Bishops—Of the Wound in the Right Foot of the Loly 
Church, which is that the Nomination of Bishops is given up to the Lay Power— 
Of the Wound in the Left Foot of the Holy Church, which is the Servitus (or en- 
foreed Infringement of the Full Rights) of Ecclesiastical Property—Appendix ; On 
the Election of Bishops by Clergy and People, 

> 
LORD and 


THE DIVINITY of OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CIIRIST. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
Tenth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo. 5s. 

FIRST SERIES of SERMONS preached before 


the University of Oxford, 1859-1868. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo., 53. 


SECOND SERIES of SERMONS preached 
— = University of Oxford, 1868-1882. Third Edition, crown 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION : Lent 


Lectures. Cheap Edition, small 8vo, paper cover, 1s, Gd. ; cloth, 23. 6d. 
(The Crown 8vo. 5s. Edition may still be had.) 


BY E. M: GOULBURN, D.D., D.C.L. 


Dean of Norwich. 


THOUGHTS upon the LITURGICAL GOS- 


PELS for the SUNDAYS, one for each day in the year. With an 
Introduction on their Origin, History, the Modifiertions made in them 
the Reformers and by the Revisers of the P ‘er Book, the honour 
ways paid to them in the Church, and the pr rtions in which they 
are drawn from the Writings of the Four Eva: Jelists. 2 vols. crown 


THE COLLECTS of the DAY: an Exposition, 


Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the Communion. 
With Preliminary Essays on their Structure, Sources, and General 
Character ; and Appendices containing Expositions of the Discarded 
Collects of the First Prayer Book of 1519, and of the Cullects of 
Morning and Fvening Prayer, Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
Sold separately. 

Vol. I. (482 pp.) ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. 8s, — 

Vol. II. (516 pp.) TRINITY SUNDAY to ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 8s. 


THOUGHTS on PERSONAL RELIGION ; 
being a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. New Edition, small 8vo. 6s. Gd. Also a Cheap 
Edition, 8s. 6d. Presentation Edition, elegantly printed on toned paper. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE PURSUIT of HOLINESS: a Sequel to 
“Thoughts on Personal Religion,” intended to carry the Reader some- 
what farther onward in the Spiritual Life. Sixth Edition, small 8vo. 5s. 
Alse a Cheap Edition, 33. 6d. 


LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVO- 
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